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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EUROPEAN  TRADE 


1.  Introduction 


The  post-war  period  has  seen  a  rapid  expansion 
in  world  trade,  a  result  of  the  increase  in  over-all 
economic  growth  and  itself  contributing  to  that 
growth  in  a  complicated  system  of  mutual  causation. 
So  far,  the  expansion  in  international  trade  has  been 
faster  than  the  concomitant  growth  in  world  output 
of  goods,  with  the  result  that  the  pre-war  ratio  of 
international  trade  to  commodity  output  has  been 
reached  again.  That  ratio  was,  however,  low  after 
a  decade  of  rising  obstacles  to  international  trade. 
Furthermore,  the  post-war  over-all  expansion  in 
world  trade  has  been  unevenly  distributed  amongst 
countries.  While  in  many  countries  domestic  expan¬ 
sion  has  been  assisted  by  a  rising  international  demand 
for  their  exports,  others  have  encountered  difficulties 
due  to  faltering  or  stagnating  international  demand 
for  the  products  on  which  their  export  earnings 
mainly  depend. 

To  a  certain  extent,  such  discrepancies  are  imavoid- 
able,  since  world  economic  development  is  at  any 
time  characterized  by  changes  in  the  commodity 
structure  of  international  demand  as  well  as  by  a 
growth  of  total  demand.  But  what  makes  the  position 
of  certain  countries  —  and  more  particularly  the  less 
developed  ones  —  vulnerable  is  that  low  levels  of 
productivity  and  of  developed  resources,  resulting  in 
low  rates  of  capital  accumulation,  render  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  economy  to  external  changes  a 
painful  and  slow  process.  The  prospects  for  trade 
between  industrial  and  primary-producing  countries 
have  thus  been  a  matter  of  growing,  and  anxious, 
interest  and  the  subject  of  a  considerable  number  of 
studies  in  recent  years.^ 

*  See  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957,  Chapter  V  and  the 
literature  quoted  therein;  Trends  in  International  Trade,  GATT, 
Geneva,  October  1958;  International  Trade  1957-58,  GATT, 
Geneva,  July  1959;  fVorld Economic  Survey  1958,  United  Nations, 
New  York,  June  1959. 


In  retrospect,  the  years  1957  and  1958  may  well 
appear  as  crucial  in  post-war  world  economic  history. 
In  the  first  place  they  mark  the  disappearance  of 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  post-war  sellers’  market  for 
primary  products.  In  the  early  post-war  years  the 
growth  of  world  demand  for  raw  materials,  fuels  and 
many  semi-manufactured  products  tended  to  run 
ahead  of  the  expansion  of  supplies.  Strategic  stock¬ 
building  was  one  element  in  this  situation,  and  its 
force  was  demonstrated  in  the  commodity  boom  that 
accompanied  the  Korean  war.  But  since  then,  supplies 
have  progressively  caught  up  with  demand:  for  basic 
foodstuffs,  such  as  cereals,  this  had  happened  by 
1953/54;  and  by  1957/58  the  slackening  in  economic 
activity  in  most  of  the  industrialized  countries  produced 
a  situation  of  general  adequacy  —  or  excess  —  of 
supplies  of  primary  products  at  the  prices  then 
ruling. 

The  second  major  event,  changing  the  perspective 
for  world  trade,  was  the  signing  of  the  Rome  Treaty 
setting  up  the  European  Economic  Community  in 
1957,  followed  by  the  first  steps  towards  the  effective 
creation  of  the  western  European  Common  Market, 
and,  subsequently,  the  decision  of  the  “  outer  seven  ” 
countries  *  to  establish  a  Free  Trade  Association. 
These  two  developments  may  be  expected  to  affect 
considerably  both  the  future  pattern  of  intra-European 
(including  east-west)  trade  and  western  Europe’s 
trade  with  overseas  areas;  but  they  can  as  yet  have 
had  only  the  most  minor  impact  on  actual  trade 
flows  (for  example,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  certain 
exporters  to  establish  an  early  footing  in  what  they 
expect  to  be  increasingly  promising  markets).  The 
major  changes  in  Europe’s  trade  in  1958  and  early 
1959  must  be  attributed  to  the  impact  of  short-term 

•United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Austria, 
Switzerland  and  Portugal. 
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Table  1 


Area  distribution  of  the  trade  of  European  and  certain  other  countries  in  1957  and  1958 

Values  in  millions  of  dollars,  and  percentages 


Reporting  country 

Western  Europe 

Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe 

North  America 
and  Japan 

Rest  of  World 

World 

Value  Percentase 
changeover 

,957 

Value 

1938 

Percentage 
change  over 
1957 

Value 

1958 

Percentage 
change  over 
1957 

Value  Percentage 
,Qco  changeover 
1958 

Value  Percentage 
lo^a  changeover 
1957 

IMPORTS 

European  Economic  Community  countries 

11  250 

-3 

690 

+  9 

3  350 

7  660 

-7 

22  950 

-8 

Outer  Seven . 

9  160 

-1 

630 

-2 

2  950 

6  120 

-8 

18  860 

-6 

Total  western  Europe . 

22  430 

-2 

1  850 

+  1 

6  930 

14  380 

-7 

44  590 

-7 

Soviet  Union . 

650 

-6 

2  210 

+  15 

50 

+  71 

1  430 

+  12 

4  340 

Eastern  Europe . 

1  320 

+  5 

3640 

-3 

130 

+  34 

660 

+  2 

5  750 

Total  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe  . 

1  970 

+  1 

5  850 

+  3 

180 

-i-43 

2090 

+  8 

-14 

Total  Europe . 

24  400 

-2 

7  700 

4-3 

7  no 

-19 

16  470 

-5 

55  680 

-5 

United  States . 

3  240 

+  8 

60 

+2 

3  350 

-5 

6  080 

-4 

12  730 

-1 

Canada  . 

870 

+  1 

10 

-5 

3  760 

-11 

710 

-5 

5  350 

-9 

Japan  . 

260 

-32 

20 

+45 

1  180 

-34 

1  570 

-25 

WiVM 

-29 

Total  North  America  and  Japan  .... 

4  370 

+  3 

100 

+9 

8  290 

-13 

8  360 

-9 

21  120 

-8 

EXPORTS 

European  Economic  Community  countries  . 

12  920 

-2 

620 

+8 

2040 

+  7 

7  160 

+6 

+  1 

Outer  Seven . 

7  450 

-4 

540 

-4 

2  060 

+4 

6  180 

-3 

-2 

Total  western  Europe . 

21  770 

-3 

1  520 

-1 

4  270 

+  4 

13610 

+  1 

41  170 

-1 

Soviet  Union  “ . 

720 

-7 

2  320 

-9 

50 

+  66 

1  100 

+  19 

4  190 

-2 

Eastern  Europe . 

1  310 

+4 

3  710 

+  10 

50 

+  6 

900 

+22 

5  970 

+  10 

Total  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe  . 

2  030 

0 

6  030 

+2 

100 

+27 

2  000 

+  20 

10  160 

+  5 

Total  Europe . 

23  800 

-2 

7  550 

+  1 

4  370 

+  5 

15  610 

+  4 

51  330 

0 

United  States  “ . 

4  420 

-22 

110 

+  32 

4  200 

-18 

6  900 

-12 

15  630 

-16 

Canada  . 

1  380 

-t-4 

20 

-25 

3  130 

-3 

550 

-1 

5  080 

-1 

Japan  . 

330 

+  3 

20 

+51 

770 

+  15 

1  760 

-5 

2  880 

+  1 

Total  North  America  and  Japan  .... 

6  130 

-16 

150 

+21 

8  100 

-8 

9  210 

-10 

23  590 

-12 

Sources  :  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  I,  Paris;  Direction  of  International  Trade,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  T,  United  Nations,  New  York,  Vol.  X. 
u  Excluding  unallocated  exports. 


changes  in  general  world  —  and  European  —  econo¬ 
mic  conditions  on  the  trends  resulting  from  longer- 
term  demand  and  supply  tendencies. 

The  steady  rise  in  imports  into  western  Europe, 
which  had  characterized  the  period  since  1952,  was 
brought  to  a  halt  in  1958  as  economic  activity  within 
the  area  briefly  levelled  off.  There  was  a  moderate 
contraction  in  the  volume  of  intra-westem  European 
trade  and  a  very  small  expansion  of  the  volume  of 
imports  from  outside  the  area;  but  the  weakening  of 
prices  of  important  foods  and  raw  materials  brought 
about  a  7  per  cent  fall  over  the  1957  level  in  the  value 
of  total  imports  into  western  Europe  and  a  10  per  cent 
decline  if  intra-western-European  trade  is  excluded 
(see  Table  2). 

Despite  a  4'/2  per  cent  fall  in  the  value  of  world 
export  trade,  western  Europe’s  total  exports  were 
almost  maintained  in  1958  at  the  previous  year’s  value; 
and  shipments  to  destinations  outside  the  area  rose  by 
2  per  cent.  The  most  striking  increases  in  western 
Europe’s  exports  were  an  8  per  cent  rise  in  shipments 


to  the  United  States,  a  17  per  cent  increase  in  exports 
to  the  petroleum-producing  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  and  a  doubling  of  shipments  to  mainland  China. 
The  continental  western  European  countries  as  a 
group  experienced  a  change  in  the  unit  values  of  their 
exports  (a  fall  of  3  per  cent)  little  different  from  that 
registered  for  world  trade  in  general,  and  increased 
the  volume  of  their  exports  by  some  3'/2  per  cent. 
The  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered 
only  a  1  per  cent  fall  in  the  prices  of  its  exports  but  a 
4  per  cent  decline  in  their  volume. 

In  the  early  months  of  1959  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  tendencies  noted  above.  Western 
European  imports  and  exports  have  been  rising  slowly, 
though  import  and  export  prices  have  continued  to 
fall  despite  a  slight  strengthening  of  international 
commodity  markets.  An  important  feature  of  the 
situation  is  the  continuing  rise  of  western  European 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

Among  the  eastern  European  countries  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  eastern  European  imports  —  greatly 
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increased  in  1957  —  were  maintained  unchanged  in 
value  in  1958,  which  probably  implies  a  very  small 
increase  in  volume;  ®  and  exports  rose  by  10  per  cent, 
partly  as  a  result  of  a  need  to  repay  credit  received 
earlier.  Trade  between  western  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  fell,  but  trade  between  the  eastern  European 
countries  and  those  of  western  Europe  continued  to 
expand.  In  the  first  half  of  1959  imports  from  western 
Europe  both  into  the  eastern  European  countries  and 
into  the  Soviet  Union  rose  —  in  the  latter  country 
by  one-fifth  —  as  compared  with  the  same  months 
of  1958;  but  these  countries’  exports  to  western 
Europe  were  either  constant  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  fell. 

Prospects  for  the  future  development  of  western 
European  trade,  even  in  the  short  term,  are  bound 
to  be  affected  by  the  negotiations  on  the  nature  of  the 
association  between  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  and  other  countries  in  the  area,  especially 
those  now  proposing  to  group  themselves  into  a  free 
trade  area.  With  activity  in  the  industrial  countries 
levelling  off,  the  year  1958  saw  not  only  a  change  in 
the  terms  of  trade  in  favour  of  industrial  countries 


•  For  further  details  see  the  last  issue  of  this  Bulletin,  Vol.  11, 
No.  1,  p.  41. 


but  intensified  competition  among  those  countries  in 
world  markets.  Uncertainties  created  by  the  imminent 
split  of  western  Europe  into  two  —  in  a  sense  rival  — 
trading  areas  may  induce  some  governments  to  be 
somewhat  cautious  in  undertaking  policies  of  domestic 
expansion  that  might  endanger  their  countries’  compe¬ 
titive  positions.  This  caution  may  itself  limit  the 
possibilities  for  the  growth  of  international  trade  in  the 
near  future,  unless  the  increase  in  investment  which 
may  result  from  the  very  establishment  of  the  areas 
has  offsetting  effects. 

In  the  subsequent  sections  of  this  article  attention 
is  concentrated,  first,  on  western  Europe’s  trade  with 
overseas  primary-producing  areas,  with  the  aim  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  tendencies  analysed 
in  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957*  appear 
to  have  changed.  The  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the 
article  are  devoted  to  western  Europe’s  intra-trade  and 
recent  developments  in  trade  policies,  and  the  final 
section  to  east-west  European  trade.  The  trade 
structures,  and  trade  plans  and  policies,  of  the  coun- 
ries  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
analysed  in  detail  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Bulletin. 


*  See  Chapters  IV  and  V. 


2.  Western  Europe’s  Trade  with  Overseas  Primary-producing  Countries 


Imports  from  Primary-producing  Areas,  1952  to  1958 

After  the  commodity  boom  called  forth  by  the 
Korean  crisis  (i.e.,  from  1952  onwards)  total  output 
of  goods  and  services  rose  considerably  faster  in 
western  Europe  than  in  the  United  States,  which 
suffered  setbacks  in  both  1954  and  1958.®  Correspond¬ 
ingly,  whereas  the  imports  in  current  dollars  of  the 
United  States  from  the  overseas  primary-producing 
countries  hardly  changed  between  1952  and  1958 
(and  from  1952  to  1957  rose  by  only  $230  million,  or 
less  than  4  per  cent),  the  imports  into  western  Europe 
from  the  overseas  primary  producers  increased  in 
this  period  by  $2,400  million,  or  just  above  20  per 
cent  (and  from  1952  to  1957  the  increase  amounted 
to  $3,500  million,  or  almost  30  per  cent).  As  a  result, 
the  share  of  western  Europe  in  the  combined  imports 
of  that  area  and  the  United  States  from  the  primary 
producers  rose  from  66  per  cent  in  1952  to  70  per  cent 
in  1958. 

Although  there  have  been  only  relatively  small 
changes  during  these  years  in  the  shares  in  western 
European  import  trade  of  the  five  main  groups  of 
primary  exporting  countries  shown  in  Table  2,  the 

‘Gross  national  product  at  constant  prices  rose  from  1952 
to  1957  by  15  per  cent  in  the  United  States,  but  by  almost 
28  per  cent  in  western  Europe.  For  the  period  1952  to  1958 
the  corresponding  figures  were  1 1  per  cent  and  30  per  cent. 


tendency  has  been  for  a  fairly  steady  continuation  of 
the  marked  shift  of  trade  since  before  the  war  away 
from  the  countries  producing  food  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  towards  the  petroleum- 
producing  and  other  mineral-exporting  countries.  The 
largest  proportionate  rise,  from  1952  to  either  1957 
or  1958,  was  in  western  Europe’s  imports  from  the 
dollar-area  countries  of  Latin  America,  which  benefited 
both  from  the  commodity  structure  of  their  trade  and 
from  progressive  western  European  liberalization  of 
dollar  imports  during  the  period.  At  the  other  extreme, 
the  independent  countries  of  the  overseas  sterling  area 
have  experienced  the  smallest  rise  in  sales  to  western 
Europe  during  the  period,  largely  because  of  the 
unfavourable  commodity  composition  of  their  ex¬ 
ports.* 

Western  Germany,  which  during  the  ’fifties  ex¬ 
perienced  a  much  more  rapid  economic  expansion 
than  the  rest  of  western  Europe,  accounted  for  38  per 
cent  of  the  increase  from  1952  to  1958  in  western 
Europe’s  imports  from  overseas  primary-producing 
areas,  or  for  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  did  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  domestic  output  rose  rela¬ 
tively  slowly.  None  the  less,  at  the  end  of  the  period 
the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  primary- 


•See  also  the  Survey  for  1957,  Chapter  V;  and  the  Survey 
for  1958,  Chapter  II,  section  3,  and  Chapter  III. 


Table  2 

Imports  into  western  Europe  and  the  United  States 


Area  of  origin 

Western  Europe  j 

United  States 

1952 

1956 

1957 

1958  1 

1952 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Billions  of  dollars 

World . 

34.0 

44.8 

48.9 

45.6 

10.7 

12.4 

12.9 

12.7 

of  which : 

Western  Europe . 

15.2 

21.3 

22.9 

22.4 

2.0 

2.9 

2.9 

3.2 

Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  . 

1.0 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

0.04 

0.07 

0.06 

0.06 

United  States,  Canada  and  Japan  .  .  . 

5.8 

7.4 

8.7 

6.9 

2.6 

3.4 

3.5 

3.4 

Primary-producing  countries . 

12.0 

14.5 

15.5 

14.4 

6.1 

6.1 

6.3 

6.1 

of  which  : 

Western  European  associates . 

4.51 

5.14 

5.52 

5.44 

1.01 

1.02 

1.07 

1.17 

Independent  sterling  area  “ . 

3.78 

4.39 

4.37 

3.89 

0.77 

0.65 

0.67 

0.60 

Dollar  Latin  America . 

0.74 

1.17 

1.58 

1.28 

2.05 

2.34 

2.59 

2.58 

Non-dollar  Latin  America . 

1.25 

1.82 

1.83 

1.68 

1.39 

1.27 

1.17 

0.96 

Other  primary-producing  countries  .... 

1.68 

2.01 

2.15 

2.09 

0.87 

0.86 

0.82 

0.77 

Percentage  of  total  imports  from  primary-producing  countries 

Western  European  associates . 

38 

35 

36 

38 

16 

16 

17 

19 

Independent  sterling  area  “ . 

32 

30 

28 

27 

13 

11 

11 

10 

Dollar  Latin  America . 

6 

8 

10 

9 

34 

38 

41 

42 

Non-dollar  Latin  America . 

10 

13 

12 

12 

23 

21 

18 

16 

Other  primary-producing  countries  .... 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

Sources:  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  I;  Direction 
of  International  Trade,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  T,  United  Nations,  New  York. 


o  Excluding  dependent  territories  associated  with  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
are  included  with  western  European  associates. 


producing  countries  were  still  two  and  a  half  times 
as  large  as  those  of  western  Germany. 

The  imports  from  the  overseas  primary  producers 
into  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  expanded 
rapidly  during  the  ’fifties.  But  they  still  amounted 
in  1958  to  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  imports  of 
western  Europe  and  the  United  States  combined. 

Imports  in  1958 

The  10  per  cent  decline  in  the  value  of  western 
Europe’s  imports  from  extra-European  sources  in 
1958  reflected  a  marked  reduction  in  imports  from 
industrial  countries,  including  a  fall  by  one-fourth  of 
imports  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  7  per  cent 
decline  in  the  value  of  imports  from  primary-producing 
countries.  In  the  United  States,  total  imports  fell 
less  than  in  western  Europe  (by  only  2  per  cent), 
despite  the  less  favourable  development  of  economic 
activity  in  that  country:  but  demand  for  imports  from 
other  industrial  countries  was  much  better  sustained 
than  was  that  for  imported  primary  products,  and  the 
primary  exporting  countries  experienced  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  their  shipments  to  the  United  States  of  some 
6  per  cent  —  comparable  with  the  decline  in  their 
exports  to  western  Europe.  Moreover,  the  position 
of  these  countries  was  further  aggravated  by  a  similar 
reduction  in  exports  to  Canada  and  a  cut  of  one- 
fourth  in  sales  to  Japan;  and  there  was  no  compensa¬ 


tion  in  the  form  of  larger  deliveries  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  eastern  Europe. 

The  fall  in  the  total  export  earnings  of  the  primary 
exporting  countries  was  due  entirely  to  price  changes, 
since  the  volume  of  their  shipments  very  slightly 
increased;  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  exports  to  western  Europe.’ 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  3,  the  value  of  imports 
of  foodstuffs  into  OEEC  member  countries  from  non¬ 
western  European  sources  was  fairly  well  maintained 
in  1958;  and  there  was  little  change  (from  $4,748 
million  to  $4,610  million)  in  such  imports  from 
primary-producing  areas  alone.  Although  imports 
of  manufactures  (excluding  base  metals)  fell  signifi¬ 
cantly,  purchases  of  such  goods  from  primary-exporting 
countries  rose  slightly  —  from  $651  million  to  $669 
million  —  and  the  fall  in  purchases  from  such  areas 
was  concentrated  on  raw  materials. 

The  weakening  of  prices  accounts  for  a  large  part 
of  the  fall  in  raw  materials  import  values,  of  textile 
fibres  and  non-ferrous  metals  in  particular,  in  1958; 
but  the  10  per  cent  fall  in  output  in  the  western 
European  textiles  industries  in  that  year  was  a  factor 


’  The  volume  of  extra-European  imports  into  wesiem  Europe 
rose  by  1-2  per  cent.  The  fall  in  imports  from  North  America 
can  hardly  have  been  more  than  compensated  by  increases  in 
the  (smaller)  trade  with  non-OEEC  countries  in  Europe  and 
Japan,  so  that  any  fall  in  the  volume  of  imports  from  primary 
producers  appears  highly  unlikely. 
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Table  3 

Imports  of  OEEC  member  countries  (excluding  intra-trade)  by  selected  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  dollars,  c.i.f. 


Commodity  group 

SITC  code  1 

1953 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Food . 

Section  0 

5  221 

6  427 

6  376 

6  218 

of  which  : 

Cereals  and  preparations . 

04 

1  594 

1  931 

1  591 

1  470 

Coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  spices  “ . 

07 

1  218 

1  391 

1  508 

1  520 

Beverages  and  tobacco . 

Section  1 

589 

657 

777 

836 

Crude  materials . 

Section  2 

5  357 

6  468 

7  269 

5  678 

of  which : 

Crude  rubber,  including  synthetic  ** . 

23 

380 

613 

614 

534 

Textile  fibres . 

26 

2  675 

2  532 

2  940 

2  113 

Metalliferous  ore  and  metal  scrap  . 

28 

596 

1  109 

1  305 

879 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants . 

Section  3 

2  560 

4  020 

4  966 

4  290 

of  which  : 

Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 

311 

230 

914 

1  060 

696 

Petroleum,  crude  and  partly  refined  . 

312 

1  733 

2  301 

2  789 

2  729 

Petroleum  products  “ . 

313 

568 

782 

1  078 

844 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats . 

Section  4 

438 

549 

603 

469 

Chemicals . 

Section  5 

303 

553 

624 

669 

Manufactured  goods . 

Section  6 

1  364 

2  468 

2  439 

2  198 

of  which : 

Textile  yarn  and  fabrics . 

65 

155 

263 

335 

317 

Base  metals . 

68 

890 

1  653 

1  501 

1  326 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment . 

Section  7 

864 

1  073 

1  213 

1  166 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles . 

Section  8 

131 

230 

267 

357 

Miscellaneous  transactions  and  commodities  .  .  . 

Section  9 

34 

43 

46 

61 

Total  imports . 

16  861 

22  488 

24  580 

21  942 

Sources:  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  II  and  IV,  Paris;  and  national  trade  statistics. 
Excluding  Switzerland’s  imports. 


tending  to  reduce  also  the  quantity  of  imports  of 
cotton  and  wool,  which  fell  generally.  Imports  of 
most  non-ferrous  metals  also  fell  in  quantity  as  well 
as  in  value,  and  more  in  the  United  Kingdom  —  where 
activity  in  the  metal-using  industries  stagnated  — 
than  in  other  western  European  countries. 

The  20  per  cent  fall  in  total  imports  of  raw  materials 
(including  base  metals)  into  OEEC  countries  from 
outside  sources  included  a  32  per  cent  cut  in  imports 
of  such  goods  from  the  United  States;  and  the  fall 
in  imports  of  fuels  was  also  concentrated  on  supplies 
from  that  country.  The  latter  shift  in  western  Europe’s 
sources  of  supply  was  to  some  extent  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  abnormal  conditions  existing  in  1957, 
when  fuel  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
strongly  inflated  by  special  demands  resulting  from 
the  Suez  crisis.  But  United  States  shipments  to  western 
Europe  of  commodities  such  as  metal  ores  and  scrap, 
textile  fibres,  oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  also  suffered 
distinctly  larger  reductions  in  1958  than  did  deliveries 
of  these  materials  from  overseas  primary-exporting 
areas.  This  decline  must  be  seen  in  connexion  with 
the  sharp  increase  in  imports  of  raw  materials  from 
the  United  States  in  the  years  of  rapidly  expanding 
industrial  activity  in  western  Europe.  Thus,  over  the 
period  1952  to  1956,  the  volume  of  raw  material 


imports  (excluding  fuels)  from  the  United  States  may 
have  risen  by  close  to  two-thirds,  whereas  intra- 
European  trade  and  imports  of  these  materials  from 
primary-exporting  countries  went  up  by  about  45  per 
cent  and  one-fourth,  respectively.® 

No  similar  tendency  for  trade  to  suffer  the  greatest 
impact  where  the  largest  gains  were  made  during  the 
boom  years  in  western  Europe  is  revealed  in  the 
behaviour  of  imports  from  individual  primary-exporting 
areas  in  1958.  On  the  contrary,  the  areas  which 
benefited  the  least  from  the  expansion  in  activity  in 
industrial  countries  during  the  ’fifties,  such  as  the 
independent  overseas  sterling  area  and  non-dollar 
Latin  .America,®  were  the  ones  to  suffer  the  greatest 
setback  during  the  recent  decline  in  demand,  whereas 
the-dollar  countries  of  Latin  America,^®  which  have 

•  The  estimates  relate  to  imports  into  nine  western  European 
countries.  For  further  details  see  the  Survey  for  1 957,  Table  XII. 

•  There  was  an  improvement  in  the  share  of  non-dollar  Latin 
America  in  western  European  imports  in  the  period  1952  to 
1956;  but  this  improvement  results  from  the  abnormally  de¬ 
pressed  level  of  exports  in  this  area  in  1952,  a  year  of  large  crop 
failures  in  Argentina  and  the  near  disappearance  of  Argentine 
exports. 

*•  The  share  of  dollar  Latin  America  in  the  western  European 
market  fell  in  1958,  but  from  an  exceptionally  high  level  boosted 
by  large  petroleum  imports  following  the  Suez  crisis. 
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seen  in  recent  years  a  big  improvement  in  their 
relative  position  both  in  the  western  European  and 
the  United  States  market,  were  less  affected.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  reversal  of  the  tendency, 
apparent  in  recent  years,  for  the  relative  position  of 
overseas  territories  associated  with  western  Europe 
to  deteriorate  in  the  western  European  market;  and 
considerable  relative  gains  were  also  made  by  these 
countries  in  the  United  States  market  in  1958  (see 
Table  2). 

The  tendency  towards  compartmentalization  of 
trade  characterizing  French  and  United  States  imports 
during  the  ’fifties  was  maintained  and,  in  the  case  of 
French  imports,  became  more  pronounced  in  1958. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  market,  however,  the  associated 
overseas  territories  and  the  independent  sterling  area 
fared  no  better  than  other  primary-exporting  coun¬ 
tries. “  In  the  case  of  the  former  area  the  favourable 
development  in  import  demand  elsewhere  in  western 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  more  than  balanced 
the  deterioration  in  the  United  Kingdom  market, 
whereas  the  independent  sterling  area  countries  saw 
their  relative  position  deteriorate  in  all  major  industrial 
markets. 

Within  each  of  the  groups  of  primary-exporting 
countries  distinguished  in  Table  2,  petroleum  exporters 
have  seen  a  continued  expansion  in  their  shipments 
to  western  Europe  in  1958;  and  food-exporting  areas 
were  less  affected  by  the  recent  setback  in  demand 
than  were  countries  mainly  exporting  metals  and 
agricultural  raw  materials.  To  a  large  extent,  there¬ 
fore,  the  tendencies  noted  in  the  Economic  Survey  of 
Europe  in  1957  for  petroleum-exporting  countries 
to  benefit  particularly  from  post-war  developments 
in  the  industrialized  countries  and  for  exporters  of 
agricultural  raw  materials  to  fare  relatively  badly 
have  been  little  affected  by  the  halt  to  expansion  in 
1958.  The  data  so  far  available  for  1959  indicate 
no  appreciable  revival  of  imports  into  western  Europe 
from  overseas  areas;  and,  given  the  continuously 
expanding  supply  capacity  for  several  primary  goods, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  any  major  improvement  in  raw 
material  prices  —  or,  therefore,  any  very  sharp  rise  in 
the  values  of  imports  of  such  goods  —  will  occur  until 
the  recovery  of  activity  in  the  industrial  countries  has 
made  considerable  further  progress. 


1 1  Share  of  certain  areas  in  total  imports  from  primary-producing  countries 


Country  of 
import 


Area  of  origin 


United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom 
France 

United  States 


Dependent  sterling  area 
Independent  sterling  area 
French  associated  areas 
Dollar  Latin  America 


Percentage  of  total 
imports  from  primary- 
producing  countries 
1952  1956  1957  1958 
30.8  28.3  28.4  28.3 
4S.4  46.4  43.9  43.8 
38.3  45.8  46.0  52.2 
33.6  38.1  40.9  42.4 


Exports  to  Primary-producing  Countries 

The  value  of  exports  to  the  overseas  primary- 
producing  countries  from  western  Europe  expanded 
more  rapidly  than  those  from  the  United  States 
between  1952  to  1958  (by  34  per  cent  as  against 
19  per  cent).  However,  since  imports  from  these 
areas  into  the  United  States  hardly  changed,  while 
to  western  Europe  they  rose  appreciably,  there  was 
only  a  moderate  difference  between  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  western  Europe’s  balance  of  trade  with  the 
primary  producers  (by  $1,000  million)  and  the  change 
in  that  of  the  United  States  ($1,125  million).  Further, 
since  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  growth  of 
western  European  and  United  States  trade  with  the 
primary-producing  countries  was  smaller  on  the 
export  than  on  the  import  side,  western  Europe  in¬ 
creased  its  share  in  the  combined  exports  of  western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  to  these  areas  com¬ 
paratively  little,  from  64  per  cent  in  1952  to  66  per 
cent  in  1958.^®  More  than  the  entire  rise  in  the  western 
European  share  in  exports  to  these  areas  was  accounted 
for  by  western  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom’s 
share  declined. 

The  relative  export  performances  of  the  various 
industrial  countries  appear  to  be  related  —  though 
less  strongly  than  in  the  case  of  the  primary  producers 
—  to  the  commodity  structure  of  exports;  and  the 
more  rapid  rise  in  recent  years  of  western  Europe’s 
exports  to  primary-producing  areas  than  those  of 
the  United  States  has  been  accompanied  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  change  in  the  commodity  structure  of 
western  European  exports,  partly  as  the  automatic 
effect  of  the  recovery  of  west  German  exports. 
Another  factor  of  importance  to  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  the  different  industrial  countries’  exports  to  these 
markets  is  the  geographical  distribution  of  these 
exports  among  primary-producing  countries  grouped 
according  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  their  own  exports. 
In  this  respect  western  Europe  has  improved  little  in 
recent  years  upon  its  rather  unfavourable  position 
relatively  to  that  of  the  United  States.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  the  primary-producing  countries  mainly 
exporting  petroleum  have  experienced  the  most  rapid 
growth  in  their  exports  and  those  mainly  exporting 
agricultural  products  the  slowest,  whereas  those 
exporting  mainly  minerals,  other  than  petroleum,  hold 
a  position  in  between.  While  western  European 
countries,  in  the  early  1950s,  accounted  for  two-thirds 
of  the  combined  exports  of  western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  to  the  primary-producing  areas,  they 
accounted  for  only  about  half  of  the  exports  to  coun¬ 
tries  exporting  mainly  petroleum  and  minerals,  but  for 
two-thirds  and  three-quarters  of  the  exports  to  pri¬ 
mary  producers  exporting  mainly  food  and  agricultural 

**  Before  the  war  western  Europe’s  share  was  appreciably 
higher,  71  per  cent  in  1928  and  74  per  cent  in  1938. 


Source :  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  I,  April  1959. 

See  Chapters  IV  and  V. 
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raw  materials  respectively.  The  position  has  since 
changed  little,  western  Europe’s  share  increasing  in 
the  markets  of  the  petroleum  exporters,  but  declining 
in  those  of  the  mineral  exporters. 

In  1958,  the  expansion  of  western  European  exports 
towards  the  primary  producing  areas  was  concentrated 
on  the  Middle  East,  mainland  China  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  dollar-area  countries  of  Latin  America. 
The  growth  of  western  European  exports  towards  the 
petroleum-exporting  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Latin  America  slowed  down  in  1958.  United 
States  exports,  in  contrast,  fell  sharply;  but  this  fall 
was  connected  in  part  with  a  check  to  United  States 
investment  in  —  and  shipments  of  equipment  to  — 
Venezuela.  Western  European  exports  to  other  mineral- 
producing  countries  fell  to  below  the  1957  level,  as 
d  d  exports  to  the  agricultural-exporting  areas. 


Western  European  exports  to  overseas  areas  in  1958 

Percentage 

Destination 

Million  dollars 

increase 
over  1957 

Total  . 

of  which: 

17  887 

+2 

United  States . 

3  192 

+8 

Canada  . 

841 

— 

Japan  . 

240 

-23 

Latin  America  —  dollar  .  .  . 

1  235 

"h3 

—  non-dollar  . 

1  216 

-4 

Middle  East  (non-sterling)  .  . 

1  225 

+  13 

Independent  sterling  area  .  .  . 

3  993 

-2 

Western  European  associates". 

4  420 

-2 

Mainland  China . 

464 

+97 

Sources :  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  I ;  and  Direction 
of  International  Trade,  United  Nations  Statistical  Papers,  Series  T. 

o  The  definition  is  the  same  as  in  Table  2,  and  therefore  includes  Ghana. 
Morocco  and  Tunisia,  which  became  politically  independent  during  the  period 
covered  by  Table  2. 


3.  Trade  among  Western  European  Countries 


The  Pattern  of  Trade  in,  1958 

In  1958  less  than  one-half  of  all  exports  from 
western  European  countries  went  to  destinations 
outside  the  area,  although  for  manufactured  goods 
alone  the  proportion  was  significantly  higher  (see 
Table  4).  The  United  Kingdom  has  an  exceptionally 
heavy  dependence  on  overseas  markets,  but  France 
and  Portugal  also  send  more  than  one-half  of  their 
exports  to  overseas  countries;  and  the  greater  part 
of  these  exports  from  all  three  countries  are  destined 
to  associated  areas.  For  Spain  (not  shown  in  the 
table)  the  proportion  of  exports  to  countries  outside 
western  Europe  also  seems  to  be  above  the  western 
European  average;  and  the  same  applies  to  Iceland, 
Turkey  and  Yugoslavia  —  three  countries  which  have 
relatively  high  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 
Europe  (see  section  5  below). 

Subject  to  these  partial  exceptions,  the  pattern  of 
western  European  trade  exhibits  a  high  degree  of 
mutual  dependence  among  the  countries  of  the  region. 
For  each  western  European  country  both  export  and 
import  trade  with  the  two  biggest  trading  countries  — 
western  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  —  are  of 
major  importance;  “  and,  in  addition,  there  are  a  few 
subsidiary  areas  with  a  very  marked  concentration  on 
intra-trade  —  for  example,  the  Benelux  countries  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries  —  in  each  case  based 
mainly  on  geographic  proximity.  The  highest  concen¬ 
trations  of  exports  on  western  European  markets  are 
thus  found  primarily  among  the  smaller  but  highly 
developed  countries  where  both  these  factors  operate 
—  Scandinavia,  the  Benelux  countries,  Austria  and 


Switzerland;  but  Irish  exports  also  are  absorbed 
almost  entirely  within  western  Europe,  about  three- 
quarters  going  to  the  United  Kingdom  market.  More 
than  half  of  all  western  German  exports  are  also 
absorbed  by  other  countries  of  the  region. 

The  concentration  on  western  Europe  of  the  exports 
of  the  smaller  countries  mentioned  above  was  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  previous  century  and,  in  most  cases, 
the  initial  impetus  was  given  by  the  growing  require¬ 
ments  for  imports  of  foods  and  crude  materials  in 
the  bigger  countries.  Exports  of  such  goods  facilitated 
economic  growth,  and  a  progressive  diversification 
of  their  economies,  in  the  small  countries.  Low 
tariffs  in  most  countries  and  few  other  restrictions  on 
trade  until  the  1920s  enabled  them,  in  many  cases, 
to  develop  manufacturing  production  designed  to 
serve  more  than  their  own  small  markets.  With 
imports  keeping  pace  with  their  growing  exports, 
they  have  become  and  remained,  without  exception, 
heavily  dependent  on  international  trade. 

Although  most  of  the  smaller  countries  have  been 
able  gradually  to  develop  exports  of  manufactures 
to  the  larger,  the  original  pattern  of  their  exports  has 
been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  retained  in  many  cases. 
In  Dutch  and  Danish  exports  to  western  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  foodstuffs  provide  a  far 
larger  share  than  in  exports  to  the  rest  of  Europe; 
similarly,  in  exports  from  Austria,  Finland,  Norway 
and  Sweden  to  these  two  countries  and  France, 
crude  materials  account  for  a  larger  share  than  in 
exports  to  other  western  European  countries.  In 


Both  Austria  and  Switzerland  are  heavily  dependent  on 
trade  with  western  Germany  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  with  each 
other  and  with  Italy. 


**  See  Appendix  Tables  A  and  B. 


Table  4 

Distribution  of  exports  from  individual  western  European  countries  in  1958  by  main  commodity  classes  and  by  areas  of  destination 


Sources:  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  January-December  1958,  United  Nations,  New  York;  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  IV,  Paris.  “  Excluding  Spain. 


general,  tariffs  on  manufactured  goods  are  higher  in 
the  bigger  countries  than  in  the  smaller,  and  this 
probably  accounts  in  part  for  the  differences  in  trade 
patterns;  but,  in  addition,  producers  of  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  in  many  of  the  smaller  countries 
have  found  it  worth  while  —  despite  industrialization 
at  home  —  progressively  to  adapt  their  output  to  the 
rising,  though  changing,  demands  for  these  goods  in 
the  major  European  markets,  where  ease  of  transport 
gives  them  some  initial  advantage  over  other  potential 
suppliers. 

There  are  substantial  differences  among  western 
European  countries  in  the  commodity  composition 
of  their  exports  to  the  region.  While,  on  the  average, 
manufactures  account  for  two-thirds  of  such  exports, 
certain  countries  have  a  concentration  far  surpassing 
this  —  notably  Switzerland,  western  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Belgium-Luxembourg  —  while 
for  others  the  shares  of  manufactures  are  relatively 
low.  This  is  to  be  expected  of  most  of  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries  in  the  region,  which  export  mainly 
foodstuffs;  but  Denmark,  the  Netherlands  and  Italy 
also  show  a  relatively  high  concentration  on  exports 
of  foodstuffs,  and  Sweden,  Austria,  Norway  and 
Finland  on  crude  materials.^® 

The  trade  of  each  western  European  country  with 
every  other  country  of  the  area  in  1958  is  shown  in 
Appendix  Tables  A  and  B,  analysed  according  to  its 
distribution  among  the  three  major  commodity  groups 
(foods,  beverages  and  tobacco;  fuels  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials;  manufactured  goods).  These  tables,  of  course, 
present  the  picture  of  intra-western  European  trade 
only  in  very  broad  outline  and  only  at  a  particular 
moment.  They  can,  however,  be  regarded  as  giving 
an  indication  of  the  trade  structure  about  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  impact  of  the  Common  Market  and  Free 
Trade  Association  arrangements  since,  although  trade 
patterns  change  continuously,  the  basic  changes  occur 
only  slowly.  No  country  can  drastically  change  its 
economic  structure  —  or,  therefore,  the  pattern  of  its 
trade  —  overnight.  Nevertheless,  in  considering  the 
probable  impact  on  the  existing  western  European 
trade  pattern  of  the  establishment  —  over  a  period  of 
10  to  15  years  —  of  two  preferential  trading  areas, 
the  tendencies  already  apparent  for  a  modification  of 
the  existing  structure  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Recent  Modifications  in  Trade  Patterns 

During  the  ’fifties,  intra-western  European  trade 
developed  faster  than  western  Europe’s  trade  with 
other  countries.  This  expansion  was  connected  with 
the  relatively  high  economic  growth  in  the  region,  and 
it  was  facilitated  by  the  gradual  liberalization  of 
intra-OEEC  trade.  The  rate  of  economic  growth 
showing  significant  differences  as  between  countries, 

“  See  Appendix  Table  B. 


there  were  naturally  relatively  large  changes  in  the 
shares  of  individual  countries  in  intra-westem  Euro¬ 
pean  imports;  and  changes  in  export  shares  also 
occurred,  stemming  both  from  differences  in  the 
adaptability  of  individual  economies  to  changing 
market  opportunities  and  from  the  initial  degree  of 
concentration  of  their  exports  on  the  more  expansive 
markets.  The  shares  of  western  Germany,  Italy  and 
Austria  in  intra-western  European  trade  rose,  while 
the  shares  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark  fell.  Since  these  shifts  were  related,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  to  particularly  favourable  constella¬ 
tions  of  expansionary  forces  in  certain  countries 
(abundant  labour  supply,  etc.)  which  are  not  likely 
to  prevail  in  the  future,  there  is  little  reason  to  foresee 
an  automatic  continuation  of  past  trends  of  over-all 
growth  of  exports  (or  of  exports  to  western  Europe) 
in  individual  countries. 

Some  other  tendencies  observed  during  the  past 
few  years  could,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  expected 
to  continue  if  no  drastic  changes  in  trade  policies  were 
in  prospect  —  for  example,  the  falling  share  of  foods 
and  crude  materials  in  intra-western  European  trade 
and,  in  particular,  the  falling  share  of  foodstuffs  in 
the  exports  of  Denmark,  the  Netherlands  and  Italy. 
The  recent  decline  in  the  share  of  crude  materials  in 
the  exports  of  the  timber-producing  countries  would 
also  have  been  likely  to  continue  as  products  are 
increasingly  processed  before  export.  Other  tendencies 
which  could  have  been  expected  to  persist  are  the 
increasing  attention  recently  paid  by  western  German 
exporters  to  overseas  markets  —  in  order  to  diversify 
the  export  structure,  at  present  largely  concentrated 
on  western  European  markets  —  and  the  opposite 
tendency  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  exporters 
are  anxious  to  share  in  the  western  European  ex¬ 
pansion,  thus  finding  some  compensation  for  the  slow 
over-all  economic  growth  and  sharp  fluctuations  in 
capacity  to  import  in  traditional  overseas  markets. 

One  other  development  can  be  noted  as  probably 
permanent,  even  if  not  automatically  continuing.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  disintegration  of  intra-westem 
European  trade  during  the  ’thirties  resulted  in  a 
particularly  rapid  decline  in  mutual  trade  among  the 
three  biggest  countries  —  France,  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom  —  trade  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  being  the  most  severely  affected:  subsequently, 
the  reintegration  during  the  ’fifties  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  rapid  expansion  of  trade  between  France 
and  western  Germany  —  at  a  rate  faster  than  the 
growth  of  west  German  trade  with  most  other  trading 
partners. 

The  Impact  of  the  EEC  and  ETA 

The  decisions  to  establish  the  two  preferential 
trading  areas  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
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and  the  Free  Trade  Association  have  introduced  a 
new  complex  of  influences  on  the  western  European 
economy  which  will  operate  mainly  —  though  not 
entirely  —  via  effects  on  the  flows  of  international 
trade.  The  main  features  of  the  two  schemes,  and  of 
the  steps  so  far  taken  to  bring  the  Common  Market 
of  the  EEC  into  effective  existence,  are  reviewed  in 
section  4  below. 

The  two  sub-regional  integration  schemes,  although 
different  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the 
degree  of  integration  of  the  participating  economies 
at  which  they  aim,  have  one  important  common 
feature  —  the  elimination  of  tariffs  and  quota  restric¬ 
tions  on  trade  among  the  member  countries  of  each 
grouping.  This  is  expected  to  result  in  important 
modifications,  over  the  transition  period,  both  of  the 
present  pattern  of  intra-western  European  trade  and 
of  trade  relations  with  countries  outside  the  region. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  in  the  flows  of 
trade  between  the  EEC  countries  and  the  eastern 
European  and  extra-European  areas,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  flows  between  the  FTA  countries  and  those 
areas,  on  the  other,  may  well  differ  considerably,  since 
the  EEC  is  going  to  establish  a  common  tariff  against 
non-members,  while  in  the  FTA  the  participants  will 
retain  their  individual  tariffs  against  non-participants. 

The  possible  effects  on  trade  with  extra-European 
countries  of  sub-regional  integration  schemes  were 
discussed  in  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957,^^ 
which  contained  a  detailed  examination  of  the  future 
prospects  for  western  European  imports  from  overseas 
primary-producing  countries.  This  analysis  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  modifications  in  trade  flows  arising 
from  the  formation  of  the  EEC  would  be  of  small 
importance  when  regarded  in  relation  to  the  problems 
likely  to  arise  as  a  result  of  the  very  different  export 
prospects  of  individual  overseas  primary-producing 
countries  which  are  a  consequence  of  their  production 
and  export  structures.  Countries  exporting  petro¬ 
leum  and  basic  metals,  as  well  as  those  exporting 
tropical  foods  and  beverages,  appeared  to  have 
relatively  favourable  prospects,  while  those  exporting 
foodstuffs  which  compete  directly  with  European 
production  or  exporting  agricultural  raw  materials 
could  expect  no  significant  increase  in  sales  to  western 
Europe. 

Within  western  European  imports  from  North 
America  there  is  already  a  tendency  for  purchases  of 
manufactured  goods  to  decline;  and  the  formation 
of  the  EEC  and  FTA  will,  if  anything,  strengthen  this 
tendency.  The  implications  for  trade  between  western 
European  countries  and  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  discussed  in  section  5  below. 

Any  attempt  to  assess  the  changes  in  intra-western 
European  trade  relations  that  may  originate  in  the 


formation  of  the  two  new  preferential  trading  areas 
must  clearly  take  into  account,  in  particular,  (a)  the 
average  tariff  levels  in  participating  countries  and  the 
scope  of  existing  quota  restrictions;  (b)  the  present 
commodity  composition  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  individual  countries;  (c)  the  extent  to  which  trade 
is  already  concentrated  on  countries  within  the  relevant 
preferential  area;  and  (d)  the  present  nature  of  agricul¬ 
tural  protection  and  the  prospective  changes  in  this 
field,  within  each  association. 

As  has  been  noted  above,  the  smaller  countries  of 
Europe  generally  apply  lower  customs  tariffs  than  do 
the  bigger  ones.  Within  the  EEC  the  creation  of  the 
common  tariff  against  non-member  countries  will, 
for  the  majority  of  items  in  each  country’s  trade, 
involve  a  certain  lowering  of  the  French  and  Italian 
rates  and  an  increase  in  those  of  Benelux.^’  The  end 
result  appears  likely  to  be  a  common  tariff  of  a  nature 
rather  similar  to  the  existing  western  German  tariff.** 
In  the  Free  Trade  Association,  individual  countries  will 
retain  their  own  tariffs  against  outsiders.  Thus,  the 
preference  accorded  to  other  member  countries  on  the 
British  market  will  be  substantial,  but  British  exports 
to  member  countries  with  low  tariffs  —  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  and  Switzerland  —  will  not  in  general 
enjoy  a  commensurate  margin  of  preference. 

The  EEC  countries  have,  on  the  average,  a  some¬ 
what  higher  concentration  on  manufactured  exports 
both  to  member  countries  and  to  other  western 
European  countries  than  have  those  of  the  FTA  (see 
Table  5).  Since  tariff  discrimination  against  imports 
from  the  opposite  group  will  in  each  case  be  much 
greater  in  the  manufactures  category  than  for  foods 
and  crude  materials,*®  this  situation  might  seem  to 
imply  a  greater  threat  to  exports  from  EEC  to  FTA 
countries  than  to  the  opposite  flow.  However,  if 
tarifflevels  are  also  taken  into  account,  this  conclusion 
must  be  modified.  On  balance,  the  margins  of  pre¬ 
ference  likely  to  be  established  within  the  EEC  can 


It  appears  that  out  of  the  5,000  to  6,000  items  in  the  French 
tariff  on  which  rates  of  duty  on  intra-EEC  trade  were  reduced 
by  10  per  cent  in  January  1959  (7,000  to  8,000  in  Italy)  the 
reductions  were  extended  to  all  GATT  members,  and  others 
enjoying  most-favoured-nation  treatment,  for  all  but  2-3  per  cent 
of  the  items  (10-15  per  cent  in  Italy).  This  indicates  that  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  then  existing  duties  in  these  two 
countries  were  above  the  rates  determined  for  the  EECs’  com¬ 
mon  tariff.  In  the  Benelux  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
existence  of  a  less  differentiated  tariff  and  of  more  duty-free 
items  meant  that  the  10  per  cent  reductions  of  duties  on  trade 
with  EEC  countries  applied  to  only  some  2,500  to  3,000  tariff 
headings;  and  of  these  reductions  some  three-quarters  were  in 
rates  above  those  contemplated  for  the  eventual  common  tariff 
and  were  therefore  extended  to  the  trade  of  GATT  members  also. 

**  This  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  there  will  not  be  very 
many  changes  (both  upwards  and  downwards)  from  the  present 
western  German  duties  on  individual  products. 

For  most  crude  materials  it  will,  in  fact,  be  insignificant; 
and  for  foodstuffs  the  eventual  common  decision  on  agricultural 
policies  in  general  within  the  EEC  area  is  likely  to  be  more 
important  than  the  tariff  changes. 


“  Chapter  V. 


Table  5 

Trade  among  western  European  countries  in  1958  by  main  sub-areas  and  by  commodity  classes 


A  =  Food  (SITC  sections  0  and  1) 

B  =  Crude  materials  (SITC  sections  2  to  4) 

C  =  Manufactured  goods  (SITC  sections  5  to  8) 
D  =  Total 


Exports  to 

European  Economic 
Community  countries 

Outer  Seven 

Total 

of  which : 
Western  Germany 

Total  j 

of  which : 
United  Kingdom 

Europe 

Europe 

Exports  from 

I  II  1 

I 

II 

I 

II 

I 

II 

I  II  1 

I  II 

European  Economic 

A 

257 

13 

141 

26 

176 

12 

102 

26 

12 

4 

445 

12 

Community  countries 

B 

325 

20 

n 

16 

179 

15 

54 

17 

23 

9 

527 

17 

C 

327 

67 

75 

58 

253 

73 

53 

57 

67 

87 

647 

71 

D 

315 

100 

85 

100 

228 

100 

61 

100 

51 

100 

594 

100 

of  which  : 

Western  Germany  .  . 

A 

19 

3 

17 

2 

5 

3 

2 

1 

38 

2 

B 

120 

21 

46 

8 

4 

5 

4 

3 

170 

13 

C 

130 

76 

1S4 

90 

22 

90 

36 

96 

320 

85 

D 

111 

100 

111 

100 

16 

100 

24 

100 

246 

100 

Outer  Seven  .... 

A 

154 

15 

82 

19 

136 

17 

101 

37 

15 

6 

305 

15 

B 

195 

23 

85 

24 

136 

20 

71 

31 

31 

14 

362 

21 

C 

157 

62 

62 

57 

124 

63 

22 

32 

54 

80 

335 

64 

D 

163 

100 

69 

100 

128 

100 

44 

100 

43 

100 

334 

100 

of  which : 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

A 

21 

6 

8 

8 

7 

3 

10 

6 

38 

5 

B 

38 

14 

10 

13 

43 

21 

23 

16 

104 

17 

C 

66 

SO 

19 

79 

48 

76 

32 

78 

146 

78 

D 

S4 

too 

16 

100 

41 

100 

27 

100 

122 

100 

Other  western  Europe 

A 

no 

49 

54 

51 

131 

54 

107 

58 

9 

40 

250 

51 

B 

63 

35 

27 

30 

44 

24 

37 

24 

4 

31 

111 

29 

C 

8 

16 

4 

19 

9 

22 

6 

18 

1 

29 

18 

20 

D 

32 

100 

14 

100 

37 

100 

28 

100 

3 

100 

72 

100 

Total  western  Europe 

A 

521 

16 

in 

26 

443 

18 

310 

36 

36 

6 

1000 

16 

B 

583 

22 

185 

21 

359 

18 

162 

23 

58 

12 

1000 

19 

C 

492 

62 

141 

53 

386 

64 

81 

41 

122 

82 

1000 

65 

D 

510 

100 

168 

100 

393 

100 

100 

97 

100 

1000 

100 

Sources :  See  Appendix  Tables  A  and  B. 

o  Figures  in  column  I  relate  to  per  mille  distribution  of  intra-westem  European  trade  for  the  total  and  for  each  commodity  class;  figures  in  column  II  relate 
to  the  percentage  share  of  each  commodity  class  in  total  exports. 


hardly  fail  to  be  greater  than  those  which  will  be 
established  in  the  FT  A,  where  the  United  Kingdom  is 
the  only  large  market  for  manufactured  goods  pro¬ 
tected  to  a  degree  comparable  with  that  apparently 
contemplated  by  the  former  area.  The  fact  that  the 
present  tariff  levels  of  France  and  Italy  against  non¬ 
members  will  be  reduced  is,  in  this  context,  of  little 
significance  by  comparison  with  the  margins  of  intra- 
EEC  preference  that  will  be  created.  Moreover,  the 
existing  geographic  pattern  of  trade  seems  relatively 
favourable  to  the  EEC  countries. 

Among  the  EEC  countries,  Benelux  exports  of  all 
classes  of  commodities  are  particularly  heavily  con¬ 
centrated  on  member  countries;  but  France  and 
Italy  also  export  more  to  member  countries  than  to 
FT  A  countries  (except  that  Italian  exports  of  crude 
materials  go  overwhelmingly  to  such  countries  — 


largely  to  Switzerland),  and  French  food  exports 
have  a  slightly  better  market  there  than  inside  EEC. 
Western  Germany  is  in  a  different  position,  with  equal 
exports  to  each  area;  but  for  manufactures,  the  outer 
seven  countries  now  offer  the  more  important  outlet. 
For  the  whole  EEC,  intra-trade  accounted  in  1958 
for  53  per  cent  of  the  area’s  total  exports  to  western 
Europe,  whereas  the  outer  seven  countries  took 
38  per  cent. 

Among  the  latter  group  of  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  is  exported  to  the  EEC  area  than  to 
FTA  countries,  and  this  is  true  of  all  three  main 
classes  of  commodities  (see  Table  5).  Exports  from 
Switzerland  and  Austria  are  particularly  concentrated 
on  the  Common  Market  and,  although  this  applies 
to  an  exceptional  degree  for  food  and  crude  materials, 
the  concentration  is  high  in  the  case  of  manufactures 
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also  —  exports  to  EEC  being  three  times  as  great  as 
exports  to  the  outer  seven.  Portugal  and  the  United 
Kingdom  also  export  more  to  the  Common  Market 
than  to  member  countries  of  the  FT  A  —  in  Portugal 
mainly  because  of  the  direction  of  exports  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  but  in  the  United  Kingdom  mainly  because 
these  countries  provide  the  principal  European  market 
for  British  exports  of  manufactures.  Within  the  Free 
Trade  Association,  only  the  three  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  are  more  dependent  upon  other  member  countries 
than  on  the  EEC  for  export  markets;  and  this  de¬ 
pendence  is  mainly  on  markets  for  manufactures, 
while  exports  of  food  and  crude  materials  are  more 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sub-areas. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  the  probable  direct  impact  of 
sub-regional  integration  plans  on  their  export  trade, 
the  western  European  countries  can  be  very  roughly 
arranged  in  four  categories,  of  ascending  order  of 
vulnerability:  (i)  exports  consist  overwhelmingly  (or 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  two-thirds)  of  manufactures, 
and  the  larger  share  now  flows  to  countries  within  the 
same  preferential  area  (Belgium-Luxembourg  is  the 
most  extreme  case  in  this  group,  but  France  and  Italy 
also  belong  there);  (ii)  food  and/or  crude  materials 
provide  a  large  proportion  of  exports,  which  go  mainly 
to  countries  within  the  group  (the  situation  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  the  three  Scandinavian  countries 
in  the  FTA);  (iii)  the  same  commodity  composition 
of  exports  as  in  (ii)  but  destined  mainly  to  countries 
in  the  other  group  (Portugal);  (iv)  exports  consist 
overwhelmingly  of  manufactures,  but  the  larger  part 
goes  to  countries  in  the  other  group  (Switzerland, 
Austria  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  western  Germany  and 
the  United  Kingdom). 

On  the  side  of  imports,  the  initial  impact  is  likely 
to  depend  mainly  on  the  height  of  a  country’s  present 
tariff  on  manufactured  goods  and  on  (a  partly  related 
characteristic)  the  extent  to  which  its  manufacturing 
industries  are  already  highly  specialized  and  competing 
effectively,  within  their  chosen  fields,  on  the  European 
market.  The  Benelux  countries,  Switzerland  and 
Sweden  are  clear  examples  of  countries  with  a  high 
proportion  of  their  manufacturing  industries  already 
highly  specialized  and  competing  on  international 
markets  without  having  a  closely  protected  home 
market  to  offer  support.  While  the  removal  of  all 
existing  protection  against  imports  from  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  respective  preferential  areas  may  be 
expected  to  have  some  trade-creating  effects,  tending 
to  expand  their  total  import  bills,  the  trade-diverting 
effects  of  new  preferences  may,  in  general,  be  expected 
to  be  greater. 

Thus,  within  the  projected  Free  Trade  Association 
of  the  outer  seven,  the  removal  of  tariffs  on  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  other  members  may 
well  tend  to  raise  that  country’s  total  imports;  but  in 


the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  existence  of  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  specialization  and  of  relatively  low 
tariffs  may  tend  to  make  the  trade-diverting  effects  on 
their  imports  greater  than  the  trade-creating  effects.^®" 
Within  the  EEC  Common  Market,  however,  France, 
Italy  and  western  Germany  present  obvious  possibili¬ 
ties  of  trade  creation  as  the  removal  of  barriers  to  intra¬ 
trade  increases  competitive  pressures  and  permits  the 
realization  of  potential  complementarities  in  their 
economies.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  problems 
of  adjustment  created  for  its  member  countries  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Common  Market  may  be  more 
widespread  and  difficult  than  those  arising  within  the 
Free  Trade  Association;  and  the  possible  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  greater  efficiency  and  a  higher  degree  of 
specialization  may  be  correspondingly  greater  if  the 
policies  of  producers  and  traders  in  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  —  and  governments’  implementation  of  the  “  rules 
of  competition  ”  ^  —  permit  them  to  be  realized. 

The  Possible  Impact  on  Individual  Countries 

The  suggestions  made  above  as  to  the  tendencies 
likely  to  be  produced  by  the  two  integration  schemes 
are  of  an  extremely  general  nature;  and  an  examina¬ 
tion,  far  more  detailed  than  available  data  yet  permit, 
of  the  actual  and  potential  tariff  structures  and  the 
related  production  structures  and  trade  flows  of 
individual  countries  would  be  needed  before  they 
could  be  made  at  all  precise.  However,  in  subsequent 
paragraphs,  an  attempt  is  made  to  call  attention  to 
additional  features  of  the  trading  position  of  individual 
countries  that  are  relevant  in  this  context. 

Western  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom 
dominate,  in  terms  of  economic  size  and  trading 
importance,  their  respective  preferential  areas,  though 
western  Germany’s  share  in  the  economic  activity  of 
the  EEC  area  is  hardly  comparable  with  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  within  the  FTA.  The  exports  of 
each  to  countries  affected  by  the  integration  schemes 
are  composed,  to  the  extent  of  some  75  per  cent,  of 
manufactured  goods;  and  for  each  country  the 
sub-area  of  which  it  is  not  a  member  absorbs  the 
larger  share  of  these  exports.  (If  their  mutual  trade  is 
excluded,  the  two  shares  are,  in  both  cases,  the  same.) 
British  exports  to  western  Europe  are,  however,  much 
smaller  than  those  of  western  Germany  (both  abso¬ 
lutely  and  in  relation  to  exports  to  all  areas)  because  of 
the  United  Kingdom’s  heavy  dependence  on  overseas 
markets.  Whether  or  not  their  intra-trade  is  included, 
both  countries  import  manufactures  mainly  from  the 
EEC  group. 


This  may  be  less  true  of  Denmark  than  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries,  in  view  of  the  considerable  protection  afforded  to  Danish 
industry  by  quota  restrictions,  which  have  only  very  recently 
begun  to  be  substantially  modified. 

*»  See  section  4  below. 
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Western  German  exports  of  manufactures  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1958  amounted  to  $314  million, 
and  those  to  other  FT  A  countries  to  $1,843  million, 
whereas  exports  to  EEC  countries  were  $1,821  million. 
British  exports  to  all  EEC  countries  amounted  to 
$913  million  (and  excluding  western  Germany  to 
$645  million),  and  to  the  FTA  area  they  were 
$667  million.  A  certain  deflection  of  both  western 
German  and  British  exports  to  destinations  within 
their  respective  preferential  areas  is  to  be  expected, 
and  their  relative  gains  will  depend  upon  a  number 
of  factors. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tariff  preference  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  in  FTA  markets  will  be 
considerably  smaller  than  that  enjoyed  by  western 
Germany  inside  EEC  in  relation  to  non-member 
countries;  and  west  German  industry  has  so  far  been 
rather  less  protected  than  has  that  of  its  two  major 
competitors  within  the  area  —  France  and  Italy.  On 
the  other  hand.  United  Kingdom  exports  should  reap 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  benefit  of  the  deflection  of 
import  demand  in  the  other  countries  of  the  FTA, 
since  the  intra-trade  of  these  economies  is  already 
highly  specialized.  Moreover,  the  value  of  trade  thus 
at  stake  (for  western  Germany  with  the  FTA  and  for 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  EEC)  is  much  greater  for 
western  Germany  than  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Secondly,  two  of  the  FTA  countries  —  Austria  and 
Switzerland  —  with  extremely  intense  trade  depen¬ 
dence  on  western  Germany,  have  easy  transport  and 
other  links,  such  as  a  common  language,  with  western 
Germany.  So  far  as  the  trade  between  western 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  the 
increased  competition  with  western  Germany  of  the 
FTA  countries  in  the  United  Kingdom  market  may  be 
little  different  in  intensity  from  the  increased  competi¬ 
tion  which  British  exporters  will  face  in  western  Ger¬ 
many  from  EEC  suppliers.  Finally,  as  has  been 
suggested  above,  the  trade-creation  effects  of  the 
removal  of  tariffs  on  inter-member  trade  within  each 
preference  area  will  depend,  in  part,  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  economies  within  each  area  are  already 
complementary,  which  in  turn  depends  partly  on  the 
existing  tariff  levels.  Within  the  FTA,  the  trade- 
creating  effects  of  the  removal  of  other  members’ 
tariffs  against  imports  of  British  manufacturers  seem 
likely  to  be  much  less  than  the  corresponding  effects 
of  the  freeing  of  French  or  Italian  trade  from  duties 
on  imports  from  other  EEC  countries.  Thus,  the 
total  market  open  to  west  German  competition  within 
EEC  seems  likely,  other  things  being  equal,  to  show 
a  more  expansive  tendency  than  will  that  of  the  other 
FTA  countries  for  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  competition  with  western  Germany  for  the 
trade  deflected  into  the  EEC  market  seems  likely  to 
be  more  intense  than  the  increased  competition  with 
the  United  Kingdom  of  other  suppliers  within  the 


FTA.  Thus,  taking  into  account  also  the  relative 
volumes  of  the  trade  flows  involved,  the  ultimate 
impact  on  the  exports  of  the  two  countries  may  not 
be  very  different. 

Both  western  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  relatively  high  tariffs  on  many  types  of  manu¬ 
factured  imports;  and  the  removal  of  duties  on 
imports  from  other  member  countries  will  tend  to 
raise  their  total  imports  of  such  goods.  The  argument 
adduced  above  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pro¬ 
portionate  rise  in  British  imports  on  this  account  may 
tend  to  be  rather  less  than  the  increase  in  west  German 
purchases. 

Applying  an  analysis  similar  to  that  used  above, 
Switzerland  appears  to  be  one  of  the  countries  which 
would  seem  likely  to  experience  considerable  shifts  in 
its  geographic  distribution  of  exports.  Almost  90  per 
cent  of  its  exports  to  the  EEC  countries  are  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  these  exports  are  about  three  times  as  large  as 
those  to  the  FTA  countries.  A  substantial  proportion 
of  Swiss  exports  of  manufactures  is  of  highly  special¬ 
ized  products  in  which  advanced  techniques  and  high 
quality  play  a  predominant  role.  Swiss  watches, 
certain  types  of  machine  tools,  textile  machinery, 
pharmaceuticals  and  other  high-value  chemicals  —  as 
well  as  special  types  of  textiles  —  have  found  wide¬ 
spread  markets,  not  least  in  the  bigger  countries  and 
often  even  despite  relatively  high  tariff  barriers. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  trade  diversion  effects  of 
the  formation  of  the  EEC  and  FTA  will  be  less  felt 
by  such  products  than  by  more  standardized  lines. 
Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  post-war  “  hardness  ” 
of  the  Swiss  franc  and  the  relatively  “  less  essential  ” 
nature  of  many  Swiss  exports,  Swiss  export  industries 
are  used  to  coping  with  sudden  changes  in  the  terms 
on  which  they  are  permitted  to  trade  in  foreign 
markets.  It  is  rather  typical  of  small  countries  which 
have  reached  a  high  degree  of  industrial  development 
that  their  exports  are  specialized  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  certain  types  of  products  for  which  not  even 
the  biggest  countries  offer  a  sufficiently  large  domestic 
market  to  make  production  for  that  market  alone 
entirely  economic.  There  are  many  cases  where  a 
relatively  small  country  accounts  for  a  very  important 
share  of  total  world  trade:  Swiss  watches,  Czecho¬ 
slovak  equipment  for  sugar  industries,  Danish  marine 
diesel  engines  and  equipment  for  cement  production, 
Swedish  primus  stoves,  beacons  and  compressors. 

Thus,  it  is  likely  that  Switzerland  will  be  able  to 
retain  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  its  existing 
markets  in  the  EEC  for  specialized  products;  but  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  some  diversion  of  trade  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  the  increased  preferential 
margins  for  competitors  of  Swiss  products  in  the  EEC 
and  the  pull  from  the  British  market,  a  country  where 
duties  on  some  of  the  major  Swiss  export  goods  are 
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relatively  high  at  present.  The  net  effect  on  the  Swiss 
economy  of  these  influences  may  not  be  important. 
A  favourable  factor  for  Switzerland,  as  for  all  countries 
with  low  import  duties,  is  that  adjustments  to  its 
imports  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  barriers  to  goods 
coming  from  within  the  FTA  may  be  small. 

Austria,  like  Switzerland,  exhibits  a  high  concentra¬ 
tion  of  trade  on  EEC  countries,  especially  western 
Germany.  Over  80  per  cent  of  all  exports  of  food  and 
crude  materials  are  destined  to  these  countries;  but 
food  exports  are  relatively  small,  and  exports  of  crude 
materials  are  not  likely  to  encounter  significant 
discrimination.  The  EEC  area  now  takes  three  times 
as  great  a  value  of  Austrian  manufactured  exports 
as  do  the  FTA  countries.  These  exports  do  not  seem 
to  be  concentrated  on  highly  specialized  articles  to 
the  same  degree  as  Swiss  exports,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  more  affected  by  trade  diversion. 

Imports  into  Austria  from  the  FTA  countries  are 
little  more  than  one-seventh  of  those  from  the  EEC 
area  at  the  present  time;  and  imports  from  the  former 
countries  of  manufactured  goods  alone  are  only  about 
one-fifth  of  those  from  the  EEC.  Traditional  ties  and 
other  factors  may  tend  to  limit  the  deflection  of  this 
trade,  though  a  tendency  may  be  expected  for  imports 
in  total  to  rise,  and  for  the  FTA’s  share  of  them  to 
rise  sharply. 

Belgium-Luxembourg  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
countries  with  an  existing  trade  pattern  which  may  be 
relatively  little  affected  by  the  new  developments, 
partly  as  a  result  of  adjustments  already  brought  about 
by  association  with  the  Netherlands.  Exports  (largely 
manufactures)  to  EEC  countries  are  three  times  as 
large  as  those  going  to  FTA  countries.  However, 
Belgium-Luxembourg  now  enjoys  exclusive  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  on  the  Dutch  market,  which  accounts 
for  one-half  of  total  exports  of  manufactures  to  the 
EEC  area;  and  with  the  ending  of  this  situation,  it 
is  likely  —  even  though  Benelux  tariffs  are  low  — 
that  Belgian  exports  will  become  somewhat  more 
evenly  distributed  among  EEC  member  countries. 

The  prospective  common  EEC  tariffs,  which  will 
be  higher  than  the  existing  Benelux  tariff,  is  bound  to 
increase  protection  against  goods  entering  Belgium- 
Luxembourg  from  non-EEC  countries;  and  half  of 
such  imports  from  FTA  countries  at  present  originate 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  impact  of  the  new 
tariff  on  total  imports  into  Belgium-Luxembourg 
seems  unlikely  to  be  very  great. 

France  and  Italy  also  trade  more  with  EEC  countries 
than  with  those  of  the  FTA,  although  for  Italy  the 
difference  is  small.  French  exports  of  manufactures 
go  largely  to  western  Germany  and  Belgium-Luxem¬ 
bourg;  and  French  imports  of  manufactures  are  also 
heavily  concentrated  on  the  former  country.  The 
trade-creation  effects  of  the  EEC  arrangements  for 


both  French  and  west  German  trade  are  likely  to  be 
considerable,  as  will  be  the  deflection  of  each  country’s 
trade  towards  the  EEC  area.  A  considerable  expansion 
of  their  mutual  trade  may  therefore  be  expected, 
together  with  a  tendency  for  the  total  French  import 
bill  to  rise,  unless  the  trend  towards  integration  of  the 
two  economies  encourages  arrangements  between 
French  and  west  German  firms,  designed  to  restrict 
competition.  Such  arrangements  have  already  been 
made  in  several  branches  of  industry. 

In  the  FTA  markets,  French  exports  are  going  to 
meet  growing  competition.  Among  these  countries, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Switzerland  are  the  most 
important  customers  for  French  manufactures  at 
present;  and  a  certain  diversion  of  trade  is  likely, 
resulting  in  an  increase  in  exchanges  between  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  United  Kingdom.  French  exports  to 
other  FTA  countries  are  relatively  small,  and  are,  if 
anything,  likely  to  fall  in  importance. 

Italy,  like  France,  is  a  high-tariff  country  for  which 
the  total  import  bill  seems  likely  to  rise  as  a  result 
of  entry  into  the  EEC.  One-fifth  of  all  imports 
come  from  that  area  and  the  proportion  may  well 
increase.  Italian  exports  to  countries  within  the  FTA 
go  mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Switzerland, 
and  sales  of  foodstuffs  to  both  countries  are  con¬ 
siderably  more  important  than  those  of  manufactures. 
Thus,  the  share  of  export  trade  thus  at  stake  as  a 
result  of  the  formation  of  the  FTA  is  probably  rela¬ 
tively  smaller  for  Italy  than  for  France  or  western 
Germany,  whereas  its  chances  of  expanding  markets 
within  the  EEC  area  are  good. 

Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  have  in  common  a 
relatively  high  dependence  upon  food  in  their  total 
exports  to  western  Europe  (significantly  higher  for 
Denmark  than  for  the  Netherlands),  though  with  a 
tendency  for  dependence  on  such  exports  to  decrease. 
The  Dutch  economy  —  already  integrated  with  the 
highly  industrialized  economy  of  Belgium-Luxem¬ 
bourg  —  has  experienced  a  rapid  increase  in  industrial 
production,  facilitated  by  a  rapidly  growing  labour 
supply,  and  in  exports  of  manufactures.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  is  likely  to  benefit  from  the  tariff  reductions  in 
the  other  EEC  countries,  since  its  competitive  position 
is  relatively  strong  and  its  present  tariff  protection 
low,  but  may  lose  some  of  its  past  gains  in  the  Belgium- 
Luxembourg  market.  In  particular,  exports  of  manu¬ 
factures  to  France  and  Italy  —  at  present  small  — 
seem  likely  to  increase.  The  fact  that  manufactures 
account  for  a  much  bigger  share  in  Dutch  exports  to 
Belgium  than  in  those  to  other  EEC  countries  suggests 
that  such  exports  may  make  considerable  headway 
in  other  EEC  markets  as  their  conditions  for  competi¬ 
tion  improve. 

Dutch  exports  of  manufactures  to  FTA  countries 
are  relatively  high  and  largely  consist  of  ships  and 
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specialized  products  in  the  electrical  field.  It  was 
suggested  above  that  small  countries,  if  exporting 
manufactures  to  any  great  extent,  tend  to  have  a 
rather  specialized  trade  and  to  be  competitive  in  their 
respective  fields  of  specialization;  they  may  thus  be 
able  to  retain  export  markets  despite  the  fact  that 
these  will  be  affected  by  discriminatory  measures. 
The  substantial  Dutch  exports  of  crude  materials  to 
both  EEC  and  FTA  countries  consist,  in  the  latter 
case,  to  a  large  extent  of  petroleum  products.  These 
seem  likely  to  be  relatively  unaffected  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  two  preferential  areas. 

Food  exports  from  the  Netherlands,  which  compete 
directly  with  those  of  Denmark,  seem  likely  to  become 
gradually  more  concentrated  on  EEC  countries, 
although,  in  the  shorter  run,  various  agreements  aim 
at  preserving  the  relative  shares  of  Dutch  and  Danish 
exports  to  the  main  importing  countries  (western 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom).  Denmark,  by 
virtue  of  its  very  high  dependence  on  food  exports, 
is  in  this  respect  in  a  more  vulnerable  position  than 
the  Netherlands.  Since  the  FTA  countries  are  not 
contemplating  a  common  agricultural  policy,  such  as 
is  intended  by  the  EEC,  but  will  retain  an  open  door 
to  imports  from  extra-western  European  countries, 
Denmark  (unlike  the  Netherlands)  is  not  automatic¬ 
ally  assured  a  preferential  market.  Judging  from 
recent  agreements,  however,  the  policy  of  the  FTA 
countries  seems  to  be  to  give  Denmark  in  fact  an 
increasingly  favourable  position  in  their  markets. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  first  steps  have  been  to 
give  Denmark  as  favourable  tariff  treatment,  for  its 
major  food  exports,  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand; 
and  within  the  Scandinavian  countries  as  a  group, 
a  gradual  integration  of  their  agricultures  may  well 
emerge,  although  for  reasons  of  domestic  policies  this 
will  clearly  be  a  long  process. 

However,  Denmark  is  rapidly  expanding  exports 
of  industrial  goods,  and  the  formation  of  the  FTA 
is  likely  to  be  of  benefit  in  this  field.  While  Denmark  is, 
in  general,  a  low-tariff  country,  domestic  industries 
have  in  the  past  been  rather  widely  protected  by 
quota  restrictions.  The  results  were,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  a  concentration  on  the  home 
market  and  a  comparative  neglect  of  export  opportu¬ 
nities.  The  gradual  reduction  of  quota  restrictions 
during  the  ’fifties,  both  in  Denmark  and  in  other 
countries,  has  increased  interest  in  export  markets 
and  resulted  in  a  rapid  growth  of  exports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  In  1958,  the  EEC  and  FTA  areas 
took  roughly  the  same  amounts  of  Danish  manufac¬ 
tures;  in  the  future,  the  larger  share  is  likely  to  be 
directed  towards  the  latter  group  of  countries.  Danish 
imports  will  tend  to  be  increased  by  the  removal  of 
the  last  vestiges  of  quota  protection;  but,  as  noted 
above,  tariffs  are  already  low  and  the  deflection  of 
trade  may  be  small. 


The  export  structure  of  Norway  displays  a  relatively 
high  concentration  on  foodstuffs  (largely  fish)  and 
raw  materials  (including  marine  oils).  Norwegian 
exports  of  fish  have  in  the  past  encountered  marketing 
difficulties  in  many  western  European  countries,  and 
large  quantities  are  exported  to  eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  treatment  of  trade  in  fish  in 
the  FTA  agreement  is  not  yet  finally  determined;  but 
it  may  be  expected  that  growing  outlets  within  that 
area  will  be  assured  to  Norway.  In  any  case,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  EEC  and  FTA  will  probably  not  worsen 
Norway’s  over-all  export  position.  Norwegian  exp^^rts 
of  manufactures  are  heavily  concentrated  on  chemicals 
and  paper;  and,  in  the  chemicals  sector,  Norway’s 
natural  advantages  (in  the  electro-chemical  branch) 
are  so  great  that  discrimination  inside  the  EEC  is 
unlikely  to  affect  greatly  Norwegian  exports.  The 
EEC  countries  are  likely  to  remain  net  importers  of 
paper;  and  Norway  seems  likely  to  retain  its  position 
in  that  market  for  those  types  of  paper  for  which  it 
has  relatively  cheap  transport  costs  (e  g.,  pulp  for 
newsprint)  or  enjoys  technological  advantages  of 
integrated  production  (e.g.,  Kraft  paper)  owing  to 
abundant  local  resources  of  suitable  timber.  This 
applies,  a  fortiori,  to  Sweden.  On  the  side  of  Norwe¬ 
gian  imports,  the  tendencies  both  to  trade  expansion 
and  to  trade  deflection  may  be  less  than  in  most  other 
countries.  Any  deflection  will  be  to  the  benefit  largely 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sweden  is  a  country  which,  despite  an  already  high 
level  of  industrial  development,  has  not  yet  realized 
its  potentialities  as  an  exporter  of  advanced  types  of 
equipment  and  other  manufactures  partly  owing  to 
the  pull  of  the  domestic  market.  In  the  new  setting, 
Swedish  exports  to  FTA  countries  are  likely  to  grow, 
while  an  important  share  of  existing  exports  to  EEC 
countries  will  be  relatively  unaffected  by  that  area’s 
increased  mutual  preferences. 

All  that  has  been  said  so  far  in  this  sub-section  has 
related  to  the  tendencies  to  be  expected  to  result 
directly  from  the  process  of  formation  of  the  Common 
Market  and  Free  Trade  Association;  and,  as  was 
emphasized  above,  the  conclusions  drawn  must  be 
regarded  as  extremely  tentative  until  a  much  deeper 
analysis  of  the  tariff  changes  and  related  trade  and 
production  structures  becomes  possible.  Moreover, 
the  tendencies  described  will  operate  on  a  pattern  of 
European  trade  already  in  process  of  continuous 
change  in  both  commodity  structure  and  industrial 
pattern,  the  main  trends  in  which  were  briefly  noted 
above.  The  impact  of  these  arrangements  will  thus, 
for  example,  reinforce  an  already  existing  tendency  for 
trade  between  France  and  western  Germany  to  become 
increasingly  important  in  the  economy  of  each  country. 
It  may  —  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  un¬ 
favourable  impact  on  British  exports  to  the  Common 
Market  —  also  reinforce  the  trend  towards  a  greater 
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orientation  of  British  exports  towards  Europe:  it  will 
certainly  reinforce  that  tendency  in  British  imports. 

However,  there  are  further  qualifications  which 
have  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  reviewing  the  above 
analysis.  For  example,  more  competitive  conditions 
within  national  markets  which  have  so  far  been  highly 
protected  (for  example,  in  France  by  tariffs,  or  in 
Denmark  by  quota  controls)  may  both  stimulate 
domestic  producers  to  reduce  costs  or  modify  pro¬ 
duction  lines  in  order  to  retain  their  domestic  market, 
and  also  increase  the  energy  with  which  they  seek 
export  outlets  for  existing,  or  only  slightly  modified, 
lines  of  production.  Moreover  —  and  equally  impor¬ 
tant  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  predict  actual  changes 
in  trade  flows  —  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  any 
country  must,  in  the  long  run,  maintain  balance  in  its 
international  accounts.  Thus,  for  example,  a  country 
for  which  total  imports  tend  to  be  very  greatly  in¬ 
creased  relatively  to  total  exports,  by  the  direct  impact 
of  the  new  tariffs  and  other  changes  in  trading  policies, 
will  be  obliged  to  restore  the  balance  by  lowering  its 
prices  in  international  markets  or  by  other  means. 
Such  readjustments,  should  any  be  necessary,  would 
in  turn  affect  trade  patterns  as  well  as  the  total  volume 
of  trade. 

The  ease  with  which  necessary  adjustments  in  trade 
flows  and  production  structures  can  be  made  will 
depend,  in  large  part,  upon  such  factors  as  the  rates 
of  economic  growth  of  both  the  EEC  and  FT  A  areas 
and  whether  or  not  wide  differences  develop  among 
countries  in  rates  of  growth  or  rates  of  cost  inflation. 
On  purely  demographic  grounds,  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  any  faster  economic  growth  in  the  EEC 
than  in  the  FTA;  but  there  are  possibilities  for  a  more 
rapid  rise  in  productivity  in  the  EEC  area  if  its  econo¬ 
mies  are,  in  fact,  allowed  to  become  fully  integrated. 
There  is,  however,  a  clear  risk  that  the  unpleasant 
effects  for  industries  within  the  area  of  reductions  in 
tariffs  and  quotas  may  be  avoided  by  means  of  ad  hoc 
agreements  between  industrialists  or  other  interested 
bodies,  with  a  consequent  lessening  of  prospective 
benefits  for  the  economies  of  the  area  from  a  more 
competitive  environment.  Moreover,  there  is  also  a 
danger  that  the  splitting  of  western  Europe  into  two 
preferential  areas  —  rather  than  the  establishment  of  a 
single  larger  economic  area  within  which  national 
policies  can  be  co-ordinated  —  may  itself  have  an 
inhibiting  effect  for  some  time  to  come  on  national 
policies  of  economic  expansion,  based  on  fears  of 
a  worsening  of  the  international  competitive  position 
of  the  country  (or  even  area)  concerned. 

As  was  stated  above,  the  countries  so  far  outside 
the  EEC  and  FTA,  although  comprising  26  per  cent 
of  western  Europe’s  population,  are  relatively  un¬ 
important  as  both  producers  and  exporters  in  intra- 


European  trade.  Furthermore,  their  exports  to  western 
European  destinations  are  concentrated,  to  the  extent 
of  four-fifths,  on  food  and  crude  materials.  Only  Fin¬ 
land  has  any  substantial  exports  of  manufactures, 
largely  paper.  Their  imports  show  a  correspondingly 
high  concentration  on  manufactures  (over  four- 
fifths). 

For  these  countries,  the  possible  effects  of  discri¬ 
mination  by  the  EEC  and  FTA  are  of  secondary 
concern  when  compared  with  the  importance  to  them 
of  variations  in  rates  of  growth  in  the  industrialized 
countries  and  (in  some  cases)  in  possibilities  of  capital 
imports  from  them.  If  the  two  integration  schemes 
here  discussed  result  in  a  higher  rate  of  growth  of  the 
west  European  economy  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  achieved,  this  will  benefit,  on  balance,  the 
exporters  of  foods  and  crude  materials.  However, 
it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the 
prospects  for  those  countries  (even  in  conditions  of 
rapid  growth  in  industrialized  western  Europe)  and 
the  growth  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  during  the  last 
century  and  the  early  decades  of  the  present  —  when 
their  economic  development  was  assisted  by  rapidly 
expanding  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
industrialized  western  European  countries  of  iron 
ore  and  forestry  products  from  the  one  country  and  of 
butter  and  bacon  from  the  other.  Apart  from  Finland, 
and  possibly  Yugoslavia,  the  less-developed  western 
European  countries  are  not  liberally  endowed  with 
those  food  and  raw  material  resources  for  which 
import  demand  in  the  industrialized  countries  seems 
likely  to  grow  fastest  in  future;  and  association  with 
one  or  other  of  the  new  preferential  areas,  on  terms 
which  safeguard  —  or  even  reinforce,  via  increased 
capital  imports  —  their  possibilities  of  stimulating 
industrial  development  and  exports,  seem  highly 
desirable  for  most  of  them.  Greece  and  Turkey  are, 
in  fact,  now  negotiating  for  association  with  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market,  and  the  Government  of  Finland  has 
expressed  interest  in  joining  the  Free  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Portugal,  which  has  an  economic  structure  broadly 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  southern  European 
countries  at  present  outside  the  two  major  groupings, 
has  already  decided  to  become  a  member  of  the  FTA. 
That  decision  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
country’s  balance  of  payments  is  relatively  strong. 
Since  Portugal  now  exports  rather  more  to  the  EEC 
than  to  the  FTA  countries,  there  may  be  some  de¬ 
flection  of  trade,  but  relatively  little,  since  exports 
consist  largely  of  specialized  food  and  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  On  the  import  side  the  diversion  of  trade  will 
almost  certainly  be  greater,  Portuguese  imports  of 
manufactures  from  the  EEC  now  being  double  those 
from  the  Free  Trade  Association. 
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4.  The  Development  of  the  European  Economic  Community  and  Plans 
FOR  THE  European  Free  Trade  Association 


The  Structure  of  the  European  Economic  Community 

The  intention  of  this  section  is  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  steps  towards  establishment  of  the 
Common  Market  taken  by  the  European  Economic 
Community  so  far,  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  main 
issues  of  policy  with  which  it  is  now  confronted. 

The  Community,  established  by  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  in  March  1957,  came  into  being  on  1  January 
1958.  The  first  year  of  its  life  was  intended  to  be 
essentially  a  period  of  organization,  and  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  entry  into  force  on  1  January  1959  of  the 
first  of  the  three  stipulated  stages  of  its  development. 
During  1958,  the  Community’s  overriding  concerns 
were  the  establishment  of  its  own  institutional  frame¬ 
work,  the  negotiations  with  the  other  member  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  OEEC  on  the  project  for  a  European  Free 
Trade  Area,  and  the  undertaking  of  basic  studies  on 
the  general  situation  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Community  has  been  fully  described  in  the  two 
reports  of  the  Commission  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  published  so  far.  Its  principal  organs 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  The  European  Parliamentary  Assembly,  com¬ 
posed  of  142  delegates  from  the  parliaments  of  the 
member  states  and  exercising  control  over  the  three 
communities  (the  European  Economic  Community, 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  Eura- 
tom),  held  its  first  session  in  Strasbourg  in  March  1958. 

{b)  The  Council,  composed  of  one  representative 
of  each  of  the  member  states,  but  with  weighted  voting 
rights,  is  responsible  for  ensuring  the  co-ordination 
of  the  general  economic  policies  of  the  member  states. 
It  may  request  the  Commission  (see  below)  to  under¬ 
take  any  studies  which  it  deems  desirable  for  the 
achievement  of  the  common  objectives,  and  to  submit 
proposals  to  it. 

(c)  The  Commission,  composed  of  nine  members 
chosen  for  their  general  competence  and  of  indisput¬ 
able  independence,  constitutes  the  permanent  execu¬ 
tive  organ  of  the  Community.  It  has  divided  its  task 
into  eight  technical  sectors:  (i)  external  relations; 
(ii)  economic  and  financial  affairs;  (iii)  internal 
market;  (iv)  competition;  (v)  social  affairs;  (vi)  agri¬ 
culture;  (vii)  transport,  and  (viii)  overseas  countries 
and  territories.  There  is,  in  addition,  an  adminis¬ 
trative  department. 

Communaute  Economique  Europ^nne,  Commission,  Pre¬ 
mier  rapport  general  sur  Vactivite  de  la  Communaute,  Brussels, 
September  1958;  and  Deuxieme  rapport  general  sur  I'activite  de 
la  Communaute,  Brussels,  March  1959. 


(d)  The  Court  of  Justice  of  the  three  communities 
has  a  mandate  to  ensure  observance  of  law  and  justice 
in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  treaties. 

Among  the  other  bodies  set  up  under  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty,  three  consultative  committees  and  three 
operational  organs  deserve  special  mention.  The 
consultative  committees  are: 

(a)  The  Economic  and  Social  Committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  101  members,  appointed  in  their  personal 
capacity  by  the  Council,  who  represent  the  “  various 
categories  of  economic  and  social  life  ”,  includes 
seven  specialized  sections  corresponding  to  the  main 
fields  covered  by  the  Treaty.  Apart  from  the  specific 
cases  where  the  Treaty  provides  for  its  being  consulted, 
the  Council  or  the  Commission  may  consult  the 
Committee  whenever  they  deem  it  appropriate.  In 
appointing  the  members  of  the  Committee,  the  Council 
endeavoured  to  ensure  a  balance  in  the  membership 
between  persons  who  would  more  or  less  represent 
the  point  of  view  of  labour  and  those  who  would 
similarly  represent  the  point  of  view  of  employers. 
The  Committee  held  its  first  meeting  in  May  1958. 

(b)  The  Monetary  Committee,  consisting  of  14 
members  —  two  from  each  country  and  two  from 
the  Commission  —  is  intended  to  promote  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  monetary  policies  of  the  member 
states.22  The  Committee  is  to  keep  under  review  the 
monetary  and  financial  situation  of  member  states 
and  of  the  Community,  as  well  as  the  general  pay¬ 
ments  system,  and  to  report  thereon  —  offering  its 
opinions  if  it  so  desires  —  to  the  Council  and  the 
Commission.  The  Monetary  Committee  started  its 
activities  early  in  1958. 

(c)  The  Transport  Committee,  composed  of  30 
experts  appointed  by  the  governments  (one-third  of 
whom  are  officials  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
independent  experts),  can  be  consulted  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  whenever  it  deems  this  advisable.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  held  its  first  session  in  January  1959. 

The  three  operational  organs  are: 

(a)  The  European  Social  Fund,  for  whose  admi¬ 
nistration  the  Commission  is  responsible,  has  the  task 
of  promoting  employment  facilities  and  the  geogra¬ 
phical  and  occupational  mobility  of  workers  within 
the  Community.  At  the  request  of  a  member  state, 
the  Fund  may  cover  50  per  cent  of  expenses  incurred 
by  that  state  or  by  a  body  under  public  law  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  productive  re-employment  of 

**  Problems  arising  in  this  connexion  were  discussed  in  the 
Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957,  Chapter  V,  section  3. 
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workers  by  means  of  occupational  retraining  or 
resettlement  allowances,  or  granting  aid  for  the  benefit 
of  workers  whose  employment  is  affected  by  the 
conversion  of  their  enterprise  to  other  forms  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

(d)  The  Development  Fund  was  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  member  states  to  participate 
“  in  any  measure  suitable  ”  in  the  promotion  of  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  the  associated 
overseas  countries  and  territories  of  the  Community, 
by  means  of  efforts  complementary  to  those  made 
by  their  responsible  authorities.^®  The  Convention 
provides  for  annual  contributions  by  the  member 
states  over  a  period  of  five  years  amounting  to  a  total 
of  $581  million. 

(c)  The  European  Investment  Bank  is  “  to  con¬ 
tribute,  by  calling  on  the  capital  markets  and  its  own 
resources,  to  the  balanced  and  smooth  development 
of  the  Common  Market  in  the  interest  of  the  Com¬ 
munity”.  The  Bank  is  empowered  to  grant  loans  and 
guarantees  on  a  non-profit-making  basis  to  facilitate 
the  financing  of  projects  for  developing  less-developed 
regions,  projects  for  modernizing  or  converting 
enterprises,  or  for  creating  new  activities,  and  projects 
of  common  interest  to  several  member  states.  It  is 
provided  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  $1  billion;  and 
the  members  are  to  pay  up  25  per  cent  of  the  sub¬ 
scribed  capital  by  1  July  1960,  one-quarter  of  the 
payment  to  be  made  in  gold  or  in  a  freely  convertible 
currency.  The  granting  of  loans  is  to  be  made  subject, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  the  simultaneous  employment 
of  other  means  of  financing.  Before  ruling  on  an 
application,  the  Bank  has  to  have  an  opinion  from 
both  the  member  state  concerned  and  the  Commission, 

The  Social  Policy  of  the  EEC 

In  the  field  of  social  policy  the  task  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  as  defined  in  the  Treaty,  is  “  to  promote 
close  collaboration  between  member  states  in  the  social 
field,  particularly  in  matters  relating  to;  employment; 
labour  legislation  and  working  conditions;  occupa- 

”  The  associated  countries  and  territories  are  listed  in  annex  IV 
to  the  Treaty.  They  are;  Senegal,  the  Sudan,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Dahomey,  Mauretania,  the  Niger,  the  Upper  Volta,  the  Congo 
Republic,  the  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Gaboon, 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  the  Comoro  Archipelago,  Madagascar 
and  dependencies,  the  French  Somali  Coast,  New  Caledonia 
and  dependencies,  the  t  rench  Settlements  in  Oceania,  the 
Southern  and  Antarctic  Territories;  Togoland,  the  French 
Trusteeship  Territory  in  the  Cameroons;  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
Ruanda-Urundi;  the  Italian  Trusteeship  Territory  in  Somaliland; 
and  Netherlands  New  Guinea. 

The  Bank  is  administered  and  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Governors  appointed  by  the  member  states ;  by  a  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  composed  of  twelve  directors  and  twelve  alternates  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  on  nomination  by  member 
states  and  the  Commission;  and  by  a  Management  Committee 
composed  of  a  chairman  and  two  vice-chairmen  appointed  for 
a  term  of  six  years  by  the  Board  of  Governors  on  proposal  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 


tional  and  vocational  training;  social  security;  pro¬ 
tection  against  occupational  accidents  and  diseases; 
industrial  hygiene;  and  the  law  as  to  trade  unions  and 
collective  bargaining  between  employers  and  workers”. 
Efforts  are  already  beginning  to  promote  the  harmoni¬ 
zation  of  wages  and  social  charges  and  benefits,  the 
equalization  of  social  conditions  for  agricultural 
workers,  and  the  free  movement  of  workers  within 
the  Community.  For  example,  the  European  Con¬ 
vention  on  Social  Security  (signed  in  Rome  in  De¬ 
cember  1957)  entered  into  force  on  1  January  1959 
in  the  form  of  a  regulation  on  the  social  security  of 
migrant  workers  “  which,  by  safeguarding  the  acquired 
rights  in  the  field  of  social  security  of  workers  working 
outside  their  countries  of  origin,  removes  one  major 
obstacle  to  international  labour  mobility  within  the 
EEC.2® 

Investment  Policies  of  the  Development  Fund  of  the 

EEC 

In  the  sphere  of  more  strictly  economic  activity, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing 
the  framework,  and  criteria  for  action,  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund.  Of  the  total  resources  of  $581  million 
over  five  years,  $511  million,  or  88  per  cent,  are  to  be 
invested  in  the  French  overseas  countries  and  ter¬ 
ritories.®^  The  Commission  is  responsible  for  drawing 
up  annually  programmes  in  which  the  funds  are 
allocated  to  different  categories  of  projects;  and, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Convention,  such  pro¬ 
grammes  are  to  include  projects  for  financing,  first, 
certain  social  institutions  —  in  particular,  hospitals, 
teaching  or  technical  research  establishments  and 
institutions  for  vocational  training  and  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  professional  activities  —  and,  secondly, 
economic  investments  of  interest  to  the  Community 
in  general.  Of  the  funds  available  for  the  financial 
year  1958,  two-thirds  were  allotted  to  social  projects 
and  one-third  to  economic  projects;  but  it  was  stressed 
that  the  pattern  of  allocation  in  1958  would  not 
necessarily  be  followed  in  subsequent  years. 

Participation  in  tenders  and  supplies  for  investments 
financed  by  the  Fund  is  open,  on  equal  terms,  to  all 

“  Issued  by  the  Council  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  resulting 
from  the  need  for  parliamentary  ratification  of  the  Convention 
by  the  six  member  states. 

The  Commission  has  also  undertaken  a  number  of  studies 
on  various  aspects  of  social  policy,  among  which  are:  a  com¬ 
parative  study  on  the  legal  situation  concerning  collective 
bargaining;  a  study  concerning  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women;  a  general  inquiry  into  the 
national  labour  markets;  and  an  investigation  into  wages  from 
the  point  of  view  of  labour  cost  at  the  enterprise  level.  An 
international  conference  on  the  social  consequences  of  automa¬ 
tion  is  being  planned  for  later  in  the  year. 

*’  The  contributions  of  the  individual  member  states  were  set 
as  follows:  Germany  S200  million;  France  S200  million;  Italy 
$40  million;  Belgium  $70  million;  Netherlands  $70  million;  and 
Luxembourg  $1.25  million. 
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nationals  or  institutions  of  member  states  or  of  the 
associated  countries  and  territories. 

Rules  governing  Competition  within  the  EEC 

Another  field  in  which  some  indication  of  the 
probable  future  activities  and  attitudes  of  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  Community  is  beginning  to  emerge  is  that 
of  “  rules  of  competition  The  considerable  diversity 
in  the  national  legislations  in  this  field,  coupled  with 
the  major  structural  differences  between  the  economies 
of  the  member  countries,  undoubtedly  presents  serious 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  an  effective  and 
uniform  policy  for  the  Community,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Treaty  contains  rules  governing  competition 
—  including  rules  applying  to  enterprises  —  and 
provisions  relating  to  “  dumping  ”  and  to  state  sub¬ 
sidies  or  other  aid;  and  the  Commission  is  at  present 
engaged  in  gathering  extensive  documentation  on  the 
prevalence  and  scope  of  concerted  practices  which  have 
as  their  object  or  result  in  the  prevention,  restriction 
or  distortion  of  competition  within  the  Common 
Market.  However,  the  authorities  of  the  member 
countries  remain,  for  the  time  being,  responsible  for 
ruling  on  the  admissibility  of  any  such  practices.  So 
far,  the  most  significant  step  towards  an  effective 
common  policy  has  been  the  recognition  by  the 
member  states,  after  a  certain  amount  of  controversy, 
that  articles  85  and  86  of  the  Treaty,  which  outline 
the  basic  rules  of  competition  applying  to  enterprises, 
constitute  legal  provisions  and  not  only  declarations 
of  principle.  However,  such  recognition  is  still  far 
from  securing  effective  implementation  of  these  rules, 
even  with  the  rather  sweeping  exceptions  to  them 
provided  for  in  the  Treaty.  In  the  countries  which 
have  legislation  on  these  matters,  the  Commission 
considers  that  procedures  for  enforcement  are  ade¬ 
quate.  On  the  other  hand,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Lux¬ 
embourg  do  not  yet  have  any  legislation  on  the  subject; 
and  the  Commission  has  urged  them  to  take  the 
necessary  action  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Treaty  provides  that  the  Commission  shall 
investigate,  at  the  request  of  a  member  state  or  of  any 
other  interested  party,  any  alleged  “  dumping  ” 
practices  and,  if  it  finds  that  such  practices  exist,  issue 
recommendations  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  to  an 
end.  A  number  of  requests  for  investigation  have  been 
received  by  the  Commission,  but  no  recommendations 
have  been  issued  so  far. 

The  Commission  has,  however,  undertaken  the 
preparation  of  an  inventory  of  forms  of  state  aid  to 
producers,  exporters,  etc.,  likely  to  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty and  agreement 
has  been  reached  on  a  procedure  for  multilateral 

**  This  excludes  for  the  time  being  aid  affecting  agricultural 
products  and  the  transport  sector. 


examination  of  such  measures,  to  appraise  the  extent 
to  which  any  particular  measure  affects  trade  and  is 
likely  to  distort  competition.  Moreover,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  already  given  special  consideration  to  the 
shipbuilding  sector  in  this  connexion,  in  accordance 
with  a  special  provision  of  the  Treaty  to  the  effect 
that  aid  to  shipbuilding  existing  on  1  January  1957 
should  —  to  the  extent  that  it  merely  offsets  the 
absence  of  customs  protection  —  be  progressively 
reduced  by  a  procedure  similar  to  that  applying  to  the 
abolition  of  customs  duties.  The  Commission  noted 
that  aid  to  shipbuilding  seemed  to  have  been  inspired 
by  a  variety  of  motives  (among  which  military  reasons 
or  considerations  of  regional  policy  often  played  an 
important  part),  though  the  scope  of  such  aid  had 
already  been  reduced  significantly  since  1  January 
1957.  It  then  concluded  that  it  was  not  in  a  position 
to  take  a  stand  at  this  stage  on  the  application  of  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

Tariffs  and  Quotas  in  the  EEC 

In  the  field  of  commercial  policy,  the  year  1958  was 
one  of  consolidation  of  previously  negotiated  trade 
and  customs  concessions  and  of  preparation  for  the 
first  set  of  measures  aiming  at  the  gradual  elimination 
of  customs  duties  and  quantitative  restrictions  on 
intra-EEC  trade  and  the  establishment  of  a  common 
external  tariff. 

The  consolidation  measures,  which  became  effective 
on  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  implied  the 
following  obligations  for  the  member  governments; 
(i)  to  consolidate  customs  duties  at  the  level  pre¬ 
vailing  on  1  January  1957;  (ii)  to  refrain  from  intro¬ 
ducing  or  increasing  any  customs  duties  (or  charges 
with  equivalent  effect)  applying  in  their  commercial 
relations  with  each  other;  (iii)  to  consolidate  liberaliza¬ 
tion  from  quantitative  controls  on  trade  at  virtually  the 
existing  level;  (iv)  to  refrain  from  introducing  any 
new  quantitative  restrictions  or  measures  with  equiva¬ 
lent  effect;  and  (v)  to  refrain  from  making  more 
restrictive  the  quotas,  or  measures  with  equivalent 
effect,  in  existence  at  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of 
the  Treaty. 

On  1  January  1959,  the  first  general  tariff  reduction 
—  consisting  in  introducing  for  each  product  a  duty 
equal  to  the  basic  duty  (i.e.,  the  duty  applied  on 
1  January  1957)  minus  10  per  cent  —  came  into  effect 
for  trade  among  the  Common  Market  countries.  This 
reduction  was  extended  to  other  members  of  OEEC 
or  GATT  (and  to  other  countries,  by  individual 
members,  on  a  most-favoured-nation  basis)  to  the 
extent  that  it  did  not  involve  reductions  below  the 

In  fact,  at  the  level  attained  in  application  of  the  decisions 
of  14  January  1955  of  the  Council  of  the  OEEC. 
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rates  of  the  eventual  common  tariff  of  the  Com¬ 
munity.®” 

With  regard  to  quantitative  restrictions,  the  follow¬ 
ing  provisions  became  effective  on  the  same  date: 
(1)  the  obligation  to  convert  any  bilateral  quotas 
granted  to  any  member  country  into  global  quotas 
open,  without  discrimination,  to  all  other  member 
countries;  (ii)  the  obligation  to  enlarge  these  global 
quotas  in  such  a  way  as  to  attain  an  increase  of  not 
less  than  20  per  cent  in  their  total  value  as  compared 
with  1958,  with  a  minimum  increase  of  10  per  cent  for 
each  particular  global  quota;  and  (iii)  the  obligation, 
for  products  for  which  quotas  are  minimal  or  no 
imports  are  allowed,  to  establish  for  the  benefit  of 
other  member  countries  global  quotas  equal  to  not 
less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  national  production  of  such 
products  (the  Commission  being  empowered  to  fix 
an  appropriate  quota  in  cases  where  there  is  no  na¬ 
tional  production).  In  relation  to  non-members  of  the 
EEC,  the  members  offered  to  increase  the  normal 
quotas  applicable  to  industrial  products  originating 
from  other  OEEC  countries  by  up  to  20  per  cent  of 
their  value,  subject  to  reciprocity;  each  quota  being 
automatically  raised  by  10  per  cent,  whilst  a  second 
10  per  cent  increase  would  be  negotiated. 

Among  the  more  serious  problems  to  which  these 
various  measures  gave  rise  were  those  connected  with 
the  need  to  reconcile  the  application  of  the  general 
articles  of  the  Treaty  with  the  articles  dealing  specific¬ 
ally  with  agricultural  policy.  These  difficulties  reflect 
the  conflict,  inherent  in  the  Treaty,  between  the  fairly 
liberal  attitude  towards  trade  in  general  of  the  member 
governments  of  the  Common  Market  and  their 
definitely  interventionist  attitude  in  agricultural 
policies.®^ 

On  the  more  technical  problems  involved,  the 
Commission  suggested  to  the  governments  a  number 
of  practical  rules,  some  of  which  have  more  than 
technical  implications.  For  example,  some  members 
had  already  put  into  operation  global  quotas  for 
certain  products  applying  to  geographical  areas  wider 
than  the  EEC,  and  in  some  cases  covering  all  countries. 
The  Commission  advised  that,  in  such  cases,  the  most 
practical  means  of  implementing  obligations  to  the  EEC 
would  be  to  split  the  quotas  ®®  and  to  restrict  the  in¬ 
crease  (of  10  per  cent  or  more)  to  the  share  reserved 
for  EEC  member  countries.  The  Commission  also 
suggested  that,  in  applying  the  “  3  per  cent  rule  ”  for 
imports  of  goods  at  present  subject  to  prohibition  or 
minimal  quotas,  both  production  and  quotas  be 

It  was  agreed  that  for  France  the  tariff  reduction  granted 
to  third  parties  would  relate  to  the  autonomous  tariff  prevailing 
in  that  country  on  3  December  1958. 

See  also  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957,  Chapter  V, 
section  3. 

In  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  original  method  of  calcula¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  a  percentage  of  trade  in  some  base  year). 


assessed  in  quantities.  For  cases  where  the  estimation 
had  to  be  made  in  value  terms,  it  was  proposed  to 
compute  national  output  at  tax-free  factory  prices 
and  to  reduce  that  value  so  as  to  exclude  the  incidence 
of  customs  duties  on  raw  materials  and  intermediate 
products  (such  reduction  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent).®® 
The  Commission  suggested  that  in  appraising  agri¬ 
cultural  production  auto-consumption  be  excluded. 

EEC  Policy  towards  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  Commission  considered 
it  of  paramount  importance  to  ensure  that  the  entry 
into  operation  of  the  Common  Market  on  1  January 
1959  also  applied  to  the  agricultural  sector;  and  it 
therefore  requested  that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  agri¬ 
cultural  products  for  which  import  quotas  existed  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  described  above.  However, 
in  the  case  of  products  for  which  a  national  marketing 
organization  exists,  or  for  which  there  is  a  de  jure  or 
de  facto  monopoly,  the  position  is  left  more  vague. 
The  expansion  of  trade  is  to  be  pursued  on  the  basis 
of  long-term  agreements  or  contracts  up  to  such  time 
as  the  national  market  organizations  are  replaced  by  a 
common  organization;  and  the  Treaty  stipulates,  first, 
that  agreements  or  contracts  for  such  products  shall 
take  as  their  basis  the  average  volume  of  exchanges 
between  the  respective  countries  during  the  two  years 
preceding  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  and, 
secondly,  that  they  shall  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  these  exchanges  as  from  1959,  subject 
to  the  limit  of  existing  requirements.  The  Commission 
has  undertaken  to  study  other  existing  measures 
affecting  agricultural  trade,  such  as  import  time- 
schedules  or  special  taxes  levied  on  imports,  prior  to 
making  recommendations  to  governments. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  will  constitute  the  basis 
for  the  whole  process  of  further  expansion  of  quotas, 
until  their  elimination  some  time  during  the  coming 
ten  years,  the  quota  schedules  adopted  on  1  January 
1959  have  a  special  importance;  and  the  Commission 
decided  to  make  a  detailed  check  of  all  the  new  quotas. 
Italy  established  a  complete  quota  schedule  covering 
all  industrial  and  agricultural  products  which  had  not 
yet  been  freed  and  which  were  not  subject  to  a  state 

Some  complaints  have  arisen  concerning  the  results  of  the 
method  of  estimating  production  in  value  terms  for  the  purpose 
of  the  application  of  the  “  3  per  cent  rule  ”.  For  instance,  western 
Germany  has  recently  made  representations  to  the  Italian 
Government  on  the  difficulties  hampering  German  motor-car 
exports  to  Italy  as  a  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  value  method 
rather  than  the  number  of  cars,  as  a  basis  for  the  quota  expansion. 
The  resulting  increase  in  quantitative  terms  is  almost  insignificant. 

At  the  same  time,  the  French  competitive  position  on  the 
Italian  market  for  foreign  motor-cars  was  considerably  improved, 
following  a  Franco-ltalian  agreement  permitting  the  assembly 
of  one  of  the  most  popular  French  models  by  a  prominent 
Italian  firm.  Since  the  imports  of  car  parts  are  liberalized  in 
Italy,  French  exporters  ought  to  be  able  to  increase  their  sales 
to  Italy  considerably. 
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trading  regime.  Western  Germany  prepared  a  sche¬ 
dule  comprising  nine  industrial  products  which  were 
still  subject  to  quotas  and  two  lists  of  agricultural 
products  —  one  covering  the  products  to  which  the 
expanded  “  globalized  ”  quota  provisions  are  to  apply, 
and  another  covering  the  products  for  which  western 
Germany  would  wish  to  conclude  long-term  agree¬ 
ments  or  contracts.  One  such  agreement,  relating  to 
deliveries  of  French  cereals,  has  already  been  con¬ 
cluded  between  France  and  western  Germany.  The 
Benelux  countries  established  a  common  schedule 
for  industrial  products  and  separate  ones  for  the  bulk 
of  agricultural  products;  and  the  autonomous  world¬ 
wide  quotas  which  existed  in  these  countries  prior  to 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  have  been  maintained 
and  increased  on  a  world-wide  basis.  Finally,  in 
France  a  completely  new  quota  schedule  has  been 
established;  and  the  increases  in  quotas  in  that  country 
will  be  of  particular  significance  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  products  to  which  the  “  3  per  cent  rule  ” 
applies.^ 

The  Commission’s  proposals  on  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  Treaty  have  not  all 
received  unanimous  acceptance.  The  method  proposed 
by  the  Commission  for  the  calculation  of  quotas  in 
relation  to  national  output  has  not  been  followed  in 
all  cases;  and,  as  indicated  above,  some  countries  are 
preserving  world-wide  global  quotas.  Furthermore, 
the  relative  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  field  of 
industrial  products  has  not  prevailed  in  the  agricultural 
sector,  where  the  changes  in  trade  policies  have 
differed  rather  widely  from  country  to  country, 
betraying  a  good  deal  of  caution  in  some  cases. 

Customs  Duties  of  a  Fiscal  Nature  and  Taxes  of 

Equivalent  Effect 

Under  the  EEC  Treaty,  member  states  retain  the 
right  to  substitute  internal  taxes  for  customs  duties 
which  are  designed  to  raise  revenue  rather  than  to 
provide  protection  for  domestic  production.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lists  submitted  to  the  Commission,  the 
products  subject  to  customs  duties  of  a  fiscal  nature 
are  the  following; 

Benelux;  tea,  mate,  wines  and  other  fermented 
beverages,  and  certain  spices; 

Italy;  coffee,  tea,  mate,  manufactured  tobacco, 
matches,  ferrocerium,  cigarette  paper  and  certain 
spices ; 

Western  Germany;  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  ethyl  alcohol, 
raw  tobacco,  matches,  mineral  oils  and  derivatives, 
and  certain  spices. 

**  As  a  result  of  the  monetary  measures  taken  by  France  at 
the  end  of  1958,  that  country  was  able  to  fulfil  in  the  same  way 
as  the  others  the  obligations  concerning  the  consolidation  of  the 
level  of  Liberalization. 


France  has  declared  that  it  does  not  have  such  duties 
in  its  tariff.  In  the  Benelux  area  the  duties  which 
applied  to  wine,  vermouth  and  sparkling  wines  have 
been  wholly  or  partly  replaced  by  excise  taxes.  In 
western  Germany  duties  on  coffee  and  tea  were  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  common  external  tariff,  but  these 
products  were  subjected  simultaneously  to  increased 
consumption  taxes. 

An  important  problem  which  remains  to  be  solved 
by  the  Commission  is,  however,  that  of  taxes  of  equi¬ 
valent  effect  to  customs  duties  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  have  progressively  to  be 
eliminated  so  far  as  intra-EEC  trade  is  concerned.  It 
is  the  Commission’s  responsibility  to  set  the  time-table 
for  the  elimination  of  these  taxes,  but  no  progress 
seems  yet  to  have  been  made. 


The  establishment  of  the  common  external  tariff 
is  also  posing  a  number  of  complex  problems,  despite 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  rule  of  the  arithmetic 
mean  which  applies  to  most  of  the  tariff.  A  main 
source  of  difficulty  lies  in  the  bulk  and  complexity 
of  the  customs  document  which  would  result  from  a 
juxtaposition  of  the  four  tariffs  at  present  in  effect  in 
the  Community.  In  accordance  with  the  Treaty,  the 
technical  difficulties  arising  in  the  establishment  of 
the  common  tariff  are  to  be  settled  by  the  end  of  1959; 
and  a  draft  common  tariff  —  prepared  by  two  groups 
of  experts  —  is  now  almost  completed.  When  com¬ 
plete  it  will  be  sent  for  comment  to  national  customs 
administrations  and  then  used  as  a  basis  for  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  final  proposals  to  member  governments. 

The  procedure  is,  of  course,  different  for  the  duties 
on  the  products  appearing  on  List  G  since  duties  have 
to  be  fixed  for  these  products  by  negotiations  among 
the  member  states.®®  The  Commission  devised  a 

“  Annexed  to  the  Treaty  are  seven  lists  of  products  (Lists  A 
to  G)  for  which  special  provisions  are  to  apply  in  connexion 
with  the  establishment  of  the  common  customs  tariff.  List  A 
refers  to  tariff  headings  for  which  a  special  rate  of  duty  has  to 
be  taken  into  account  for  France  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 
the  arithmetical  average;  Lists  B,  C,  D  and  E  enumerate  tariff 
headings  in  respect  of  which  duties  under  the  common  customs 
tariff  may  not  exceed  3  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  15  per  cent  and 
25  per  cent,  respectively;  finally.  List  G  refers  to  tariff  headings 
in  respect  of  which  duties  under  the  common  customs  tariff  are 
to  be  negotiated  between  member  states.  This  latter  list  com¬ 
prises  products  which  represent  approximately  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  the  Community.  For  third  coun¬ 
tries  this  list  may  have  a  vital  significance.  For  instance,  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  are 
products  which  appear  on  List  G.  The  list  contains  about  70 
tariff  headings  of  which  about  one-third  are  food  products  and 
the  bulk  of  the  other  headings  are  raw  materials  and  chemicals. 
The  list  does,  moreover,  include  such  items  as  motors,  machine 
tools,  flying  machines  and  the  corresponding  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  There  seem  to  be  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  on  List  G  tariffs  will  result,  in  practically  all  cases,  in  the 
establishment  of  duties  which  would  be  higher  than  the  arithme¬ 
tical  average  of  existing  duties. 


The  Common  External  Tariff 


method  for  these  negotiations  consisting  in  the  setting 
up  of  specialized  working  groups  reporting  to  a  central 
group.  It  has  set  itself  the  target  date  of  1  January 
1960  for  completion  of  the  whole  tariff;  but,  in  view 
of  the  slowness  of  the  negotiations  on  List  G,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  tariff  can  be  available  before  the 
summer  of  that  year.®® 

Agricultural  Policy  in  the  EEC 

In  accordance  with  a  specific  provision  of  the 
Treaty,  a  conference  of  member  states  was  held  in 
Stresa  in  July  1958  to  compare  their  agricultural 
policies  and  to  assist  the  Commission  in  formulating 
the  guiding  lines  of  a  common  agricultural  policy. 
This  conference  brought  together  not  only  the  officials 
concerned,  but  also  representatives  of  professional 
organizations  interested  in  the  subject.  The  final 
resolution  adopted  by  the  conference  sets  forth  the 
general  principles  to  which  the  Commission  must 
adhere  when  elaborating  the  common  agricultural 
policy,  and  outlines  a  programme  of  research  and 
action  for  the  Commission. 

It  was  agreed  from  the  beginning  that  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  Treaty  would  have  to  be  followed  at 
an  early  date  by  structural  adjustments  and  market 
stabilization  measures  in  the  agricultural  sector,  and 
that  a  close  correlation  would  have  to  be  established 
between  these  two  types  of  measures.  The  resolution 
states  that  the  basic  aim  of  the  structural  adjustments 
must  be  to  ensure  yields  to  capital  and  labour  engaged 
in  agriculture  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  At  the  same  time,  the  pursuit 
of  this  goal  is  subject  to  the  reservation  that  the 
common  policy  must  be  based  on  the  preservation  of 
the  family  enterprise,  in  view  of  its  predominant 
importance,  and  of  the  strong  desire  which  exists 
within  member  countries  to  maintain  this  type  of 
agricultural  structure.  The  problem  of  the  indus¬ 
trialization  of  rural  regions  is  also  emphasized,  in 
connexion  with  the  stated  need  to  promote  the 

In  December  1958  a  circulation  certificate  was  introduced 
to  be  used  for  all  exchanges  within  the  Community  which  are 
entitled  to  the  Treaty  benefits;  this  document  is  to  serve  any  of 
the  following  purposes:  (a)  to  establish  the  country  of  origin  of 
the  product;  or  (ft)  to  certify  in  the  case  of  products  coming  from 
third  countries  that  the  customs  duties  normally  applicable  in 
the  country  of  first  importation  have  duly  been  levied;  or  (c)  to 
establish,  in  the  case  of  products  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
elements  originating  in  third  countries  have  been  used,  that  the 
customs  position  of  these  particular  elements  has  been  regular¬ 
ized  in  the  country  of  transformation  before  the  export  of  the 
finished  product  to  another  member  State.  The  certificate  is 
filled  in  by  the  exporter  and  checked  by  the  exit  customs 
office;  it  is  then  to  be  produced  in  the  importing  country  at  the 
time  of  importation  to  ensure  for  the  product  the  application 
of  the  customs  and  quota  benefits  provided  by  the  Treaty.  It 
soon  became  evident  that,  to  guarantee  the  smooth  operation 
of  any  control  system,  the  harmonization  of  the  customs  codes 
of  the  member  states  would  be  an  indispensable  prerequisite. 


absorption  of  surplus  agricultural  labour  in  alternative 
employment  without  provoking  mass  migration  from 
the  countryside  to  the  principal  urban  industrial 
centres. 

The  conference  therefore  requested  the  Commission 
to  undertake  a  series  of  basic  studies  and  to  devote 
particular  attention  to  three  problems:  first,  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  inter-country  price  differentials 
affecting  basic  agricultural  produce,  and,  particularly, 
secondary  cereals;  secondly,  the  organization  of  the 
supply  of  capital  to  agriculture  in  accordance  with  the 
special  needs  of  the  agricultural  sector;  and  thirdly, 
the  harmonization  of  social,  commercial  and  economic 
legislation  affecting  this  sector. 

The  Commission  has  also  been  entrusted  with  a 
number  of  specific  tasks,  such  as  the  determination 
of  uniform  criteria  for  the  establishment  of  minimum 
price  systems  and  for  the  fixing  of  such  prices;  and  the 
fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  countervailing  charges 
which  the  Treaty  allows  a  member  state  to  apply  when 
an  imported  product  is  subject  in  an  exporting  member 
country  to  a  national  market  organization  (or  to  any 
internal  regulation  with  equivalent  effect)  which 
affects  the  competitive  position  of  similar  production 
in  the  importing  country. 

The  long-term  agreements  or  contracts  foreseen  by 
the  Treaty  were  to  apply  to  products  subject  to  state 
trading.  In  fact,  they  are  likely  to  be  adopted  only 
for  wheat  and,  possibly,  sugar;  and  the  agreement  on 
wheat  signed  by  France  and  western  Germany  in 
February  1959  is  the  only  one  concluded  so  far.®^ 

The  Commission  has  undertaken  to  submit  to  the 
Council  its  first  proposals  on  the  implementation  of  a 
common  agricultural  policy  before  the  end  of  1959; 
and  its  task  in  this  field  is  perhaps  the  most  complex 
it  has  to  face.  The  governments  of  the  member 
countries  are  all  pursuing  a  policy  of  financial  support 
for  domestic  agriculture  and  attempted  market 
stabilization;  but  the  scope  of  this  intervention,  and  the 
methods  and  means  adopted,  vary  considerably  from 
country  to  country.  The  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  Benelux  countries  in  trying  to  harmonize  their  own 
agricultural  policies  were  a  foretaste  of  the  problems 
to  be  faced  in  developing  a  common  agricultural 
policy  for  the  Community;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
problems  connected  with,  for  example,  disparities  in 

”  This  agreement  establishes  a  progressive  schedule  for 
deliveries  of  French  cereals  to  western  Germany  during  1959  to 
1962.  Between  these  two  dates  French  deliveries  of  cereals  are 
planned  to  increase  from  700,000  to  825,000  tons  annually,  the 
corresponding  amounts  for  wheat  being  350,000  and  400,000  tons. 
The  agreement  provides  for  a  gradual  narrowing  of  the  present 
gap  between  French  and  west  German  prices  until  the  price  for 
French  sales  reaches  that  paid  to  west  German  producers.  The 
price  reductions  are  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one-twelfth  of  the  actual 
differential  in  each  year;  and  agreement  will  automatically 
terminate  as  soon  as  a  common  organization  comes  into  being 
for  the  cereals  market  of  the  whole  Community. 
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productivity  and  in  the  efficiency  of  utilization  of 
means  of  production  in  the  agricultural  sector,  or  with 
pricing  policies,  will  be  appreciably  more  difficult  to 
solve  at  the  Community  level  than  in  Benelux  alone. 
The  extent  to  which  the  Commission  will  be  able  to 
translate  into  actual  policy  its  declarations  that  there 
is  no  intention  to  isolate  the  agriculture  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  the  Com¬ 
munity  will  give  preference  to  world-wide  solutions  for 
agricultural  problems,  must  also  remain  in  doubt  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Association  with  the  Overseas  Countries  and  Territories 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  association  of  overseas 
countries  and  territories  with  the  EEC  is  defined  in 
the  Treaty  as  the  promotion  of  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  such  countries  and  territories 
and  the  establishment  of  close  economic  relations 
between  them  and  the  Community  as  a  whole.  In  the 
field  of  trade  relations,®®  the  objects  of  the  association 
are  to  ensure,  first,  that  in  their  commercial  exchanges 
with  these  countries  and  territories  member  states 
apply  the  same  rules  as  those  they  are  to  apply  among 
themselves  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty;  and  secondly 
that  each  associated  country  or  territory  applies  in  its 
commercial  exchanges  with  other  members  and 
associates  of  the  Community  the  same  rule  that  it 
applies  in  respect  of  the  European  state  with  which  it 
has  special  relations.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  is 
at  the  same  time  to  open  the  markets  of  the  overseas 
countries  and  territories  to  the  member  states  and  to 
guarantee  a  preferential  market  in  the  Community 
for  the  products  of  these  countries  and  territories. 

The  measures  aiming  at  the  elimination  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  free  movement  of  goods  in  the  overseas 
countries  and  territories  are,  by  and  large,  parallel 
to  those  applying  within  the  member  states  themselves. 
Thus,  the  abolition  of  customs  duties  is  to  be  effected 
progressively  in  the  course  of  the  transitional  period, 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  and  the  time-table 
set  for  the  member  states  but  with  the  important 
proviso  that  associated  countries  or  territories  may 
continue  to  levy  on  intra-EEC  trade  customs  duties 
which  correspond  to  the  needs  of  their  development 
and  to  the  requirements  of  their  industrialization  or 
are  imposed  for  their  revenue-producing  effects.  All 
such  duties,  however,  must  be  progressively  reduced 
to  the  level  of  those  imposed  on  imports  coming  from 
the  member  country  with  which  the  importing  territory 
has  special  relations. 

These  obligations  to  reduce  tariffs  do  not  apply  to 
countries  and  territories  which,  by  reason  of  the 
special  international  obligations  by  which  they  are 


*•  For  the  progress  of  the  Development  Fund,  see  above. 


bound,  already  applied  a  non-discriminatory  customs 
tariff  at  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 
Consequently,  only  those  associated  countries  and 
territories  which  had  a  preferential  tariff  effected 
reductions  on  1  January  1959,  viz;  Senegal,  the  Sudan, 
the  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  Mauretania,  the  Niger, 
the  Volta,  New  Caledonia,  the  French  settlements 
in  Oceania,  and  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  In  fact, 
none  of  these  countries  and  territories  resorted  to  the 
“development  and  industrialization”  clause;  but  all 
countries  and  territories  which  had  customs  duties  of 
a  fiscal  nature  in  their  tariff  decided  to  maintain  them 
at  the  existing  level. 

So  far  as  the  common  external  tariff  is  concerned, 
the  overseas  countries  and  territories  are  in  a  special 
position.  On  the  one  hand,  the  common  tariff  is  to 
provide  these  countries  and  territories  with  preferential 
markets  in  the  member  states;  on  the  other,  the 
associated  partners  are  allowed  to  keep  their  indivi¬ 
dual  tariffs  in  their  relations  with  third  countries. 

The  common  tariff  duties  have  already  been  fixed 
for  most  of  the  tropical  products.  The  duties  on 
coffee,  cocoa  and  bananas  have  been  set  at  16,  9  and 
20  per  cent  respectively,  affording  the  associated 
countries  and  territories  a  significant  protection  for 
their  exports  of  these  products  to  the  EEC  area.  For 
oil-seeds  and  oleaginous  fruit  no  protection  is  pro¬ 
vided,  while  vegetable  oils  appear  on  List  G.®®  Special 
tariff-quota  arrangements  will  be  maintained  for 
coffee  and  bananas  in  some  member  countries;  and 
these  arrangements  will  allow  the  countries  concerned 
to  continue  to  import  certain  quantities  of  these 
products  from  third  countries  either  duty-free  or  at  the 
duty  prevailing  at  the  time  of  entry  into  force  of 
the  Treaty.  The  low-tariff  or  duty-free  quotas  are, 
however,  to  be  reduced  progressively  (in  some  cases 
until  their  total  disappearance,  in  others,  until  they 
reach  a  certain  level).  These  special  provisions  have 
been  introduced  partly  in  view  of  the  considerable  gap 
which  will  for  some  time  exist  between  the  import 
needs  of  the  Community  for  these  products  and  the 
supply  potential  of  the  associated  countries  and 
territories.'*® 

In  associated  countries  and  territories  where  import 
quotas  exist,  the  quotas  open  to  member  countries 
other  than  that  with  which  the  associated  country  or 
territory  has  special  relations  were  to  be  converted 
on  1  January  1959  into  global  quotas  open  without 
discrimination  to  the  other  member  countries.  As 
from  the  same  date,  these  quotas  were  to  be  increased 
annually  by  20  per  cent  for  five  years.  Any  changes 
thereafter  will  depend  on  the  terms  negotiated  for 
further  association  with  the  EEC. 


*•  Products  for  which  duties  are  at  present  under  negotiation. 
See  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957,  Chapter  V,  section  3. 
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General  Problems  of  the  EEC 

The  Treaty  defines  the  aim  of  the  Community  in 
the  most  comprehensive  terms,  entrusting  it  with  the 
task  of  “  promoting  throughout  the  Community  a 
harmonious  development  of  economic  activities,  a 
continuous  and  balanced  expansion,  an  increased 
stability,  an  accelerated  raising  of  the  standard  of 
living  and  closer  relations  between  its  member  states 
In  line  with  these  general  purposes,  the  Treaty  pro¬ 
vides  that,  in  addition  to  the  more  specific  activities 
it  is  to  undertake  in  the  commercial,  agricultural,  social 
and  development  fields,  the  Community  is  also  to 
develop  procedures  which  would  make  it  possible  to 
co-ordinate  the  economic  policies  of  member  countries, 
to  remedy  disequilibria  in  their  balances  of  payments, 
and  to  promote  the  harmonization  of  the  respective 
national  legislations  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the 
functioning  of  the  Common  Market.  The  Commission 
availed  itself  of  this  broad  mandate  to  undertake  a 
series  of  important  studies  and  projects  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects,  with  the  aim  of  equipping  itself 
to  fulfil  its  longer-range  responsibility  of  devising 
and  formulating  the  main  guiding  lines  of  economic 
policy  within  the  Community.'*^ 

It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  there  is  no  clear  de¬ 
marcation  line  between  the  Commission’s  short-term 
responsibility  for  putting  into  operation  an  economic 
policy  appropriate  to  the  gradual  implementation  of 
the  Common  Market,  under  the  conditions  and  in 
accordance  with  the  time  schedule  provided  by  the 
Treaty,  and  its  longer-range  objective  of  ensuring 
the  over-all  co-ordination  of  the  economic  policies 
of  the  member  governments.  Some  problems,  however, 
such  as  those  of  balanced  expansion  and  regional 
development,  to  which  the  Commission  is  already 
giving  special  attention,  fall  more  clearly  within  the 
purview  of  the  long-term  concerns  of  the  Community, 
and  arise  essentially  from  the  major  differences  in 
economic  structures  existing  both  among  the  member 
countries  and,  within  any  country,  among  various 
regions. 

The  Commission’s  projects  include,  inter  alia,  the 
organization  of  an  industrial  census  for  the  whole 
area  of  the  Community  in  order  to  obtain  comparable 
data  for  the  different  countries;  studies  which  are  to  be 
undertaken  on  specific  industries  (such  as  the  textile 
industry)  which  can  be  expected  to  face  special 
difficulties  as  a  result  of  the  institution  of  the  Common 
Market;  and  studies  on  capital  markets,  foreign 
investment,  fiscal  systems  and  policies,  social  systems 

Among  the  published  studies  are  a  “  Rapport  sur  la  situa¬ 
tion  a:onomique  de  la  Communaute  ”  submitted  to  the  European 
Parliamentary  Assembly  in  October  1958  and  quarterly  economic 
surveys  and  forecasts  issued  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the 
European  Communities.  The  last  quarterly  survey  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Official  Gazette  of  10  July  1959,  second  year.  No.  41. 


and  policies.  Another  part  of  the  Commission’s  work 

—  which  incidentally  indicates  some  of  the  issues  of 
present  concern  within  the  countries  of  the  Community 

—  is  to  deal  with  questions  addressed  to  it  by  members 
of  the  European  Parliamentary  Assembly  (and 
published,  together  with  the  Commission’s  replies,  in 
the  Official  Gazette).  The  issues  raised  to  far  include 
the  treatment  of  foreign  investments  from  third 
countries  (namely,  the  question  whether  or  not  such 
investments  ought  to  be  regulated  so  as  to  ensure  a 
balanced  distribution  of  benefits  throughout  the  area 
and  to  prevent  too  heavy  a  concentration  of  foreign 
investment  in  one  particular  country  or  industrial 
sector  ^^);  the  need  for  a  closer  co-ordination  of  the 
commercial  policies  of  the  three  communities;  and 
the  trend  towards  concentration  in  a  number  of  indus¬ 
tries,  together  with  the  continued  prevalence  of  prac¬ 
tices  and  agreements  in  restraint  of  competition. 
Questions  have  also  been  raised  about  the  justification 
for  the  imposition  by  some  member  countries  of  com¬ 
pensatory  taxes  at  the  time  of  the  first  tariff  reduction 
(such  as  the  increased  turnover  tax  imposed  by  the 
Netherlands  Government  on  the  import  of  a  number 
of  products  and  the  higher  excise  duties  imposed  on 
imported  wines  by  the  Benelux  countries).  On  this 
issue,  the  Commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  measures  in  question  did  not  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  from  a  strictly  technical 
point  of  view,  but  that  their  psychological  impact 
had  been  adverse,  since  they  purported  to  neutralize 
some  of  the  effects  which  the  tariff  reductions  had,  in 
principle,  been  designed  to  achieve. 

The  European  Free  Trade  Association 

The  breakdown  of  the  negotiations  for  a  western 
European  free  trade  area  at  the  end  of  1958  resulted 
in  the  search  for  alternative  formulas  which  would 
ensure  the  other  members  of  EEC  against  economic 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  discriminatory  trading  system 
established  by  the  Common  Market.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  decision  taken  by  the  EEC  countries  to 
extend  an  important  share  of  the  benefits  of  the 
initial  round  of  tariff  reductions  to  non-member 
countries,  and  their  offer  to  negotiate  relaxation  of 
quota  restrictions  —  on  a  reciprocal  basis  —  with 

Although  very  little  statistical  information  is  as  yet  available 
on  capital  flows  between  the  Community  and  the  outside  world 
since  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  recent  developments 
indicate  that  industries  of  outside  countries  are  showing  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  the  Common  Market  and  that  foreign 
investment,  a  considerable  share  of  which  is  accounted  for  by 
United  States  companies,  is  increasing  rapidly.  According  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  this  would  only 
be  the  beginning  of  a  trend,  since  many  more  United  States 
firms  are  apparently  planning  to  shift  from  exports  to  the  area 
to  production  within  it,  or  thinking  in  terms  of  expanding  or 
consolidating  the  facilities  they  already  have  in  the  area  (sec 
“  European  Common  Market:  A  Progress  Report  ”  in  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  6  April  1959). 
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individual  non-member  countries,  softened  the  impact 
of  the  failure  to  reach  agreement  on  the  wider  free 
trade  area.^®  Nevertheless  in  the  hope  of  forestalling, 
or  offsetting,  future  adverse  effects  on  their  economies 
of  the  gradual  implementation  of  the  Common 
Market,  and  with  a  view  to  eventually  re-opening 
negotiations  on  a  free  trade  area  with  the  Six,  seven 
non-member  countries  (Austria,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  United 
Kingdom  —  “  the  outer  seven  ”)  recently  elaborated  a 
project  for  a  European  Free  Trade  Association. 

A  draft  plan  for  this  association  was  produced  in 
June  1959  and  approved  by  the  ministers  of  the 
respective  countries  in  the  second  half  of  July  as  the 
basis  for  drafting  a  convention. This  project  shares 
with  the  European  Common  Market  the  aim  of  freeing 
trade  within  the  area  by  eliminating  tariffs  and  quotas; 
but  a  basic  difference  from  the  Common  Market  is 
that  the  outer  seven  will  keep  their  individual  tariffs 
against  non-member  countries. 

Among  the  bilateral  agreements  negotiated  within  the 
framework  of  the  offer  of  December  1958  on  which  information 
was  available  at  the  time  of  writing  are  those  between  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland  and  Norway.  The  Franco- 
British  agreement,  signed  in  April  1959,  makes  possible  a  signi¬ 
ficant  increase  in  the  exchanges  between  the  two  countries  of 
goods  still  affected  by  quotas.  The  agreement  provides  for  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent  in  most  of  the  quotas,  as  well  as  for  the 
opening  by  France  of  a  number  of  new  quotas  in  favour  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Actually,  the  quotas  offered  by  France  are 
to  be  increased  from  15  billion  to  19  billion  French  francs, 
which  means  that  the  concessions  exceed  by  more  than  1  billion 
francs  what  a  mere  application  of  a  20  per  cent  rate  would  have 
yielded.  At  the  same  time,  these  concessions  remain  much 
below  those  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  extension  of 
the  “  3  per  cent  rule  ”  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  of 
United  Kingdom  quotas  open  to  France  will  be  raised  from 
£2.5  million  to  £3  million;  and  except  for  a  few  products, 
the  increase  is  a  straight  20  per  cent.  In  working  out  the  agree¬ 
ment,  emphasis  was  put  on  the  effective  possibilities  of  addi¬ 
tional  exports  and  on  the  reciprocity  of  concrete  benefits. 
France  made  special  concessions  to  the  United  Kingdom  on 
motor-cars  and  whisky,  while  obtaining  more  favourable  treat¬ 
ment  for  its  optical  equipment,  arms,  toys,  fishing  articles  and 
scientific  instruments. 

The  Franco-Swiss  agreement  was  also  signed  in  April  1959, 
and  adapts  and  revises  the  quota  lists  of  a  1955  agreement  which 
was  about  to  expire.  French  import  quotas  for  Swiss  products 
for  1959  are  in  general  increased  by  20  per  cent.  The  Swiss 
regime  for  the  importation  of  French  products  continues  to  be 
based  on  the  liberalization  commitments  undertaken  by  Switzer¬ 
land  within  the  framework  of  OEEC  and  on  the  bilaterally 
negotiated  quotas.  The  mutual  increases  of  20  per  cent  are 
limited  to  the  industrial  sector.  The  agreement  is  of  particular 
interest  to  Swiss  exporters  in  view  of  the  fact  that  imports  of 
the  bulk  of  French  products  into  Switzerland  had  already  been 
liberalized.  The  theoretical  value  of  the  additional  quotas  to 
the  Swiss  export  trade  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  30  mil¬ 
lion  Swiss  francs. 

The  agreement  between  France  and  Norway,  signed  in  June 
of  this  year  and  covering  the  period  April  1959-March  1960, 
also  provides  for  a  20  per  cent  increase  on  both  sides  in  quotas 
for  industrial  products.  France  made  a  special  concession  for 
imports  of  animal  feed  from  fish  products  from  Norway,  whereas 
the  latter  country  agreed  to  a  considerable  increase  in  its  quota 
for  French  cut  flowers. 

**  See  Stockholm  Draft  Plan  for  a  European  Free  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion,  Cmnd.  S23,  London.  July  1959. 


In  the  words  of  the  official  statement  issued  at  the 
end  of  the  June  1959  meeting,  the  object  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  “  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  its  members 
by  promoting  expansion  of  economic  activity,  full 
employment,  a  rising  standard  of  living  and  financial 
stability  ”.  Meanwhile,  a  basic  purpose  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  would  be  to  facilitate  negotiations  with  the 
Community  and  with  the  other  members  of  the  OEEC, 
aimed  at  the  removal  of  trade  barriers  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  free  trade  association  including  all 
OEEC  members.  The  immediate  objectives  of  the 
Association  are  to  reduce  tariffs  on  intra-trade  in 
industrial  products  originating  in  its  area  by  20  per 
cent  by  1  July  1960  and  to  consolidate  the  level  of 
liberalization  of  quantitative  restrictions  at  the  level 
reached  on  1  January  1960.  These  achievements  are 
intended  as  the  first  steps  towards  the  ultimate  goal 
of  eliminating  all  tariffs  and  quantitative  restrictions 
on  intra-trade  in  industrial  products  over  a  10-year 
period;  and  the  plan  provides  for  a  close  synchroniza¬ 
tion  of  tariff  reductions  and  the  measures  relating  to 
quantitative  restrictions.  It  requires  that  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  quotas  be  carried  out  progressively 
throughout  the  transitional  period  in  order  “  to 
ensure  both  that  the  advantages  which  may  be  expected 
to  flow  from  successive  tariff  reductions  be  not 
frustrated  and  that  no  burdensome  problems  be  created 
for  the  final  years  of  the  transitional  period  ”.  The 
project  does,  however,  provide  escape  clauses  in  case 
of  balance-of-payments  difficulties  or  of  difficulties 
in  special  sectors.  In  the  latter  case,  protective  meas¬ 
ures  may  only  be  resorted  to  if  there  is  an  appreciable 
rise  in  unemployment  in  a  sector  of  industry  or  a 
region  “  resulting  from  a  spectacular  decrease  in 
internal  demand  for  the  domestic  product  because  of 
imports  from  other  members  ”.  It  is  also  provided 
that  where  there  is  a  risk  of  such  a  disturbance  the 
member  country  may  request  the  Council  to  be 
allowed  to  slow  down  the  reduction  of  tariffs.  Dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  trade  of  other  members  of 
the  FTA  in  the  application  of  defensive  measures  is 
prohibited,  as  is  less  favourable  treatment  of  members 
than  of  third  parties. 

The  draft  plan  defines  the  rules  of  competition  which 
are  to  prevail  within  the  area  in  very  broad  terms.  The 
basic  principle  is  that  member  countries  should  re¬ 
frain  from  taking  or  maintaining  measures  which  are 
designed  to  frustrate  the  benefits  other  members  could 
expect  to  receive  from  the  progressive  elimination 
of  tariffs  and  other  obstacles  to  trade;  such  measures 
are  regarded  as  including,  inter  alia,  government 

In  the  matter  of  rules  of  origin,  the  provisions  of  the  FTA 
draft  are  different  from  those  of  the  Rome  Treaty.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  products  involving  the  use  of  raw  materials  or  other 
elements  originating  in  a  third  country,  the  rule  would  be  that 
any  such  product  for  which  the  value  added  by  the  national 
industry  or  commerce  represents  50  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
would  be  considered  as  produced  by  the  member  country. 


assistance  to  industry  which  distorts  or  threatens 
to  distort  competition  within  the  area  and  quantitative 
restrictions,  or  duties,  on  exports  to  other  members. 

In  addition,  the  substance  of  the  rules  worked  out 
during  the  OEEC  negotiations  is  accepted  for  dealing 
with  restrictive  trade  practices  in  the  private  sector, 
and  such  rules  should  progressively  apply  to  public 
undertakings  and  state  monopolies.  It  is  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  members  should  be  allowed,  in  case  of 
“  dumping  ”,  to  re-export  freely  a  “  dumped  ”  product 
to  the  member  country  from  which  it  has  been  shipped 
or  in  which  it  originated. 

Trade  in  agricultural  and  fishery  products  is  to  be 
subject  to  special  agreements;  and  differences  of 
opinion  have  here  appeared  between  the  Danish  and 
Norwegian  viewpoint  and  that  of  the  other  negotiating 
parties. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Association  will  be  a 
Council  of  Ministers.  There  will  be  a  board  consisting 
of  one  representative  from  each  member  state  to  deal 
with  the  application  of  the  convention  and  make 
appropriate  proposals  and  recommendations  to  the 
Council.  Membership  of  the  Association  will  be  open 
to  other  countries  ready  to  assume  the  obligations, 
admissions  being,  however,  subject  to  a  unanimous 
decision  of  the  members. 

On  the  basis  of  the  draft  plan,  reviewed  above, 
officials  have  been  instructed  to  draft  a  convention 
and  to  present  a  text  for  submission  to  the  ministers 
by  31  October  1959. 

Relations  between  the  Two  Preferential  Areas 

The  project  for  a  Free  Trade  Association  reflects 
a  spreading  concern  among  the  western  European 
non-members  of  EEC  about  the  probable  effects 
on  their  trade  of  the  coming  into  being  of  the 
Common  Market.  But  both  official  statements  and 
the  western  European  press  reveal  few  illusions  about 
the  difficulties  involved  in  setting  up  an  effective 
counterweight  to  the  Community.  As  has  teen 
indicated  in  the  preceding  section,  the  outer  seven  do 
not  constitute  anything  like  a  natural  economic  group. 
The  association  is  characterized  by  the  predominant 
position  of  the  United  Kingdom  (representing  approxi¬ 
mately  60  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  prospective 
FTA  membership  and  certainly  a  larger  share  of 
their  combined  income)  and  by  the  high  degree  of 
interdependence  between  each  of  the  seven  and  the 
Common  Market,  as  compared  with  their  mutual 
interrelations.  This  interdependence  would  seem  to 
be  an  element  of  weakness  in  the  projected  commercial 
zone.  For  countries  such  as  Denmark  and  Austria,  the 
choice  between  drawing  closer  to  the  Common  Market 
or  taking  part  in  the  new  association  was  far  from 
being  a  straightforward  one;  and  in  Denmark,  the 
tariff  cuts  offered  by  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 


beginning  of  July  on  Danish  bacon,  luncheon  meat 
and  a  few  other  products  were  a  decisive  element  in 
bringing  about  that  country’s  support  for  the  project.^® 
Similar  agreements  have  now  been  negotiated  by 
Denmark  with  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

One  result  of  the  new  project  has  been  to  polarize 
further  the  western  European  countries  into  two  major 
groups  and  to  force  the  countries  which  so  far  have 
not  taken  a  stand  into  a  position  where  they  must 
choose  between  the  six  or  the  seven  in  order  to  avoid 
economic  isolation.  Finland,  Greece,  and  Turkey 
afford  examples  of  this  tendency,  the  former  country 
showing  a  marked  interest  in  the  FTA  project  whilst 
the  latter  two  have  now  officially  applied  for  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Common  Market.  Greece  actually  re¬ 
quested  to  join  ihe  European  Economic  Community 
at  the  end  of  July,  adducing  as  a  basic  reason  that  half 
its  foreign  trade  was  with  the  Common  Market 
countries.  The  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Community 
decided  to  open  preliminary  talks  with  the  Greek 
Government  to  negotiate  the  conditions  of  entry. 
The  notice  of  the  Turkish  request  came  only  a  few 
days  later.®^  As  a  result  of  these  developments,  only 
three  member  countries  of  OEEC  still  remain  complete¬ 
ly  uncommitted  —  namely,  Iceland,  Ireland  and  Spain. 

It  is  difficult  to  venture  a  forecast  at  this  stage  as 
to  the  prospects  of  a  wider  free  trade  zone  encompass¬ 
ing  all  the  member  countries  of  the  OEEC.  It  seems, 
however,  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  renewed 
negotiations  in  the  very  near  future,  since  fundamental 
positions  on  the  issues  which  led  to  the  break-down 
of  earlier  discussions  last  December  do  not  appear 
to  have  changed  enough  to  warrant  re-opening  the 
whole  question  at  this  moment.  Moreover,  it  is  widely 
felt  that,  since  it  was  not  possible  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  eve  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  tariff  and  quota 
provisions  of  the  EEC  Treaty,  and  since  two  trading 
groups  are  now  crystallizing,  there  might  be  some 
merit  in  watching  how  these  groups  develop  and  in 
studying  alternative  ways  of  reaching  the  goal  of  full 
trade  liberalization  in  western  Europe. 

Trade  policies  within  most  of  western  Europe  have 
now  become  almost  a  matter  of  competitive  liberaliza¬ 
tion  and,  despite  the  discrimination  which  will  in¬ 
evitably  result  from  the  setting  up  of  rival  trade  groups, 

*•  Early  in  July  Anglo- Danish  negotiations  in  London  resulted 
in  a  number  of  British  tariff  concessions  to  Denmark  on  the 
condition  that  the  Stockholm  Free  Trade  Area  came  into  being. 
The  most  important  of  these  concessions  was  the  agreement 
to  abolish  (in  two  stages)  the  10  per  cent  tariff  on  Danish  bacon. 
Bacon  accounts  for  about  half  of  Danish  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  about  one-eighth  of  the  country’s  total  exports. 
In  1958,  Danish  bacon  represented  about  40  per  cent  of  total 
supplies  on  the  British  market.  On  the  basis  of  the  present  level 
of  Danish  bacon  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  cost  to 
the  Exchequer  of  the  abolition  of  the  duty  has  been  estimated 
at  £6.5  million.  This  agreement  was  considered  to  have  removed 
the  last  major  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  the  new  trading  area. 

*’  In  1958,  about  one-third  of  Turkey’s  total  foreign  trade 
was  with  Common  Market  countries. 
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recent  developments  still  point  in  the  direction  of 
increasingly  freer  and  expanding  trade  in  western 
Europe.  It  might  thus  be  argued  that,  while  there  is 
no  prospect  of  the  non-members  of  EEC  accepting 
a  common  external  tariff  and  a  “  harmonization  ” 
of  commercial  policies  in  relation  to  third  countries, 
there  will  be  strong  pressures  on  these  countries  to 
seek  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  Community  rather 
than  embark  on  economic  warfare  with  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Community  itself  can  be  expected 
to  grow  more  willing  to  consider  alternative  proposals 
concerning  free  trade  areas  or  economic  associations 
once  it  feels  that  the  initial  steps  of  the  implementation 
of  the  Common  Market  have  been  sucessfully  carried 
through.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  break-down  of 
negotiations  at  the  end  of  last  year  may  have  been  the 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Community  countries  that 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association  proposals  were 
aimed  as  much  at  preventing  the  coming  into  being  of 
the  Common  Market  as  at  freeing  trade  among  western 


European  countries.  At  the  same  time,  there  seems 
to  have  been,  on  the  part  of  some  non-members  of 
EEC,  an  inadequate  recognition  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Six  were  committed  to  carrying  through  their 
plans.  There  were  thus  important  grounds  for  mis¬ 
understanding  and  inflexibility  at  the  time  of  the 
suspension  of  the  negotiations,  but  recent  develop¬ 
ments  may  have  improved  the  chances  of  eventual 
agreement.  In  this  respect,  the  FTA  plan  can  be  said 
to  provide  a  constructive  approach  to  the  problem 
of  future  negotiations  for  a  wider  association,  par¬ 
ticularly  through  the  effort  made  to  “  harmonize  ”  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  draft’s  provisions  with  the 
corresponding  ones  of  the  Rome  Treaty. 

As  has  been  suggested  in  the  preceding  section,  an 
agreement  between  the  two  associations  which  would 
remove  the  uncertainties  about  future  trading  con¬ 
ditions  now  tending  to  hamper  economic  expansion 
in  western  Europe  could  be  of  advantage  not  only  to 
the  countries  of  the  region  but  to  others  also. 


5.  East-West  Trade  in  Europe 


The  General  Level  of  East-west  European  Trade  in 

1958  and  Early  1959*^ 

In  value  terms,  trade  between  western  European 
countries  and  those  of  eastern  Europe,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  remained  virtually  unchanged  between 
1957  and  1958;  but  the  volume  continued  to  increase 
in  1958  (see  Table  6^®)  and,  for  both  areas,  east-west 
trade  proved  one  of  the  more  expansive  sectors  of 
total  trade.  While  the  volume  of  total  western  Euro¬ 
pean  trade  turnover  hardly  changed  between  1957 
and  1958,  exports  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  increased  by  5  per  cent  and  imports  from  that 
area  by  over  10  per  cent.  The  data  presented  in 
Table  7  do  not  indicate  any  increase  in  the  share  of 
western  Europe  in  the  total  trade  of  the  eastern 
European  area  when  measured  in  current  values ;  but, 
since  price  reductions  were  more  rare  in  intra-eastern 
European  trade  than  in  trade  with  western  European 
countries  or  with  overseas  countries  in  the  western 
trade  area,  the  tentative  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
that,  in  volume  terms,  a  relatively  greater  expansion 
of  east-west  European  trade  than  of  total  turnover 
occurred  also  in  the  combined  trade  of  eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  first  half  of  1959  the  value  of  imports 
into  western  Europe  from  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had 


*•  For  earlier  articles  on  this  subject  see  the  second  number  of 
each  past  annual  volume  of  this  Bulletin,  and  also  “  Foreign 
Trade  and  Economic  Development  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union”  in  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  11, 
No.  1. 

**  For  further  details,  see  Appendix  Table  C. 


fallen  between  1957  and  1958,  was  about  one-fifth 
greater  than  in  the  same  months  of  1958;  and  imports 
from  eastern  Europe  again  showed  an  increase. 

Table  6 


The  general  level  of  trade  between  western 
and  eastern  European  countries  “ 


Imports  into 
western  Europe 

Exports  from 
western  Europe  ^ 

Current  value  {millions  of 
dollars ,  imports  c.i.f, 
exports  f.o.b.) 

1950  . 

801 

643 

1952  . 

995 

739 

1957  . 

1  823 

1  531 

1958  . 

1  851 

1  511 

Index  numbers  of  unit 
values  (/9J0  =  100) 

1950  . 

100 

100 

1952  . 

146 

126 

1957  . 

140 

131 

1958  . 

126 

124 

Index  numbers  of  volume 
{1950  =  im 

1938  . 

305 

205 

1950  . 

100 

100 

1952  . 

85 

91 

1957  . 

163 

181 

1958  . 

183 

190 

Sources  :  Calculated  rrom  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countriea 
and  OEEC  statistics.  For  further  details,  see  “  Sources  and  methods”. 

A  Eastern  Europe  here  includes  the  Soviet  Union. 

t>  Excluding  reparations  deliveries  from  Austria  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Table  7 


The  share  of  east-^est  European  trade  in  total  imports  and  exports 
of  individual  eastern  and  western  European  countries 

Percentages  based  on  trade  returns  of  each  listed  country 


Reporting  country 

Imports  1 

Exports 

1937 

1950 

1953 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1937 

1950 

1953 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Poland . 

56 

30 

22 

26 

25 

30 

72 

38 

27 

32 

34 

32 

Hungary . 

71 

37 

24 

33 

25 

25 

78 

28 

16 

31 

30 

27 

Eastern  Germany  * . 

25 

22 

23 

23 

24 

31 

19 

21 

20 

20 

Czechoslovakia . 

58 

31 

14 

20 

20 

20 

62 

30 

15 

19 

22 

18 

Rumania  . 

68 

10* 

14* 

15  * 

17  * 

17  * 

72 

6  * 

13  * 

21  * 

20* 

21  * 

Bulgaria . 

82 

14 

12 

16 

15 

11  * 

79 

12 

13 

10 

12 

12* 

Average  for  eastern  Europe  .... 

62 

27 

19 

23 

22 

23 

70 

29 

18 

23 

23 

22 

Soviet  Union  . 

52 

17  * 

17 

18 

15 

72 

11  * 

18 

18 

17 

Average  for  eastern  Europe  and  the 

Soviet  Union . 

60 

23  * 

20 

20 

20 

70 

21  * 

21 

21 

20 

Western  Europe 

Western  Germany  d . 

13.5 

2.6 

1.8 

3.2 

3.3 

3.8 

12.6 

3.8 

1.2 

3.0 

2.8 

3.1 

Italy  . 

11.7 

4.0 

1.9 

2.3 

3.0 

3.2 

6.5 

5.1 

3.9 

3.2 

3.9 

3.5 

France  . 

5.1 

1.1 

1.1 

2.1 

2.1 

3.1 

4.5 

1.1 

1.3 

2.4 

2.3 

2.8 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

6.9 

1.9 

1.7 

2.0 

1.9 

1.8 

5.1 

3.6 

2.9 

2.5 

2.1 

2.0 

Netherlands . 

7.8 

2.5 

2.2 

2.5 

1.9 

2.1 

5.8 

2.6 

2.6 

1.6 

2.0 

1.6 

Average  for  Common  Market  .  .  . 

9.4 

2.2 

1.7 

2.5 

2.6 

3.0 

8.6 

2.9 

2.0 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

Austria  '  . 

32.1 

12.6 

10.9 

9.6 

10.2 

10.8 

28.1 

15.5 

10.8 

13.0 

13.8 

12.4 

Norway . 

6.8 

5.4 

4.4 

4.6 

3.6 

3.3 

3.8 

4.4 

6.3 

6.0 

4.9 

5.0 

Denmark . 

4.4 

5.8 

3.8 

3.6 

3.6 

4.3 

2.4 

3.3 

4.9 

2.5 

2.9 

3.4 

Sweden . 

8.6 

6.6 

3.8 

4.9 

3.3 

3.4 

5.7 

7.2 

4.5 

3.5 

3.7 

3.8 

Switzerland . 

11.7 

4.5 

2.9 

3.2 

2.5 

2.7 

8.9 

6.7 

2.8 

2.8 

2.9 

2.8 

United  Kingdom/ . 

6.4 

2.4 

2.2 

2.5 

2.7 

2.7 

3.6 

1.2 

0.6 

1.4 

1.7 

1.4 

Portugal . 

2.5 

0.7 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

2.6 

1.5 

2.5 

1.7 

1.5 

1.7 

Average  for  Outer  Seven . 

7.7 

3.8 

2.9 

3.4 

3.2 

3.4 

5.4 

3.2 

2.4 

2.7 

3.1 

2.8 

Iceland . 

2.5 

9.9 

8.5 

26.4 

33.3 

32.0 

1.5 

11.1 

19.9 

30.0 

33.7 

34.9 

Yugoslavia . 

17.0 

— 

— 

22.1 

21.6 

28.4 

13.4 

— 

— 

22.8 

26.5 

28.0 

Finland « . 

9.2 

18.0 

34.1 

24.5 

30.3 

25.1 

2.4 

12.2 

30.4 

26.3 

28.2 

23.8 

Turkey . 

11.9 

7.8 

5.5 

14.6 

16.8 

18.2 

12.4 

6.8 

7.4 

19.6 

18.4 

23.6 

Greece  . 

19.0 

0.3 

1.3 

4.6 

5.8 

7.0 

10.7 

0.4 

6.3 

10.3 

11.0 

16.3 

Spain . 

4.58 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

2.0 

l.Os 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

2.0 

Ireland/ . 

3.3 

1.0 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

1.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

Average  for  rest  of  western  Europe  . 

9.0 

4.6 

7.6 

11.9 

13.8 

13.9 

5.8 

4.4 

10.3 

15.8 

16.7 

16.8 

Average  for  all  western  Europe  .  .  . 

8.6 

3.2 

2.8 

3.6 

3.7 

4.1 

7.1 

3.1 

2.8 

3.5 

3.7 

3.7 

Sources:  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  ECE,  Geneva,  Vol.  It,  No.  1, 
Table  X;  Direction  of  International  Trade,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  T,  United 
Nations,  New  York,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1-2;  Foreign  Trade  by  Areas,  1928,  1937-53, 
OEEC,  Paris,  1954;  national  statistics. 

o  Countries  listed  within  each  sub-group  in  descending  order  according  to  the 
share  of  east-west  trade  in  their  combined  imports  and  exports  in  1958. 
Including  trade  with  western  Germany.  Excluding  trade  with  western  Ger¬ 
many,  the  percentages  for  the  years  beginning  with  1950  are:  for  imports — 
12,  16,  12,  11,  12;  for  exports — 12,  12,  10,  9,  9. 


However,  western  European  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  were  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1958  and  those  to  eastern  Europe  were  at  virtually 
the  same  level  (see  Table  8). 

Since  1953,  when  east-west  European  trade  reached 
its  lowest  ebb,  there  has  been  a  persistent  tendency  for 
the  value  of  trade  with  eastern  European  countries  to 


c  Post-war  percentages  are  based  on  estimates  for  total  trade  and  on  partner 
country  data  for  trade  with  western  Europe. 
d  Excluding  trade  with  eastern  Germany.  Including  trade  with  eastern  Ger¬ 
many  the  percentages  for  the  years  beginning  with  1950  are:  for  imports — 
6.1,  3.5,  5.4,  5.8,  6.4;  and  for  exports — 7.5,  2.6,  5.2,  5.0,  5.2.  Data  for 
1937  are  based  on  the  distribution  of  trade  of  the  whole  of  Germany. 
r  Excluding  exports  for  war  reparations  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

/  Excluding  re-exports. 
g  1935. 


increase  in  relation  to  the  total  foreign  trade  of 
western  Europe,  and  a  similar,  although  weaker, 
tendency  has  been  operating  also  in  eastern  Europe. 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  data  in  Table  7,  this  trend  in 
western  Europe  was  maintained  in  1958  only  for 
imports,  and  there  was  no  further  increase  in  the  share 
of  east-west  trade  in  the  total  value  of  western  Euro- 
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Table  8 

Trade  of  individual  western  European  countries  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  early  months  of  1958  and  1959 

Millions  of  current  dollars ;  imports  c.i.f,  exports  fo.b. 


Country 

Period 

Imports  from  | 

Exports  to 

Soviet  Union 

Eastern  Europe 

Soviet  Union 

Eastern  Europe 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

Austria . I 

Jan.-June 

8.5 

15.2 

40.1 

1 

44.4  ! 

7.6 

i 

15.2 

50.9 

42.2 

Belgium-Luxembourg  .  .  1 

Jan.-April 

4.5 

8.8  ! 

9.2 

12.6 

9.9 

3.0 

15.6 

15.8 

Denmark  “ . | 

Jan.-June 

6.7 

11.2  j 

18.7 

20.7 

8.1 

4.4 

12.4 

16.8 

Finland . ' 

Jan.-May 

48.8 

49.2 

19.3 

17.9 

51.4 

34.9 

21.8 

13.1 

France . i 

Jan.-June 

42.7 

57.3  ! 

41.5 

30.3 

39.4 

35.8 

34.3 

35.1 

Western  Germany  *  .  .  | 

Jan.-June 

40.2 

46.6  1 

79.6 

100.8 

23.6 

21.4 

96.9 

100.6 

Greece . 

Jan.-April 

4.4 

3.1  ; 

8.2 

8.8  ! 

4.0 

2.2 

5.8 

8.3 

Iceland . 

Jan.-May 

6.6 

5.8  1 

5.6 

4.6 

4.0 

5.1 

3.9 

4.6 

Ireland  . . 

Jan.-May 

0.1 

0.1 

2.1 

2.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

Italy . 

Jan.-April 

8.8 

19.9 

19.0 

26.1 

9.1 

14.2 

20.3 

20.4 

Netherlands . 

Jan.-May 

12.5 

26.1 

1  13.9 

17.3 

2.3 

5.9 

18.7 

17.6 

Norway . 

Jan.-April 

4.9 

4.0 

1  9.1 

8.8 

3.9 

5.7 

7.8 

6.8 

Portugal . 

Jan.-May 

— 

0.4 

i  0.9 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 

1.8 

Spain . 

Jan. -March 

— 

1.3 

1  0.4 

3.8 

i  — 

0.7 

2.6 

3.4 

Sweden . 

Jan.-April 

9.8 

17.3 

1  14.0 

15.3 

1 

9.0 

12.1 

15.9 

Switzerland . 

Jan.-June 

2.6 

2.5 

20.2 

18.4 

1  0.8 

1.7 

19.1 

20.3 

Turkey . 

Jan.-April 

2.6 

2.8 

i  17.8 

9.4 

i  10.6 

1.9 

32.2 

19.9 

United  Kingdom  . 

Jan.-May 

48.9 

43.2 

50.0 

56.6 

*  24.1 

28.9 

23.2 

34.8 

Yugoslavia . 

Jan.-May 

33.1 

30.5 

55.4 

37.5 

1  12.5 

1 

14.5 

28.0 

30.4 

Total  of  countries  listed 
{Value  index) 

100 

121 

100 

103 

1  100 

95 

100 

100 

Sources :  National  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries.  t>  Excluding  trade  with  eastern  Germany, 

o  Beginning  January  19S9,  general  imports.  c  General  imports,  exports  excluding  re-exports. 


pean  exports.  The  fact  that,  in  terms  of  volume,  there 
was  nevertheless  a  more  rapid  rise  in  exports  to 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  than  in  the  total 
reflects  a  commodity  composition  of  exports  to  eastern 
Europe  different  from  that  of  total  western  European 
exports,  and  particularly  different  from  that  of  exports 
to  extra-European  markets.  While  the  average  prices 
of  western  European  exports  to  eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  fell  by  5  per  cent  between  1957  and 
1958,  the  drop  in  the  general  price  level  of  total 
western  European  exports  was  only  2  per  cent.  This 
difference  may  be  interpreted  as  the  result  partly  of  a 
deliberate  shift  of  eastern  European  import  demand 
towards  commodities  which  tended  to  become  rela¬ 
tively  cheap  in  1958.  For  western  European  imports, 
there  was  no  such  discrepancy  in  price  movements 
between  imports  from  eastern  Europe  and  those  from 
other  regions  (excluding  intra-western  European 
trade). 

According  to  western  European  trade  statistics, 
substantial  reductions  in  the  prices  of  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Soviet  exports  to  western  Europe  occurred 
between  1957  and  1958,  particularly  for  bulk  com¬ 
modities  such  as  cereals,  sugar,  fodder,  coal,  petroleum 


and  basic  metals,  but  also  for  textiles  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  light  industries;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  statistical  evidence  of  any  major  decline  in  the 
export  prices  of  timber  and  other  forestry  products. 
Among  western  European  exports  to  eastern  Europe, 
unit  values  fell  appreciably  for  dairy  products,  steel, 
copper,  wool  tops  and  textiles. 

These  price  changes  correspond  closely  to  those 
observed  in  western  European  trade  with  other 
regions.  Although  the  western  recession  in  economic 
activity  in  1957/58  was  short-lived,  and  confined  to  the 
United  States  and  a  few  western  European  countries, 
the  year  1958  was  nevertheless  characterized  by  the 
development  of  a  buyers’  market,  with  keen  price 
competition  extending  —  for  the  first  time  in  the 
post-war  period  —  to  virtually  all  sectors  of  produc¬ 
tion.  There  are  few  indications  that,  in  this  situation, 
eastern  European  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
always  wary  of  their  terms  of  trade  —  indulged  in 
more  extensive  price  cutting  than  did  other  traders. 
The  deterioration  in  their  terms  of  trade  with  western 
Europe  was  thus  mainly  a  result  of  the  commodity 
composition  of  that  trade.  It  is,  however,  likely  that 
the  data  in  Table  6  exaggerate  the  actual  deterioration, 


since  western  European  import  prices  are  calculated 
on  a  c.i.f.  basis  and  the  level  of  maritime  freight  rates 
was  substantially  lower  in  1958  than  in  1957. 

With  a  levelling-off  of  economic  activity  in  western 
Europe,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  imports 
would  fall  and  exports  increase  in  1958.  The  relatively 
modest  increase  in  the  volume  of  western  European 
exports  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
between  1957  and  1958  was  due  partly  to  the  facts 
that  eastern  European  imports  are  mainly  restricted 
to  the  currency  earnings  immediately  accruing  from 
the  commodity  flow  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that 
these  earnings  were  affected  in  1958  by  falling  prices. 

The  development  of  western  Europe’s  trade  with 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1958  was 
in  striking  contrast  to  trade  with  North  America. 
Exports  —  particularly  of  manufactures  —  to  the  latter 
area  expanded  rapidly;  and  motor-cars  and  agricultural 
machinery  were  especially  prominent.  This  expansion 
occurred  in  conjunction  with  a  considerable  drop  in 
western  Europe’s  imports  from  that  area.  Although 
the  decline  in  imports  represented,  to  a  large  extent, 
a  normalization  of  trade  after  the  rapid  increase  of 
imports  (particularly  fuels)  in  1957,  there  was  also 
a  certain  shift  in  western  European  import  demand 
from  North  American  to  eastern  European  suppliers.®® 
The  rapid  decline  in  maritime  freight  rates  in  the 
course  of  1957  had  largely  benefited  overseas  suppliers; 
in  1958,  freight  rates  remained  low,  but  gave  no 
additional  advantage  to  overseas  exporters;  and  the 
eastern  European  countries,  which  had  been  slow  to 
adjust  prices  in  1957  in  line  with  the  import  prices 
quoted  by  overseas  suppliers  to  western  Europe, 
had  made  such  changes  by  1958.  These  price  adjust¬ 
ments  were  probably  influenced  by  the  fact  that  ex¬ 
portable  supplies  in  eastern  Europe  tended  to  be 
greater  in  1958  than  in  1957,  making  possible  an 
expansion  of  sales  to  western  Europe. 

Trade  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  with 

Western  Europe 

There  are  great  differences,  not  only  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  eastern  European  countries  as  a 
group,  but  also  among  the  eastern  European  countries, 
as  regards  both  the  relative  importance  of  trade  with 
western  Europe  in  their  total  trade  and  the  recent 
development  of  this  trade  (see  Chart  1  and  Table  7). 

Between  1952  and  1957,  the  Soviet  Union  succeeded 
in  expanding  trade  with  western  Europe  at  a  far  higher 
rate  than  did  the  eastern  European  countries,  thanks 

The  trade  statistics  of  the  OEEC  countries  indicate  that  the 
share  of  eastern  Europe  increased,  while  that  of  North  America 
declined,  in  total  imports  of  food,  crude  materials,  mineral  fuels, 
oils  and  fats,  and  manufactured  goods  included  in  SITC  Section  6. 
But  imports  from  eastern  Europe  fell  in  relation  to  total  imports, 
as  well  as  to  imports  from  North  America,  of  machinery  and 
equipment  and  miscellaneous  manufactures  (SITC  Section  8). 


largely  to  its  more  abundant  supplies  of  industrial 
materials  most  in  demand  in  western  Europe  and  to 
the  still  small  share  of  exports  to  western  Europe  in 
total  Soviet  output.  Since  the  1958  recession  in 
western  Europe  was  reflected  in  a  reduction  of  import 
prices  of  foods  and  raw  materials,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  Soviet  exports  would  be  more  affected  than  those 
from  eastern  Europe.  However,  Soviet  exports  of  raw 
materials  and  fuels  to  western  Europe  fared  better 
than  exports  from  most  overseas  primary  exporting 
countries.  This  was  due  both  to  Soviet  price  adjust¬ 
ments,  referred  to  above,  and  to  the  Soviet  Union’s 
ability  selectively  to  expand  exports  of  those  com¬ 
modities  for  which  prospects  were  most  favourable. 
The  latter  factor  was  of  less  importance  in  1958,  when 
western  European  demand  was  generally  weak,  than 
in  earlier  periods  of  increasing  demand,  when  indi¬ 
vidual  commodities  were  affected  less  uniformly; 
but  it  was  still  of  some  significance.  For  example, 
in  1957  and  1958,  the  Soviet  Union  was  able  to  ship 
considerably  increased  quantities  of  tin  to  western 
markets,  thus  benefiting  from  the  support  given  to  tin 
prices  by  the  curtailment  of  tin  production  and  exports 
in  the  western  world. 

A  novel  feature  of  Soviet  trade  in  1958  was  the  drop 
which  occurred  in  western  European  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  —  the  first  since  1950.  This  seems 
to  run  counter  to  the  normal  expectation  that  Soviet 
imports  from  western  markets  can  be  maintained,  in 
the  face  of  falling  income  from  commodity  exports, 
through  increased  gold  sales.  Chart  1  indicates  that 
the  decline  in  western  European  imports  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1953  had  no  impact  on  the  opposite 
trade  flow;  and  the  parallelism  of  the  two  flows  in  1958 
may  possibly  be  accidental  —  perhaps  reflecting, 
inter  alia,  the  time-lag  between  orders  for,  and  deliv¬ 
eries  of,  industrial  equipment  rather  than  a  change  of 
policy  towards  gold  exports. 

As  is  shown  in  more  detail  below,  the  reduction 
in  western  European  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1958  was  concentrated  on  certain  foodstuff's  (notably 
sugar)  and  raw  materials  (particularly  iron  and  steel). 
The  preceding  year  had  seen  a  major  rescue  operation 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  form  of  increased  exports 
to  eastern  Europe,  where,  as  in  1953/54,  economic 
growth  was  being  hampered  by  an  insufficient  volume 
of  revolving  stocks  of  basic  foods,  fuels  and  raw 
materials.  Although  most  of  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  Soviet  exports  in  1957  —  to  a  large  extent  delivered 
on  credit  terms  —  emanated  from  domestic  resources, 
it  may  well  have  required  some  increase  in  Soviet 
imports  from  western  European  and  overseas  sources, 
which  then  ceased  to  be  needed  in  1958. 

Apart  from  the  Soviet  Union,  only  Czechoslovakia 
registered  a  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  to  western 
Europe.  Of  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe,  Czecho- 
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Chart  1 

Trade  of  western  European  countries  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe,  1950  to  1958 

In  millions  of  current  dollars,  imports  c.i.J.,  exports  f.o.b. 

Semi-logarithmic  scale 


Imports  from 
Soviet  Union 


Exports  to 
Soviet  Union 
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Sources :  See  Appendix  Table  C  and  similar  table  in  previous  articles  on  east-west  trade  (second  number  of  each  annual  volume  of  this  Bulletin). 


Slovakia  is  the  most  similar  to  industrial  western 
Europe  in  economic  structure;  and  stiffer  competition 
on  the  western  European  market  reduced  Czecho¬ 
slovak  export  earnings  for  a  range  of  manufactures, 
including  textiles.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  of 
sugar,  depressed  in  1957  because  of  general  scarcity  in 
the  eastern  European  region,  recovered.  Czechoslovak 
exports  to  Turkey  were  reduced  to  avoid  further 
swelling  financial  claims  on  that  country. 

All  the  other  eastern  European  countries  succeeded 
in  raising  exports  to  western  Europe  in  1958.  The 
steady  increase  in  eastern  German  exports  continued, 
with  sugar  exports  rising  rapidly  and  higher  exports  of 
fertilizers  and  machinery  also.  In  general,  eastern 
German  exports  of  manufactures  fared  better  on 
western  European  markets  than  did  Czechoslovak 
exports  of  such  commodities.  The  difference  is  largely 


explained  by  the  fact  that  eastern  German  exports  to 
Turkey  and  Yugoslavia  increased  steeply  —  in  the 
latter  case  largely  on  credit  terms  —  while  Czecho¬ 
slovak  exports  to  these  two  countries  fell. 

Despite  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  c.i.f.  value  of 
coal  deliveries,  from  $143  million  to  $112  million, 
Poland  managed  to  increase  the  total  value  of  exports 
to  western  Europe  by  over  10  per  cent  between  1957 
and  1958.  The  expansion  was  shared  about  equally 
by  foodstuffs  (bacon,  butter,  eggs,  sugar)  and  manu¬ 
factures  (chemicals,  steel,  locomotives).  The  in¬ 
crease  in  Hungary’s  sales  to  western  Europe  was 
mainly  concentrated  on  foodstuffs  (chiefly  livestfxk 
and  eggs)  and  machinery  and  equipment;  but  exports 
of  steel  also  increased.  In  Rumania,  the  fall  in  exports 
of  petroleum  products  was  more  than  offset  by  higher 
shipments  of  maize  and  of  a  certain  quantity  of  steel. 
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Table  9 


Trade  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  by  main  areas,  1956  to  1958 

Millions  of  current  dollars  at  official  exchange  rates 


Countries  of  origin  for  imports 
and  of  destination  for  exports 

Imports  1 

Exports 

Eastern  Europe  “  | 

Soviet  Union  | 

Eastern  Europe  | 

Soviet  Union 

19S6 

1957 

1958  1 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1956 

1957 

1958  I 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Eastern  Europe . 

1  300 

1  400 

1  490 

1  820 

1  910 

2210 

1  270 

1  420 

1  520 

1  770 

2  550 

2  320 

Soviet  Union . 

1  700 

2  340 

2  150 

— 

— 

— 

1  800 

1  960 

2  190 

— 

_ 

_ 

Mainland  China . 

240 

240 

290 

760 

740 

880 

260 

290 

410 

730 

540 

630 

Other  countries  in  “  eastern  trade 

area  ”  * . 

10 

20 

20  ' 

no 

120 

100 

60 

50 

50 

160 

140 

130 

Total  “  eastern  trade  area  ”  .  . 

3  250 

4  000 

3  950 

2  690 

2  770 

3  190 

3  390 

3  720 

4  170 

2  660 

3  230 

3  080 

Western  Europe  “ . 

1  070 

1  250 

1  320 

600 

700 

650 

1  150 

1  260 

1  310 

660 

770 

720 

North  America  and  Japan  .... 

60 

100 

130 

30 

30 

50 

50 

50 

50 

30 

30 

50 

Primary-producing  countries  .  .  . 

290 

390 

350 

280 

430 

450 

400 

390 

440 

150 

250 

340 

of  which  : 

i 

Sterling  area  and  territories  affiliated 

1 

to  western  Europe . 

too 

130 

80 

1  150 

160 

210 

no 

no 

90 

1 

100 

140 

Latin  America . 

80 

70 

90 

1  40 

90 

60 

80 

60 

80 

1  20 

10 

20 

Other  primary-producing  countries  .  . 

no 

190 

180 

90 

180 

180 

210 

220 

270 

1  80 

140 

180 

Total  “  western  trade  area  ” 

1  420 

1  740 

1  800 

910 

1  160 

1  150 

1  600 

1  700 

1  800 

840 

1  050 

1  no 

Unspecified  . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

10 

10 

10 

— 

— 

— 

no 

100 

no 

World . 

4  670 

5  740 

5  750 

3  610 

1 

3  940 

4  350 

4  990 

5  420 

5  970 

3  610 

i 

4  380 

4  300 

Sources :  Eastern  European  and  Soviet  trade  statistics.  For  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  trade  with  overseas  primary-producing  countries  between  the  three 
areas  specified,  partner  country  data  have  been  used  as  a  supplement.  Owing 
to  differences  in  definition  and  valuation,  the  figures  shown  for  trade  with 


western  Europe  are  not  comparable  with  those  based  on  western  European 
trade  statistics. 

Trade  between  eastern  and  western  Germany  is  included. 

^  Mongolia,  North  Korea  and  North  Viet-Nam. 


The  increase  in  Bulgaria’s  exports  was  accounted  for 
almost  exclusively  by  foodstuffs. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  total  eastern  European 
exports  of  foodstuffs  to  western  Europe  in  1958  was 
due  to  larger  deliveries  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
western  Germany.  The  increase  in  British  food 
imports  from  eastern  Europe  was  concentrated  on 
butter  from  Poland:  the  rise  in  western  German 
imports  of  foodstuffs  was  shared  among  Poland, 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  and  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  western  Germany,  despite  a  comfortable  balance- 
of-payments  situation,  has  been  slow  to  liberalize  food 
imports  from  western  Europe.  Whereas  the  increased 
imports  from  eastern  Europe  opened  the  way  for 
larger  exports  of  west  German  manufactures  to  those 
countries,  an  increase  in  food  imports  from  western 
European  countries  would  hardly  have  influenced 
west  German  exports. 

The  figures  in  Table  9  illustrate  the  Soviet  “  rescue 
operation  ”  of  1957,  mentioned  above,  which  resulted 
in  a  very  sudden  rise  in  Soviet  exports  to  eastern 
Europe  in  that  year,  and  a  subsequent  slight  decline. 
That  it  probably  had  some  effect  on  Soviet  trade 
with  western  countries  is  suggested  by  the  jump  in 
Soviet  imports  from  overseas  primary  producing 


areas  in  1957,  with  a  concomitant  increase  in  the 
import  surplus  with  these  countries.  The  rise  in  such 
Soviet  imports  in  1957  was  concentrated  on  trade  with 
Cuba  and  Egypt,  largely  in  two  products  —  sugar  and 
cotton.  In  1958,  the  total  increase  in  Soviet  imports 
from  primary  producing  areas  was  moderate,  since 
the  value  of  trade  was  depressed  by  price  changes; 
but  imports  from  Malaya  (rubber),  UAR  Syrian 
Region  (cotton)  and  Canada  (wheat)  increased.  Soviet 
imports  of  rubber  have  continued  to  grow  in  1959, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  purchases  from  Malaya 
exceeded  those  of  any  other  country.  Soviet  exports 
to  primary  producing  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
rose  rapidly  in  both  1957  and  1958,  particularly  to 
India  and  UAR  Egyptian  Region;  and  these  two 
countries  accounted  for  almost  one-half  of  total  Soviet 
exports  to  primary  producers  in  1958.  Between  1956 
and  1958,  Soviet  exports  to  such  countries  increased 
more,  in  absolute  as  well  as  in  relative  terms,  than 
did  imports  from  them;  and  the  resulting  tendency 
towards  balanced  trade  with  primary  producers  had 
its  counterpart  in  a  diminishing  Soviet  export  surplus 
with  western  Europe. 

Soviet  imports  from  mainland  China  —  about  two- 
thirds  agricultural  products  —  registered  a  sudden  rise 
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in  1958  (see  Table  9);  and  mainland  China  is  now 
becoming  an  increasingly  important  supplier  of  such 
goods  as  vegetables,  tobacco,  meat  and  eggs. 

Imports  into  the  other  eastern  European  countries 
from  overseas  primary  producing  countries  in  the 
western  trading  region  increased  rapidly  between  1956 
and  1957  (particularly  fast  from  Egypt),  but  fell  in 
value  in  1958.  Exports  to  this  region  have  increased 
very  slowly,  and  have  tended  to  become  concentrated 
on  countries  such  as  Egypt  and  Indonesia. 

Trade  of  Western  Europe  with  Eastern  Europe  and  the 

Soviet  Union 

Among  the  western  European  countries,  trade  with 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  changed  between 
1957  and  1958  generally  in  the  same  direction  as  their 
total  trade,  but  in  most  cases  it  showed  appreciably 
bigger  relative  changes.  This  is  to  be  expected,  since 
for  most  western  European  countries  east-west  trade 
I  is  marginal  and  therefore  tends  to  be  disproportion- 
j  ately  affected  by  short-term  changes  in  their  over-all 
trade  position.  The  long-term  tendency  for  the  share 
of  trade  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
total  western  European  trade  to  rise  was  maintained 
in  1958,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  fast  growth  of  this 
trade  in  France,  western  Germany,  Greece,  Denmark 
and  Yugoslavia. 

However,  during  the  ’fifties,  east-west  European 
trade  has  risen  fastest  in  the  group  of  countries 
shown  in  Chart  1  under  the  heading  “  Other  western 
Europe  ”  (Finland,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Spain, 
Turkey  and  Yugoslavia).  The  share  of  these  countries 
in  total  east-west  European  trade  increased  from  about 
12  per  cent  to  28  per  cent  between  1950  and  1958; 
and  the  share  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  their  total  foreign  trade  increased  from  less  than 
5  per  cent  to  about  15  per  cent.®^  In  this  group, 
Finland  and  Yugoslavia  are  the  most  important;  and 
trade  with  the  eastern  European  countries  and  the 
Soviet  Union  constitutes  a  more  substantial  share  of 
their  total  trade. 

In  Yugoslavia,  the  attraction  of  eastern  sources  of 
supply  was  greatly  increased  in  1955  by  new  credits; 
and  in  1956  and  1957  also  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  were  boosted  by  large  deliveries  of  basic  foods 
and  raw  materials  on  credit  terms.  In  1958  the  unused 
portions  of  Soviet  credits  were  cancelled,  and  mutual 


However,  if  reparations  deliveries  by  Finland  are  included 
in  exports  in  the  earlier  years,  the  share  would  increase  from 
14  to  20  per  cent  for  total  trade  turnover  and  from  14  to 
28  per  cent  for  exports.  Moreover,  it  must  be  recalled  that 
in  the  earlier  years,  no  trade  relations  existed  between  Yugoslavia 
and  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  (If  both  Finnish 
reparations  deliveries  are  included,  and  Yugoslavia  excluded 
from  this  group  of  countries,  total  east-west  European  trade 
turnover  of  the  group  increased  from  14  to  20  per  cent  and  the 
export  share  from  16  to  20  per  cent). 


trade  declined.  Yugoslavia’s  imports  from  eastern 
Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  doubled  in  1958; 
and  this  expansion  consisted  partly  of  deliveries  on 
credit  terms  as  well  as  of  reparations.  Yugoslavia  was 
thus  able  to  finance  a  total  import  surplus  from  the 
region  (including  the  Soviet  Union)  of  $70  million, 
compared  with  $40  million  in  1957;  but  in  the  first 
half  of  1959  Yugoslav  imports  from  this  area  have 
fallen  sharply. 

Finland  liberalized  imports  from  OEEC  countries 
in  connexion  with  the  devaluation  in  September  1957; 
and  this  move  helped  to  bring  about  some  shifting  of 
Finnish  imports  of  a  wide  range  of  manufactures  from 
eastern  to  western  European  sources  of  supply.  This 
shift  affected  imports  from  eastern  Europe  more  than 
those  from  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  a  supplier 
mainly  of  foods  and  crude  materials,  though  Soviet 
exports  of  steel  and  motor  vehicles  suffered  a  steep 
decline.  The  decline  in  trade  with  eastern  Europe  was 
brought  about  not  only  by  Finnish  import  liberaliza¬ 
tion,  but  also  by  the  disappearance  of  the  triangular 
agreements  which  had  allowed  Finland  to  finance 
import  surpluses  in  trade  with  Czechoslovakia,  eastern 
Germany,  Hungary  and  Poland,  from  its  export  sur¬ 
plus  with  the  Soviet  Union.  These  triangular  agree¬ 
ments  were  cancelled  on  the  initiative  of  the  eastern 
European  partners  (as  has  been  described  in  previous 
Bulletin  articles  on  east-west  trade). 

In  1958,  Finland  accumulated  a  claim  on  the  Soviet 
Union  of  about  $13  million.  The  trade  negotiations 
for  1959  foresaw  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  Finland 
to  import  enough  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  absorb 
this  balance  during  the  year,  and  it  was  therefore 
agreed  that  Finland  would  repay  during  1959  the 
Soviet  loan  of  $10  million  received  in  1954.  Through 
these  provisions,  it  is  hoped  that  trade  will  reach 
approximately  the  targets  set  for  1959  in  the  long¬ 
term  agreement  of  1954.  At  the  same  time  negotiations 
on  a  new  credit  of  400-500  million  roubles  offered  by 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  postponed.  Finland  has, 
in  past  years,  received  substantial  credits  from  the 
International  Bank,  as  well  as  from  western  countries, 
mainly  for  developing  the  forestry  industry,  and 
apparently  finds  it  difficult  at  present  to  absorb 
additional  quantities  of  industrial  equipment  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  changes  in  the  Finnish  trading  position  with 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1958  illustrate 
some  of  the  particular  difficulties  affecting  east-west 
trade:  the  cancellation  of  the  triangular  agreements 
—  a  limited,  but  in  many  cases  workable  type  of 
multilateralism  —  necessitated  an  elimination  of  bila¬ 
teral  export  surpluses,  and  a  new  balance  was  reached 
on  a  lower  level.  Moreover  it  became  apparent  that 
the  former  high  level  of  eastern  European  and  Soviet 
exports  to  Finland  had  been  achieved  partly  as  a  result 
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of  restrictions  on  Finnish  imports  from  other  sources; 
in  conditions  of  free  competition  they  could  not  be 
fully  maintained.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
“  fringe  ”  countries  outside  the  two  main  western 
European  economic  groupings  are  in  a  relatively  weak 
trading  position  on  western  markets;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  explanations  of  the  heavy  dependence  of  most 
of  them  on  Soviet  and  eastern  Europear  supplies  and 
markets,  despite  the  fact  that  they  offer  no  possibilities 
for  eastern  European  countries  to  earn  convertible 
currencies  through  trade  with  them.  Indeed,  the 
expansion  in  their  trade  with  eastern  Europe  has  in 
many  cases  been  based  partly  on  credits  from  that  area. 

Turkey’s  payments  position  has  been  particularly 
weak,  and  its  exports  of  tobacco,  currants,  etc.  have 
been  suffering  from  keener  Greek  competition.  Turkey 
was  obliged  in  1958  to  reduce  trade  with  its  chief 
eastern  European  trading  partner  —  Czechoslovakia 
—  because  of  payments  difficulties,  a  rather  exceptional 
occurrence  for  a  western  European  country  in  east- 
west  European  trade. 

In  1958,  Greece  was  faced  by  reduced  demand  for 
its  products  in  western  European  countries,  and 
tended  to  switch  exports  to  eastern  European  markets; 
and  the  import  programme  announced  for  1959 
implies  a  still  larger  dependence  on  eastern  Europe. 
The  recent  application  by  the  Greek  Government  for 
membership  in  the  European  Economic  Community 
indicates,  however,  that  the  authorities  hope  to 
improve  the  country’s  export  position  on  this  sector 
of  the  western  European  market. 

The  trade  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
of  the  remaining  three  “  fringe  ”  countnes  —  Iceland, 
Ireland  and  Spain  —  is  small,  although  it  accounts  for 
a  very  high  share  of  Iceland’s  total  trade.  Irish  trade 
with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  almost 
doubled  in  1958;  and  Spain  established  trade  con¬ 
nexions  with  several  countries  of  the  region  during  the 
year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  war. 

The  participation  in  total  east-west  European  trade 
of  the  group  of  countries  shown  in  Chart  1  as  the 
“  outer  seven  ”  (i.e.,  the  countries  of  the  potential 
Western  European  Free  Trade  Association)  fell  from 
50-60  per  cent  to  only  a  little  over  30  per  cent  between 
1950  and  1958.  This  was  not  solely  an  effect  of  the 
generally  slower  increase  in  total  trade  achieved  by  the 
countries  in  this  group  than  that  reached  by  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC);  it 
also  resulted  from  a  certain  shift  of  their  trade  away 
from  the  eastern  European  area,  so  that  the  shares  of 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  both  the 
total  imports  and  the  total  exports  of  the  “  outer 
seven  ”  countries  remains  below  the  1950  level.  The 
slow  rise  in  this  trade  in  recent  years  has  been  due, 
above  all,  to  the  reduced  need  for  coal  imports  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  to  the  shift  in  British 


cereals  purchases  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  overseas 
suppliers. 

Of  the  seven  countries,  only  Denmark  and  Portugal 
increased  the  value  of  their  trade  with  the  eastern 
European  region  in  1958  (for  Denmark,  the  increase 
was  largely  concentrated  on  extended  trade  with 
Poland,  after  a  lull  of  some  years);  and  these  were  also 
the  only  two  countries  in  the  group  which  experienced 
a  rise  in  their  total  foreign  trade  values  during  the  year. 
Denmark  has  striven,  over  the  last  few  years,  to 
replace  its  clearing  agreements  by  payments  agreements 
which  stipulate  the  use  of  transferable  currencies,  and 
this  may  initially  have  hampered  the  growth  of  trade 
with  the  eastern  European  region.  Portugal,  which 
previously  exported  cork  to  the  eastern  European  area 
against  sterling,  while  imports  from  eastern  Europe 
were  virtually  nil,  negotiated  in  1957  a  series  of  trade 
agreements  with  quota  provisions.  The  result  was  an 
increase  in  exports,  and  a  much  faster  increase  in 
imports,  though  to  a  level  of  total  trade  with  the  area 
which  remains  insignificant. 

There  were  small  changes  in  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
trade  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
between  1957  and  1958.  Although  the  quantity  of 
coal  and  petroleum  imports  rose,  this  rise  was  offset 
by  reduced  prices;  and  no  major  changes  occurred  in 
these  two  countries’  trade  policies  towards  eastern 
Europe. 

Austria  maintains  a  relatively  high  volume  of  trade 
with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and, 
in  1958,  exports  of  steel,  machinery  and  equipment 
fell,  while  imports  were  maintained.®^  In  the  previous 
year,  Austria  had  in  fact  succeeded  in  raising  exports 
to  these  countries,  partly  paid  for  in  transferable  cur¬ 
rencies,  but  lost  part  of  its  market  to  expanding  exports 
from  western  Germany  and  France  in  1958. 

During  the  past  year,  British  successes  in  securing 
a  number  of  big  export  orders  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  eastern  European  countries  have  been 
reported;  but  in  1958  there  was  nevertheless  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  the  value  of  shipments  to  the 
region.  This  reduction  was  concentrated  exclusively 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  was  due  partly  to  the 
elimination  of  the  previous  year’s  exceptional  British 
exports  of  sugar,  as  well  as  to  a  decline  in  Soviet 
imports  of  wool  yarn,  steel  and  ships.  There  occurred 
also  a  switch  in  Soviet  imports  of  machinery  and 
equipment  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Austria  and 
other  western  European  countries  towards  western 
Germany  and  France.  These  two  countries  have  long¬ 
term  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union;  and  it  may 
be  that  the  reduction  in  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  was  related  to  this  fact.  However,  an 


Austrian  deliveries  to  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  terms  of 
the  State  Treaty  (excluded  from  the  statistics  in  this  article) 
amounted  to  841.5  million  in  1958  and  to  842.5  million  in  1957. 
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increasing  flow  of  Soviet  orders  to  British  engineering 
firms,  during  the  last  year  or  so,  seems  to  have  started 
before  the  British  Government  responded,  in  May 
1959,  to  the  repeated  Soviet  requests  for  a  long-term 
(five-year)  trade  agreement.®® 

Of  the  countries  members  of  the  EEC,  only  France 
and  western  Germany  increased  the  value  of  their 
trade  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1958;  but  these  two  countries  account  for  two-thirds 
of  total  Common  Market  trade  with  the  area.  As  was 
indicated  above,  this  expansion  was  achieved  partly 
through  a  deliberate  channelling  of  import  demand 
(in  the  case  of  western  Germany  largely  for  foodstuffs) 
by  the  import  licensing  authorities  towards  eastern 
sources  of  supply. 

In  April  1958,  western  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  a  three-year  agreement,  which  stipulates 
that  during  the  period  mutual  trade  will  attain  roughly 
double  the  1957  level.  During  that  year,  western 
Germany  imported  large  quantities  of  Soviet  food 
and  raw  materials,  often  via  third  countries,  with  the 
result  that  there  was  a  substantial  import  surplus. 
According  to  the  new  agreement,  future  trade  will  be 
about  balanced,  and  will  involve  a  substantial  rise  in 
Soviet  purchases  in  western  Germany.  Soviet  imports 
had  already  risen  by  20  per  cent  in  1958;  but,  since 
the  bulk  of  the  Soviet  import  quotas  in  the  agreement 
are  for  industrial  equipment,  the  greater  part  of  the 
rise  in  deliveries  must  be  still  to  come.  Imports  into 
western  Germany  from  the  Soviet  Union  fell  slightly 
in  1958,  mainly  as  a  result  of  price  changes.  Western 
German  exports  to  eastern  European  countries  rose 
rapidly,  being  concentrated  on  steel,  machinery  and 
chemicals;  and,  as  was  noted  above,  this  expansion 
was  based  on  a  concomitant  rise  in  imports  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  crude  materials. 

The  French  long-term  trade  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  dates  from  1957.  In  1958,  French 
exports  to  that  country  increased  by  two-thirds,  mainly 
because  of  large  shipments  of  steel  (which  contributes 
fully  one-half  of  the  total  value  of  French  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union)  and  machinery.  Imports  rose  in 
value  in  1958  by  as  much  as  exports  ($30  million), 
most  of  the  increase  being  in  petroleum,  coal,  non- 
ferrous  metals,  pulp  and  other  crude  or  semi-finished 
products.  This  rapid  expansion  —  the  only  really 
substantial  expansion  of  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  recorded  by  any  western  European  country 
during  the  year  —  was  clearly  to  some  extent  the  result 
of  deliberate  Government  policy.  Total  French  imports 
from  the  eastern  European  countries  also  rose,  though 
Poland  suffered  from  the  decline  in  French  demand 

This  agreement  (Cmnd.  771)  does  not,  however,  give  any 
exact  assurances  about  the  size  of  United  Kingdom  import 
quotas,  or  other  factors  determining  access  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  market,  beyond  the  first  year. 


for  coal  imports  from  that  country  at  the  same  time 
as  French  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  increased. 

Italy’s  exports  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  concentrated  on  such  commodities  as  fruit, 
synthetic  fibres,  textiles,  steel  and  machinery.  The 
drop  in  exports  in  1958  was  entirely  due  to  the  dis¬ 
continuation  of  sugar  shipments;  but  sales  of  textiles 
also  declined,  while  those  of  steel  and  machinery  rose. 
The  fall  in  Italian  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  was 
mainly  due  to  the  virtual  discontinuation  of  imports 
of  petroleum  products  and  to  lower  prices  for  crude 
petroleum  and  coal.  Imports  from  Poland  increased, 
particularly  of  coal,  whereas  imports  from  other 
eastern  European  countries  showed  only  small  changes. 
Italv  has  introduced  transferable  lire  in  payments 
agreements  with  eastern  Europe,  although  trade  quota 
agreements  are  maintained.  So  far,  the  Soviet  trade 
drive  has  oy-passed  Italy,  but  Italian  engineering 
firms  have  recently  started  to  explore  the  Soviet  market 
with  increasing  vigour. 

The  moderate  decline  in  exports  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  was 
entirely  due  to  the  completion,  in  1957,  of  a  large 
Soviet  order  for  ships;  but  Belgian  exports  of  most 
commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union  fell  in  1958,  ships 
and  machinery  accounting  for  most  of  the  decline. 
Belgian  exports  to  eastern  Europe  showed  small 
changes,  apart  from  a  rapid  increase  in  shipments  to 
eastern  Germany  following  signature  of  a  new  trade 
agreement. 

The  commodity  pattern  of  east-west  European  trade 

Tables  10  to  13  give  indications  of  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  changes  in  the  commodity  composition  of  east- 
west  European  trade  between  1957  and  1958.®®  The 
share  of  foods,  beverages  and  tobacco  in  total  eastern 
European  and  Soviet  exports  to  western  Europe 
increased  from  18  per  cent  to  22  per  cent  between 
these  two  years,  while  the  share  of  this  group  in 
western  European  exports  to  eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  fell  from  17  per  cent  to  13  per  cent. 
The  share  of  eastern  European  and  Soviet  exports 
of  fuels  and  raw  materials  (including  base  metals)  in 
the  area’s  total  exports  to  western  Europe  was  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  (from  61  per  cent  to  55  per  cent) 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  relative  fall  in  prices  of  these 
goods.  Western  European  exports  of  such  goods 
showed,  on  the  other  hand,  a  slightly  more  than 
average  increase  (their  share  in  the  total  rising  from 
38  per  cent  to  39  per  cent),  entirely  due  to  higher 
exports  of  base  metals.  The  share  of  manufactures 
in  the  exports  of  both  regions  either  did  not  increase 
at  all  (it  remained  19  per  cent  for  eastern  European 

For  further  details  see  Appendix  Tables  D  and  E. 
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Imports  into  western  Europe  from  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1957  and  1958,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  c.i.f. 


Common 

Outer  Seven 

1 

1 

Rest  of 

Total 

Country  of 
origin 

Commodity  group 

Market 

countries 

United 

Kingdom 

Others 

Finland 

western 

Europe 

western 

Europe 

1957  1 

1958  1 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957 

1958 

Soviet  Union 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

El 

17  1 

11 

11  1 

39 

36 

44 

39 

8  7 

132  : 

111 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished 
products . 

231  245 

185  153 

61 

59 

83 

79  63 

656 

603 

of  which  : 

Fuels . 

m 

93 

7 

2 

32 

32 

59 

54 

56  40 

243 

220 

Base  metals . 

35 

39 

37 

31 

11 

6 

21 

13 

9  10 

113 

99 

Wood  and  pulp . 

51 

58 

90 

78 

2 

2 

— 

— 

9  7 

151 

146 

Manufactures . 

8 

11 

2 

1 

5 

6 

12 

6 

21  23 

48 

48 

of  which : 

Engineering  goods . 

1 

1 

— 

_ 

4 

5 

10 

5 

17  18 

33 

28 

Total  (including  unspecified)  .  . 

270  274  1 

198  167 

105  101  1 

155  129  1 

109  95 

838 

765 

Poland 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

27 

45 

42 

54 

7 

12 

_ 

3 

2  9  1 

78 

123 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished 
products . 

58 

66 

18 

13 

60 

56 

43 

20 

196 

176 

of  which : 

Fuels . 

40 

41 

_ 

53 

49 

42 

19 

10  5 

144 

115 

Base  metals . 

4 

10 

5 

2 

4 

5 

1 

1 

6  9 

27 

Wood  and  pulp . 

9 

8 

12 

11 

1 

1 

— 

— 

—  — 

21 

20 

Manufactures . 

7 

10 

6 

5 

6 

7 

3 

1 

11  25 

32 

47 

of  which : 

Engineering  goods . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

5  17 

9 

19 

Total  (including  unspecified)  .  . 

93 

123 

66 

73 

74 

75 

47 

24 

30  54 

309 

350 

Czechoslovakia 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

18 

17 

3 

3 

11 

15 

34 

41 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished 
products . 

53 

50 

13 

8 

22 

19 

m 

H 

98 

86 

of  which : 

Fuels . 

12 

9 

10 

10 

fl 

B 

21 

19 

Base  metals . 

9 

10 

— 

— 

6 

4 

2  3 

20 

20 

Wood  and  pulp . 

16 

18 

9 

6 

3 

2 

Kl 

2  2 

29 

28 

Manufactures . 

30 

34 

6 

6 

25 

24 

20 

5 

47  42 

127 

111 

of  which  : 

Engineering  goods . 

It 

13  1 

2 

2 

9 

9 

15 

3 

32  29 

69 

56 

Total  (including  unspecified)  .  . 

103 

104 

23 

19 

59 

60 

26 

9 

57  55 

267 

247 

Eastern  Germany 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

■ 

n 

--  6 

2 

12 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished 
products . 

8 

8 

5 

6 

22 

23 

1 

1 

4  11 

42 

49 

of  which : 

Fuels . 

1 

1 

1 

, 

10 

10 

■ 

12 

12 

Base  metals . 

— 

I 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Wood  and  pulp . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

B 

1 

1 

Manufactures . 

21 

20 

3 

3 

29 

27 

16 

8 

24  35 

93 

93 

of  which : 

Engineering  goods . 

9 

9 

1 

2 

13 

12 

10 

4 

19  27 

52 

54 

Total  (including  unspecified)  .  . 

33 

32 

8 

10 

54 

56 

23 

13 

29  54 

146 

165 

Albania,  Bulgaria, 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

49 

72 

5 

10 

23 

24 

3 

2 

4  9 

84 

117 

Hungary,  Rumania 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished 
products . 

59 

60 

4 

5 

15 

17 

10 

6 

14  16 

101 

105 

of  which ; 

Fuels . 

25 

23 

8 

9 

8 

5 

5  6 

46 

42 

Base  metals . 

1 

5 

— 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3  2 

6 

12 

Wood  and  pulp . 

16 

18 

3 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

3  4 

23 

26 

Manufactures . 

7 

9 

3 

2 

8 

11 

2 

1 

28  39 

47 

61 

of  which  : 

Engineering  goods . 

I 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

21  30 

25 

34 

Total  (including  unspecified)  .  . 

116  143 

11 

18 

48 

54 

16 

8 

47  66 

238 

290 

Total  eastern  Europe 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

124  152 

60 

79 

1  80 

90 

50 

48 

15  35 

330 

404 

and  the  Soviet  Union 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished 
products . 

410  428 

225 

186 

179  174 

160  113 

119  116 

1093  1019 

of  which : 

Fuels . 

168 

167 

8 

3 

111 

no 

109 

79 

70  51 

466 

409 

Base  metals . 

49 

65 

43 

35 

22 

19 

26 

16 

20  25 

160 

Wood  and  pulp . 

91 

103 

114 

99 

6 

6 

— 

— 

14  13 

225 

220 

Manufactures . 

72 

83 

19 

18 

73 

75 

53 

21 

130  164 

347 

360 

of  which : 

Engineering  goods . 

23 

25 

5 

4 

29 

28 

35 

12 

95  122 

187 

191 

Total  (including  unspecified)  .  . 

1  615  676 

306  286 

340  347 

266  183 

271  324 

1799 

1860 

Source :  Appendix  Table  D.  For  details,  see  **  Sources  and  methods  **. 
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Table  11 


Exports  from  western  Europe  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1957  and  1958,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Common 

Outer  Seven  | 

.  1 

Rest  of 

Total 

Country  of 
destination 

Commodity  group 

Market 

countries 

IMll 

B1 

rinland 

western 

Europe 

western 

Europe 

1957  1958 

1957  1958  1 

1957  1 

1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957 

1958 

Soviet  Union 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  . 
Crude  materials  and  semi-bnished 

16 

5 

20  2 

1 

10 

13 

1 

4 

35  37 

82 

63 

products . 

91 

97 

46  40  1 

26 

22 

35 

30 

19  15 

217 

204 

of  which : 

Base  metals . 

78 

86 

46  40  1 

7 

6 

_ 

_ 

10  6 

142 

138 

Manufactures . 

84 

98 

36  22  i 

45 

43 

127  100 

23  22 

315 

285 

of  which : 

Engineering  goods . 

65 

75 

30  17  1 

40 

36 

88 

68 

11  13 

235 

209 

Total  (including  unspecified)  .  . 

194  207 

105  66  1 

83 

80 

163  134 

76  75 

621 

562 

Poland 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  . 
Crude  materials  and  semi-finished 

5 

1 

m 

B 

17  16 

27 

18 

products . 

58 

59 

5  10 

107 

108 

of  which ; 

Base  metals . 

43 

48 

IH 

—  2 

53 

64 

Manufactures . 

59 

76 

D 

6  10 

127 

162 

of  which : 

Engineering  goods . 

40 

51 

lii 

32 

42 

H 

i 

3  3 

87 

111 

Total  (including  unspecified)  .  . 

123  141 

27  31 

74 

83 

28 

20 

29  35 

281 

311 

Czechoslovakia 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  . 
Crude  materials  and  semi-finished 

5 

4 

— 

9 

5 

1 

— 

30  30 

45 

39 

products . 

46 

56 

3  3 

28 

22 

10 

7 

7  10 

94 

99 

of  which ; 

Base  metals . 

30 

41 

12 

10 

_ 

_ 

1  2 

44 

54 

Manufactures . 

39 

47 

7  8 

26 

23 

2 

1 

1  4 

74 

83 

of  which : 

Engineering  goods . 

20 

26 

4  5 

15 

14 

_ 

1 

—  2 

39 

48 

Total  (including  unspecified)  .  . 

92  no 

12  12 

65 

53 

13 

9 

37  44 

219 

228 

Eastern  Germany 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  . 
Crude  materials  and  semi-finished 

7 

7 

—  1 

21 

18 

3 

2 

29  36 

60 

63 

products . 

15 

13 

1  2 

i  26 

25 

10 

8 

6  12 

58 

60 

of  which : 

Base  metals . 

4 

5 

1  2 

15 

14 

_ 

_ 

3  6 

23 

26 

Manufactures . 

6 

13 

2  4 

1  12 

15 

3 

3 

1  4 

24 

39 

of  which  : 

Engineering  goods . 

1 

7 

1  2 

1  6 

8 

_ 

_ 

—  3 

8 

18 

Total  (including  unspecified)  .  . 

29 

34 

4  6 

i  59 

59 

16 

14 

36  52 

144 

165 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

27 

4 

_  _ 

4 

1 

1 

_ 

12  10 

45 

16 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished 

products . 

48 

61 

5  5 

27 

23 

10 

5 

15  17 

104 

112 

of  which : 

Base  metals . 

23 

31 

—  2 

9 

8 

_ 

_ 

2  2 

34 

43 

Manufactures . 

55 

62 

4  5 

23 

23 

4 

2 

8  5 

93 

98 

of  which : 

Engineering  goods . 

19 

28 

2  2 

31 

14 

_ 

_ 

1  1 

36 

45 

Total  (including  unspecified)  .  . 

132  132 

12  12 

1 

49 

15 

7 

35  34 

250 

233 

Total  eastern  Europe 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

61 

21 

20  3 

47 

38 

8 

6 

122  129 

258 

197 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished 

products . 

257  286 

63  57 

124  109 

84 

66 

52  65 

581 

583 

of  which : 

Base  metals . 

178 

211 

47  46 

51 

48 

1 

2 

17  17 

295 

325 

Manufactures . 

244  295 

62  57 

147  158 

142  111 

38  45 

634 

666 

of  which  ; 

Engineering  goods . 

146 

187 

46  41 

106 

113 

92 

69 

15  22 

405 

432 

Total  (including  unspecified)  .  . 

571  624 

159  127 

338  323 

234  184 

213  240 

1  515 

1  499 

Sources :  Appendix  Table  E.  For  details,  see  “  Sources  and  methods 
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and  Soviet  exports)  or  increased  slightly  (from  42  per 
cent  to  44  per  cent  of  western  European  exports) ;  but, 
since  prices  of  manufactures  were  on  the  whole  better 
maintained  in  1958  than  prices  of  other  goods,  the 
composition  of  trade  in  quantitative  terms  may  well 
have  remained  virtually  unchanged. 

(a)  Foodstufft\ 

The  increase  in  total  eastern  European  and  Soviet 
exports  of  foodstuffs  to  western  Europe  between  1957 
and  1958,  from  $330  million  to  $404  million,  was 
concentrated  on  animal  products  and  sugar,  and  was 
contributed,  in  the  case  of  meat,  livestock  and  dairy 
products,  only  by  Poland,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria.  The 
Soviet  Union  had  no  such  exports  to  western  Europe 
in  either  year;  and  imports  from  western  Europe  into 
that  country,  substantial  in  1953  and  1954,  have  been 
insignificant.  The  rise  in  eastern  European  exports  of 
animal  products  was  directed  towards  western  Germany, 
and  (for  butter)  the  United  Kingdom;  but  Yugoslavia 
also  appeared  as  an  importer  in  1958. 

The  changes  which  had  occurred  in  east-west 
trade  in  sugar  in  1957  were  reversed  in  1958.  In  the 
former  year,  eastern  European  and  Soviet  sugar 
imports  had  risen  from  next  to  nothing  to  $40  million, 
while  exports  had  been  drastically  reduced;  and  in 
1958,  these  sugar  imports  almost  disappeared,  but 
exports  increased  significantly.  Soviet  contractual 
deliveries  to  Finland  were  not  affected,  but  increased 
exports  flowed  from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and 
eastern  Germany,  mainly  to  Finland,  Norway  and 
Yugoslavia. 

East-west  European  trade  in  cereals  continues  to  be 
small.  Soviet  export  surpluses,  being  earmarked  for 
eastern  European  countries,  have  not  reappeared  on 
western  European  markets  in  significant  quantities 
since  their  big  drop  in  1953.  Contractual  wheat 
deliveries  to  Finland,  Norway  and  Yugoslavia  from 
the  Soviet  Union  continue,  however,  and  in  1958  the 
United  Kingdom  made  some  imports  after  several 
years’  interruption.  These  small  changes  were  sufficient 
to  increase  the  share  of  the  eastern  European  area  in 
total  western  European  wheat  imports  (see  Table  12). 
Czechoslovak  exports  of  malting  barley  were  main¬ 
tained  on  the  traditional  scale;  and  the  greatest  change 
in  the  cereals  trade  was  the  rise  in  Rumanian  exports 
of  maize  from  45,000  to  over  200,000  tons.  Western 
European  exports  of  grains  to  eastern  Europe  fell 
further  in  1958  although,  in  recent  years,  some  eastern 
European  countries  —  notably  Poland — have  imported 
considerable  quantities  from  overseas.  Polish  imports 
from  the  United  States  increased  from  375,000  to 
430,000  tons  between  1957  and  1958. 

East-west  European  trade  in  other  food  items  is 
relatively  small;  and  Soviet  food  imports  from  western 
Europe  show  a  continuing  downward  trend.  It  has 


long  been  expected  that  fish  imports  would  decline 
as  a  result  of  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  Soviet  trawler 
fleet;  and  a  certain  reduction  of  imports  from  western 
Europe  occurred  in  1958,  following  virtually  stable 
annual  values  of  imports  since  1954.  Soviet  imports 
of  fruit  and  tobacco  from  the  southern  European 
countries  rose  sharply  from  1957  to  1958;  but  judged 
against  the  prospects  of  a  large  and  growing  Soviet 
market  there  is  still  great  scope  for  further  expansion. 
However,  many  products  in  this  group  are  still  treated 
as  “  luxury  ”  consumption  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  restricted  import  market  is 
reserved  for  countries  within  the  eastern  trading 
region.  This  is  true  not  only  of  fruit  and  tobacco 
—  the  products  of  most  interest  to  the  southern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  —  but  also  of  coffee,  cocoa,  tea  and 
other  tropical  products.  The  rapid  increase  in  imports 
from  mainland  China  was  noted  above.  Obviously,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  eastern  European  countries 
are  a  potential  market  of  the  highest  importance  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  fruits,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,  but  the  realization 
of  these  possibilities  will  require  changes  in  Soviet 
import  policies. 

Eastern  European  exports  to  western  Europe  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  (mainly  originating  in  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary)  showed,  on  the  whole, 
little  change  in  1958  though  the  share  destined  for  the 
EEC  countries  increased. 

(b)  Crude  Materials  and  Semi-finished  Articles 

Eastern  European  and  Soviet  exports  of  fuels, 
raw  materials  and  semi-finished  articles  to  western 
Europe  in  1958  were  mainly  —  in  decreasing  order  of 
importance  —  coal,  petroleum,  round  and  sawn  soft¬ 
wood,  base  metals,  crude  minerals  (including  fertilizers) 
and  agricultural  raw  materials  (mainly  hides  and  skins 
and  textile  fibres).  Export  values  were  lower  in  1958 
than  in  1957  for  all  items  in  this  group,  with  the 
exceptions  of  non-ferrous  metals  and  fertilizers,  but 
prices  fell  during  these  years  and  the  quantities 
exported  were  generally  slightly  higher  in  1958  than 
in  1957.  The  share  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  total  western  European  imports  of  coal, 
wood,  crude  petroleum,  steel  and  tin  increased  between 
1957  and  1958  (see  Table  12). 

Western  European  exports  mainly  consist  —  in 
decreasing  order  of  importance  in  1958  —  of  steel, 
copper,  textile  fibres  (mainly  wool  and  synthetic 
fibres),  timber  and  wood-pulp,  animal  and  vegetable 
oils  and  fats  (including  whale  oil),  hides  and  minerals 
(largely  iron  ore).  The  export  value  for  the  whole 
group  was  maintained  between  1957  and  1958,  owing 
mainly  to  larger  quantities  and  values  of  exports  of 
steel  and  copper. 

East-west  European  trade  in  crude  materials  and 
semi-finished  articles  in  1958  was  influenced  by  a 


variety  of  factors,  different  for  each  group;  but  one 
general  factor  has  already  been  mentioned  —  namely, 
the  disappearance  of  the  price  advantage  developed 
by  overseas  suppliers  in  1957,  as,  during  1958,  maritime 
freight  rates  stabilized  and  eastern  European  export 
price  quotations  were  adjusted.  One  result  was  a 
certain  shift  in  western  European  purchases  of  coal 
and  timber  from  North  America  to  eastern  Europe. 

Coal.  —  In  the  article  on  east-west  European  trade 
in  last  year’s  Bulletin,  prospects  for  Polish  coal  exports 
to  western  European  countries  were  judged  to  be  very 
poor.  But,  in  fact,  they  rose  in  1958  from  6.4  million 
to  7.8  million  tons.  Denmark  resumed  coal  imports 
from  Poland  after  an  interruption  of  several  years; 
western  Germany,  Greece  and  Italy  took  substantially 
larger  quantities,  and  most  other  western  European 
countries  (with  the  notable  exceptions  of  Finland  and 
Yugoslavia)  increased  their  imports,  generally  at  the 
expense  of  American  coal  and  despite  reductions  in 
their  total  coal  imports. 

Although  Poland  was  the  main  beneficiary  of  the 
shift  of  demand  from  American  coal,  Soviet  exports  to 
western  Europe  increased  faster  and,  as  a  result  of 
the  expansion  of  the  last  few  years,  are  now  almost  one- 
half  as  large  as  those  of  Poland.  This  situation  is 
clearly  connected  with  the  growing  utilization,  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  of  fuel  oil  —  a  trend  that  may  well 
develop  further  in  view  of  the  growing  Soviet  output 
of  petroleum.  Soviet  coal  exports  to  France,  Austria 
and  Finland  in  1958  rose  particularly  rapidly.  The 
shift  in  Finnish  coal  imports  from  Poland  to  the 
Soviet  Union  was  a  result  of  the  discontinuation  of 
the  triangular  payments  agreement  with  Poland  which 
had  formerly  enabled  Finland  to  finance  an  import 
surplus  (mainly  consisting  of  coal)  with  Poland  from 
the  proceeds  of  an  export  surplus  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Western  Europe’s  total  coal  imports  in  1958  were 
influenced  by  two  main  factors,  in  addition  to  the 
general  slackening  of  economic  activity:  first,  the 
accumulation  of  stocks  in  producing  countries  —  a 
result  partly  of  the  continuing  inflow  during  late  1957 
and  early  1958  of  American  coal  contracted  for  at  the 
time  of  scarcity,  but  also  of  the  ever  keener  competition 
offered  by  fuel  oil  —  and,  secondly,  the  unwillingness 
of  producers  to  reduce  output  in  high-cost  mines.  To 
improve  the  situation  of  its  producers,  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  has  decided  to  reduce 
imports  from  outside  countries  from  32  million  tons 
in  1958  to  17  million  tons  in  1959. 

The  decision  by  the  authorities  of  the  Community 
to  resort  to  increased  protection  rather  than  to  close 
uneconomic  pits  and  maintain  cheap  imports,  seems 
to  have  been  based  on,  inter  alia,  an  unwillingness  to 
create  increased  unemployment  among  miners  at  a 
time  when  the  market  for  labour  in  general  was 


not  strong  and,  secondly,  the  belief  that  as  general 
activity  revives,  the  output  of  the  marginal  pits  may 
again  become  economic.  Experience  has  shown  that 
strong  world  economic  activity  tends  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  high  ocean  freights;  and  American  coal, 
even  if  cheap  on  the  American  seaboard,  then  becomes 
less  competitive  in  Europe.  Moreover,  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  present  follow 
the  landed  price  of  American  coal  when  pricing  their 
(relatively  small)  export  surpluses  available  to  western 
Europe. 

The  prospective  availability  and  price  of  eastern 
European  and  Soviet  coal  exports  to  western  Europe 
are  factors  of  uncertainty  in  any  economic  assessment 
of  present  western  European  production  and  import 
policies.  Polish  production  costs  are  relatively  low, 
but  growing  eastern  European  demand  will  continue 
to  limit  the  available  surplus  of  coking  coals.  Soviet 
coal  exports  have  been  growing,  as  a  result  of  rising 
output  of  coal  combined  with  higher  output  —  and 
domestic  use  —  of  fuel  oil.  However,  the  rate  of  growth 
of  coal  output  is  lagging  behind  the  rate  of  Soviet 
industrial  growth,  and  rising  production  costs  in  the 
Donbas  may  limit  the  rate  of  expansion  of  output  in 
that  area  in  favour  of  more  rapid  exploitation  of 
Asian  deposits  —  which  would  hardly  compete  econo¬ 
mically  on  west  European  markets  in  view  of  the 
transport  costs  involved. 

Petroleum.  —  The  Soviet  Union  is  now  the  dominant 
eastern  European  exporter  of  crude  and  refined 
petroleum  to  western  European  countries,  though 
Rumanian  exports  were  of  comparable  size  up  to  and 
including  1955.  During  the  past  few  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  making  great  efforts  to  sell  petroleum 
on  the  western  European  markets.  However,  the 
possibilities  of  expanding  such  sales  are  limited  by  the 
fact  that  the  distribution  systems  in  most  western 
European  countries  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  inter¬ 
national  refining  companies  also  producing  —  or 
linked  with  suppliers  of  —  crude  oil.  Nevertheless, 
according  to  Soviet  trade  statistics,  exports  of  crude 
oil  to  western  Europe  increased  from  1.1  million  tons 
in  1957  to  1.6  million  tons  in  1958.  It  is  significant 
that  the  increase  was  due  entirely  to  shipments  to 
Italy,  a  comparative  newcomer  in  oil-refining,  and  was 
imported  by  the  public  concern  which  had  started 
refining  on  the  basis  of  domestic  sources  of  crude  oil. 
Yugoslavia  imported  370,000  tons  of  Soviet  crude  oil 
in  1958  (slightly  less  than  in  1957);  and  French  imports, 
which  had  risen  in  the  previous  year,  fell  in  1958. 

Soviet  exports  of  petroleum  products  (largely  fuel 
oil)  to  western  Europe  rose  from  3.6  million  tons  in 
1957  to  3.9  million  tons  in  1958,  although  exports  to 
western  Germany  and  Finland  were  substantially 
reduced;  and  the  quantity  of  Rumanian  exports  of 
petroleum  also  increased.  These  increases  occurred 
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Table  12 

Imports  of  selected  commodities  into  three  groups  of  western  European  countries 
from  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Quantities  or  values  and  percentage  shares  in  total  imports  of  each  commodity  into  each  of  the  three  groups  of  countries 


Commodity 

Unit 

Common  Market 
countries  | 

Outer  Seven 

Rest  of  western 
Europe 

Total 

western  Europe  o 

1957 

1958  1 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

Meat . 

Thousand  tons 

72 

112 

74 

82 

2 

16 

148 

210 

Share  t> 

8 

11 

5 

5 

3 

16 

6 

7 

Wheat . 

Thousand  tons 

34 

43 

135 

293 

347 

368 

516 

706 

Share 

1 

1 

2 

5 

15 

27 

4 

6 

Cotton . 

Thousand  tons 

27 

19 

14 

13 

9 

9 

50 

41 

Share 

2 

2 

2 

3 

13 

15 

3 

3 

Sawn  softwood  .... 

Thousand  standards 

313 

361 

368 

328 

19 

30 

700 

719 

Share 

18 

22 

24 

24 

9 

16 

20 

22 

Roundwood  . 

Thousand  m* 

1081 

1  228 

603 

423 

20 

64 

1  704 

1  715 

Share 

IS 

19 

17 

14 

7 

22 

16 

18 

Hard  coal  and  coke  .  . 

Million  tons 

3.0 

3.9 

2.8 

3.9 

3.7 

3.8 

9.5 

11.6 

Share 

4 

5 

13 

24 

52 

69 

9 

14 

Crude  petroleum  .  .  . 

Thousand  tons 

976 

1  177 

44 

33 

565 

916 

1  585 

2126 

Share 

I 

1 

— 

— 

65 

51 

1 

1 

Petroleum  products  .  . 

Million  dollars 

63 

67 

44 

23 

74 

53 

181 

143 

Share 

11 

13 

4 

2 

31 

29 

9 

8 

Pig  iron . 

Thousand  tons 

172 

144 

300 

179 

2 

2 

474 

325 

Share 

17 

18 

56 

57 

4 

3 

30 

27 

Steel . 

Thousand  tons 

137 

227 

105 

70 

234 

227 

476 

524 

Share 

2 

3 

3 

2 

23 

23 

4 

J 

Aluminium . 

Thousand  tons 

9 

13 

18 

15 

4 

6 

31 

34 

Share 

8 

8 

7 

6 

23 

30 

8 

7 

Tin . 

Thousand  tons 

5 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

19 

Share 

14 

28 

12 

32 

20 

38 

13 

30 

Machinery «  . 

Million  dollars 

15.2 

16.4 

17.8 

15.4 

71.4 

81.4 

104.4 

113.2 

Share 

0.7 

0.8 

1.2 

1.0 

14.9 

15.0 

2.6 

2.7 

Sources :  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  IV,  Paris; 
Timber  Builetin  for  Europe,  FAO/ECE,  Geneva,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4;  Quarterly 
Buiietin  of  Coai  Statistics  for  Europe,  ECE,  Geneva,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4. 


o  Excluding  Spain,  except  for  coal. 

Percentages  calculated  from  values. 
e  SITC  divisions  71  and  72. 


despite  the  resumption  of  normal  shipments  to  western 
Europe  from  traditional  sources  via  the  Suez  Canal; 
the  decline  in  the  share  of  eastern  Europe  in  total 
western  European  imports  between  1957  and  1958 
must  thus  be  regarded  as  rather  modest.  The  share  of 
the  United  States  in  western  European  imports,  on 
the  other  hand,  fell  drastically. 

The  Soviet  Union  undoubtedly  plans  to  raise  still 
further  its  shipments  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  to  western  Europe.  The  plan  to  build  a 
pipeline  to  the  Baltic  indicates  an  expectation  of 
expanding  trade;  trade  agreements  for  1959  in  most 
cases  contain  higher  quotas,  and  existing  long-term 
agreements  provide  for  a  gradual  increase  in  Soviet 
petroleum  exports. 

Timber.  —  The  Soviet  Union  is  gradually  regaining 
its  share  of  the  western  European  market  for  sawn 
softwood.  This  is,  of  necessity,  a  slow  process,  partly 
on  account  of  the  supply  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  largely  because  of  the  slow  rise  in  western 


European  import  requirements  and  the  competition 
from  Sweden,  Finland  and  Austria,  as  well  as  from 
Canada.  In  this  situation,  the  Soviet  Union  appears 
to  have  been  pursuing  a  very  careful  export  policy 
on  the  chief  western  European  markets.  In  1958,  total 
western  European  imports  of  sawn  softwood  fell 
slightly,  not  primarily  because  of  lower  consumption, 
but  rather  as  a  result  of  de-stocking  in  importing 
countries  in  the  anticipation  of  price  falls.  These 
materialized  in  the  course  of  the  year,  as  a  result  of 
restrained  competition  between  Finland  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  competitive  position  of  Finnish 
exporters  was  strengthened  during  the  year  by  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  export  levy,  imposed  at  the 
time  of  the  devaluation  in  1957.  Swedish  exporters, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  reluctant  to  lower  their 
prices,  and  accepted  a  sizeable  decline  in  export 
shipments.  British  imports  from  Canada,  which  had 
expanded  through  the  first  half  of  1958,  as  a  result 
of  the  lower  freight  costs  and  lower  Canadian  exports 
to  the  United  States,  fell  during  the  remainder  of  the 
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Table  13 

Share  of  eastern  Europe  (including  the  Soviet  Union)  in  total  exports  of  selected  commodities 
from  three  groups  of  western  European  countries  —  1957  and  1958 

Percentages  based  on  values 


Commodity 

Common  Market 
countries 

Outer  Seven 

Other  western 
European 
countries 

Total  of  18 
western  European 
countries 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco . 

2.4 

0.9 

3.9 

2.4 

15.4 

16.5 

5.1 

4.0 

Meat  and  livestock  . 

0.3 

0.2 

2.3 

1.0 

4.4 

2.5 

2.3 

1.1 

Fish . 

4.9 

2.1 

10.1 

9.7 

35.4 

37.8 

13.7 

13.1 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

2.4 

2.1 

4.5 

2.1 

14.4 

21.2 

4.7 

5.4 

Tobacco . 

0.2 

0.4 

— 

— 

22.6 

28.6 

15.5 

17.8 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished  articles  .... 

3.4 

4.0 

4.4 

4.3 

15.9 

16.4 

4.6 

4.9 

Wood  and  wood-pulp . 

0.8 

l.I 

1.7 

1.9 

16.8 

17.0 

5.8 

5.6 

Synthetic  fibres . 

20.2 

23.6 

20.4 

20.3 

88.9 

64.6 

24.1 

24.6 

Iron  and  steel . 

6.0 

7.1 

5.9 

5.9 

31.9 

32.9 

6.1 

7.0 

Copper  . 

5.7 

11.5 

18.7 

20.1 

28.2 

14.0 

12.5 

15.4 

Manufactures . 

2.1 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

38.4 

33.9 

3.0 

3.0 

Yam  and  fabrics . 

2.3 

3.0 

1.8 

2.1 

13.8 

34.5 

2.2 

2.9 

Chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) . 

3.7 

3.7 

2.9 

2.8 

39.5 

32.6 

3.8 

3.7 

Machinery  . 

2.3 

3.6 

3.2 

3.6 

74.4 

65.2 

3.4 

4.0 

Road  motor  vehicles . 

0.9 

0.6 

3.8 

3.7 

7.5 

10.3 

0.7 

0.5 

Ships  and  boats . 

5.5 

1.4 

0.2 

0.2 

73.0 

56.3 

9.1 

6.3 

All  commodities  (including  unspecified) . 

2.5 

2.7 

3.1 

2.9 

20.2 

19.8 

3.7 

3.7 

Sources:  Appendix  Table  E;  and  national  trade  statistics. 


year;  and  for  the  year  as  a  whole  these  imports  declined 
in  importance  as  compared  with  1957. 

Thus,  Finland  and  the  countries  of  the  eastern 
European  region  increased  their  exports  of  sawn 
softwood  in  1958.  The  increase  in  eastern  European 
exports  was  entirely  due  to  larger  shipments  to  western 
European  countries,  and  their  share  in  total  western 
European  imports  increased,  as  was  also  the  case  for 
roundwood  (see  Table  12). 

In  1959,  European  trade  in  sawn  and  round  softwood 
has  increased  significantly.  Export  prices,  which  in  the 
course  of  1958  were  gradually  reduced  by  up  to  20 
per  cent,  have  remained  low  (a  comparison  of  western 
European  import  unit  values  in  1957  and  1958  does 
not  reveal  any  significant  decline  because  of  the 
considerable  time  lag  between  contract  and  arrival); 
but  stocks  in  the  main  exporting  countries  are  limited, 
and  a  certain  price  increase  is  likely  to  occur  during 
the  year. 

Timber  shipments  in  the  opposite  direction  in 
1958  (from  Finland,  Austria  and  Yugoslavia  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  eastern  Germany  and  Hungary) 
remained,  on  the  average,  on  about  the  1957  level  in 
quantitative  terms. 

Iron  and  Steel.  —  While,  in  the  preceding  three 
groups,  east-west  European  trade  is  either  one-way 


traffic  (coal  and  petroleum)  or  results  in  a  huge  eastern 
European  export  surplus  (timber),  base  metals  are 
important  in  the  exports  of  both  areas,  although 
there  is  a  substantial  western  European  export  surplus, 
which  was  accentuated  in  1958.  The  continued 
increase  in  western  European  steel  exports  to  eastern 
Europe,  though  small  —  from  1.2  million  to  1.3  million 
tons  —  was  facilitated  by  the  weakening  demand  in 
western  countries.  Western  German  exports  fell 
slightly  in  1958,  but  this  country  remains  the  largest 
exporter.  France  (with  exports  rising  from  270,000 
tons  in  1957  to  370,000  tons  in  1958)  and  Italy  recorded 
the  biggest  gains,  followed  by  Yugoslavia  and  Sweden. 
However,  western  European  exports  to  mainland 
China  increased  to  1.1  million  tons  (of  which  western 
Germany  supplied  one-half  in  1958)  from  only  80,0(X) 
tons  in  1957.  This  development  was  partly  a  result 
of  the  discontinuation  of  mainland  Chinese  imports 
from  Japan. 

There  are  substantial  east-to-west  deliveries  of 
iron  and  steel  also,  particularly  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Exports  of  rolled  steel  from  that  country  to  Finland 
were  halved  in  value,  between  1957  and  1958,  and 
Soviet  exports  of  pig  iron  to  the  United  Kingdom 
continued  to  fall.  Exports  of  iron  and  steel  from 
eastern  European  countries  rose  in  value  by  over 
40  per  cent,  and  in  volume  by  much  more,  the  highest 


absolute  increase  being  attained  by  Poland,  and  the 
highest  percentage  increases  by  Hungary  and  Rumania. 

The  increase  in  eastern  European  and  Soviet  iron 
and  steel  shipments  to  western  Europe  involved 
only  a  small  number  of  countries  —  notably  western 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Yugoslavia  and  Turkey  — 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  heavier  products,  such  as  pig 
iron,  cast-iron  tubes,  etc.  Since  western  European 
exports  include  also  the  lighter  varieties,  such  as 
tinplate,  there  is  a  certain  division  of  labour  between 
the  two  regions.  Whether  this  will  continue,  or 
whether  it  is  due  partly  to  temporary  capacity  bottle¬ 
necks  in  one  region  or  the  other,  is  doubtful.  In  the 
short  run,  rising  demand  in  western  Europe,  and 
higher  exports  to  the  United  States  achieved  during  the 
first  half  of  1959,  may  somewhat  reduce  exporters’ 
recently  intensified  interest  in  the  eastern  European 
market. 

Non-ferrous  Metals.  —  East-west  European  trade 
in  non-ferrous  metals  is  virtually  an  exchange  of 
western  European  copper  products  for  Soviet  tin  and 
aluminium,  and  for  Soviet  and  Polish  zinc.  Deliveries 
of  wrought  copper  to  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to 
rise  in  1958;  and  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary 
also  took  advantage  of  the  favourable  price  on  the 
international  markets,  compared  with  which  costs  of 
at  least  some  of  the  eastern  European  production 
are  probably  high.  Aluminium,  which  used  to  figure 
in  western  European  exports  (mainly  from  Norway), 
now  appears  on  the  other  side  of  the  exchange;  but 
there  was  no  appreciable  increase  over  the  level  of 
trade  reached  in  1957,  and  the  share  of  eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  total  western  European 
imports  of  aluminium  fell  slightly.  Tin  exports,  mainly 
from  the  Soviet  Union  (but  apparently  originating,  to 
a  large  extent,  in  mainland  China),  increased  rapidly 
in  both  value  and  volume,  and  reached  a  level  of 
19,000  tons  —  or  30  per  cent  of  total  western  European 
imports  in  1958.  According  to  an  agreement  with  the 
International  Tin  Council,  Soviet  exports  in  1959 
will  be  limited  to  13,500  tons. 

Eastern  European  and  Soviet  exports  of  zinc  and 
lead  to  western  Europe  are  now  shared  about  equally 
by  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and  the  latter  country 
is  a  relative  newcomer  to  this  market.  Although  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  big  producer  of  these  metals, 
imports  —  especially  from  Poland  —  are  significant, 
as  they  are  for  tin  also. 

Other  Raw  Materials.  —  East-west  European  trade 
in  textile  fibres  is  of  limited  importance  for  both 
areas.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  big  producer  of  cotton 
and  flax,  and  exports  small  quantities  to  western 
European  markets.  In  1957,  a  large  increase  in  flax 
exports  caused  great  anxiety  among  the  traditional 
western  European  suppliers;  but  in  1958  these  exports 
receded  to  more  normal  proportions.  Soviet  exports 


of  cotton  to  western  Europe  fell  in  1958,  but  retained 
their  share  of  total  western  European  imports.  The 
Soviet  Union  (with  total  exports  surpassing  300,000 
tons  annually)  though  remaining  the  main  supplier 
of  cotton  to  eastern  European  countries,  has  recently 
appeared  as  an  importer  of  considerable  quantities 
from  Egypt,  Syria,  Afghanistan,  Iran  and  Pakistan; 
and  the  other  eastern  European  countries  also  sup¬ 
plement  their  cotton  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union 
by  direct  purchase,  particularly  of  long-staple  cotton, 
from  these  countries.  Total  Soviet  cotton  imports 
increased  from  109,000  tons  in  1957  to  142,000  tons 
in  1958. 

In  view  of  the  plans  for  a  rapid  increase  in  Soviet 
and  mainland  Chinese  cotton  production,  together 
with  the  plans  for  rapid  expansion  of  production  of 
synthetic  fibres  within  the  area,  the  imports  of  cotton 
referred  to  above  may  not  continue  on  the  same  scale, 
although  there  will  almost  certainly  be  continuing 
scope  for  imports  of  special  qualities.  Similar  con¬ 
siderations  apply  to  wool  imports  into  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  eastern  European  countries, 
which  in  1958  reached  about  100,000  tons,  mainly 
from  the  traditional  wool  exporters  (Oceania,  South 
Africa,  Uruguay  and  Argentina),  but  also,  in  the 
form  of  tops,  from  western  European  countries.  At 
present,  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  smaller 
eastern  European  countries  import  synthetic  fibres 
from  western  Europe,  while  the  more  developed 
countries  —  Czechoslovakia,  eastern  Germany  and 
Poland  —  have  no  such  imports  and  export  certain 
quantities  to  the  rest  of  eastern  Europe.  Between  1957 
and  1958,  western  Europe’s  exports  of  textile  fibres 
(including  synthetic)  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  showed  only  minor  changes,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  plans  referred  to  will  continue  to  limit  this  trade. 

Imports  of  natural  rubber  into  eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  of  which  a  large  part  is  normally 
bought  in  London,  appear,  in  part,  as  re-exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  these  countries.”  In 
1958,  eastern  Europe  and  mainland  China  together 
imported  some  430,000  tons  of  natural  rubber  from 
Malaya,  Indonesia  and  Ceylon;  and  in  1959  these 
imports  have  been  running  on  a  still  higher  level.  As 
most  purchases  are  now  made  directly  in  the  producing 
countries,  British  re-exports  have  fallen  drastically. 
Eastern  European  and  Soviet  plans  for  a  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  domestic  output  of  the  synthetic  product 
will  clearly  affect  the  future  rate  of  demand  for  natural 
rubber  in  the  area. 

(c)  Manufactures 

East-west  European  trade  in  manufactured  goods  in 
1958  resulted  in  a  slightly  increased  western  European 

“  Appendix  Table  E  excludes  British  re-exporto. 
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export  surplus,  which  was  entirely  due  to  changes 
in  trade  in  engineering  products.  In  that  sector,  east- 
west  deliveries  from  the  eastern  European  region 
reach  only  40  per  cent  of  the  flow  in  the  opposite 
direction,  when  due  account  is  taken  of  the  different 
basis  of  valuation  (eastern  European  exports  c.i.f. 
and  western  European  exports  f.o.b.).  In  1958, 
western  European  exports  of  machinery  to  eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  rose  in  value  by  one- 
fourth;  and  the  highest  absolute  as  well  as  relative 
increase  was  in  Polish  imports,  although  all  countries 
of  the  area  increased  their  purchases.  Among  the 
western  European  supplying  countries,  the  fastest 
increases  in  exports  were  registered  by  western  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Denmark  and  Italy,  whereas  exports 
from  Finland  (mainly  to  the  Soviet  Union)  fell. 

Exports  of  machinery  from  eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  increased  only  moderately  in  1958  and 
deliveries  to  most  western  European  countries  were 
barely  maintained;  there  was  a  rapid  decline  in  sales 
to  Finland  balanced  by  higher  deliveries  to  Turkey 
and  Yugoslavia,  in  both  cases  partly  on  credit  i^rms. 

Western  European  deliveries  of  ships  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  had  increased  rapidly  up  to  1956,  but 
were  steeply  curtailed  in  1957,  showed  a  further  sharp 
contraction  in  1958,  from  $86  million  to  $54  million 
(compared  with  $139  million  in  1956).  Although  ship 
values  fell  rapidly  in  1957  and  1958,  with  the  collapse 
of  freight  rates,  this  factor  had  no  influence  on  the 
export  values  given  above,  which  are  for  ships  ordered 
before  freight  rates  started  to  fall.  The  decline  in 
ship  exports  affected  deliveries  from  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom,  western  Germany  and  other 
shipbuilding  countries,  except  Sweden,  and  reflected 
the  gradual  completion  of  orders  received  in  earlier 
years.  Finnish  deliveries  were  but  moderately  reduced 
in  1958  and,  since  new  Soviet  orders  have  been 
received,  the  decline  may  well  prove  temporary.  The 
growing  difficulties  in  the  western  European  ship¬ 
building  industry  in  1958  and  1959,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  shipyards,  again  turned  the  attention  of 
shipbuilders  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  several  new 
orders,  benefiting  from  easier  payment  terms  than 
heretofore,  have  been  placed  by  that  country. 

The  most  notable  development  in  east-west  European 
trade  in  road  motor  vehicles  in  1958  was  the  virtual 
cessation  of  Finnish  imports  from  Czechoslovakia, 
eastern  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union,  following 
the  complete  liberalization  of  imports  of  commercial 
vehicles  and  the  introduction  of  a  global  quota  for 
passenger  cars.  Yugoslavia  and  Norway,  the  only 
other  major  importers  from  eastern  sources,  maintained 
their  purchases  at  the  previous  year’s  level. 

East-west  trade  in  manufactured  consumers’  goods 
remained  relatively  small  in  1958.  There  was  little 
change  in  eastern  European  and  Soviet  exports  in 


either  of  the  groups  “  textiles  and  clothing  ”  or 
“  glass,  pottery  and  paper  ”.  The  possibilities  of  any 
major  exports  of  such  goods  from  eastern  European 
countries  to  western  European  markets  had  been 
small  before,  and  the  keener  competition  ruling  on 
those  markets  in  1958  further  limited  the  chances  of 
eastern  European  exporters.  Deliveries  of  manu¬ 
factured  consumers  goods  in  the  opposite  direction, 
on  the  other  hand,  increased;  and  most  of  that  increase 
related  to  the  eastern  European  country  with  the 
most  liberal  economic  policy  —  namely,  Poland. 

Finally,  in  the  chemicals  sector,  western  European 
chemical  industries  have  expanded  faster  than  any 
other  industry,  and  trade  in  chemicals  is  assuming 
ever  greater  proportions.  In  eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  chemical  industries  are  generally 
less  advanced;  and  the  pattern  of  trade  between  the 
two  areas  reflects  such  a  situation.  Basic  chemicals 
and  fertilizers  are  predominant  in  eastern  European 
and  Soviet  exports  in  this  sector,  while  western  Euro¬ 
pean  exports  consist  largely  of  pharmaceuticals  and 
other  fairly  highly  processed  chemical  products, 
including  plastics  and  other  synthetic  products.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  value  of  western  European 
exports  to  the  eastern  area  in  1958;  but  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Soviet  exports  of  basic  chemicals  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  western  Europe  increased  by  about  one- 
fourth  in  value  and  probably  by  more  in  volume. 

Prospects  for  east-west  European  trade 

The  preceding  description  of  recent  trends  in  trade 
between  eastern  and  western  European  countries  has 
repeatedly  touched  upon  the  prospects,  short-term 
or  long-term,  for  individual  commodities.  In  the 
present  sub-section,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  ana¬ 
lyse  the  implications  for  east-west  European  trade  of 
the  trends  towards  economic  integration  within 
each  area.®* 

Tables  10  and  1 1  give  a  picture  of  the  existing  pattern 
of  east-west  European  trade.  The  western  European 
countries  have  been  arranged  in  three  groups  :  the 
Common  Market  (EEC)  countries;  the  so-called  outer 
seven  of  the  potential  Free  Trade  Association  (FTA) 
with  the  United  Kingdom  shown  separately,  and  the 
rest  (Finland  shown  separately  because  of  the  drastic 
changes  in  its  trade  with  eastern  Europe  in  1958). 
As  is  shown  in  Table  7,  the  relative  importance  of 
east-west  European  trade  varies  greatly  for  individual 
countries  within  each  group.  In  the  second  group, 
trade  with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
a  significantly  greater  share  in  Austria’s  total  trade 
than  in  that  of  the  other  countries;  and  the  third 


“  The  trade  problems  arising  from  structural,  and  other, 
features  of  the  centrally  planned  eastern  European  economies 
were  analysed  in  detail  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Economic  Bulletin 
for  Europe,  Vol.  11,  No.  1. 
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group  includes  two  countries  with  exceptionally  low 
dependence  on  east-west  trade  —  Ireland  and  Spain. 
The  relative  importance  of  trade  with  eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  more  by  geographical  position  than  by  any 
other  factor.  Thus,  the  bordering  countries  —  Finland, 
Austria,  Yugoslavia,  Greece  and  Turkey  —  have  a 
higher  share  of  east-west  European  trade  in  their 
total  trade  than  have  other  western  European  coun¬ 
tries.  The  data  in  Table  7  indicate  that  western 
Germany  is  an  exception  to  this  rule;  but  if  trade 
with  eastern  Germany  (which  is  not  here  considered 
as  international  trade)  is  included,  the  share  of  east- 
west  trade  in  the  total  is  doubled  and  western  Germany 
conforms  to  the  rule.  The  only  non-bordering  country 
maintaining  a  comparatively  high  share  of  trade  with 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  Iceland. 

Among  the  eastern  European  countries,  the  smaller 
—  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  —  have  been 
grouped  together,  although  the  commodity  composi¬ 
tion  of  their  trade  with  western  Europe  displays 
significant  differences,  especially  on  the  export  side. 

The  Trade  of  the  EEC  and  ETA  Countries.  —  The 
immediate  repercussions  of  intra-EEC  and  intra-FTA 
tariff  reductions  on  east-west  European  trade  will  be 
concentrated  on  imports  into  western  Europe  of  com¬ 
modities  now  subject  to  significant  tariffs,  of  which 
manufactures  constitute  the  major  part.  In  the  case 
of  agricultural  products,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
common  production  and  trade  policy  called  for  by 
the  Rome  Treaty  will  be  of  more  importance  for  trade 
with  non-members  of  EEC  than  will  the  tariff  changes 
at  present  foreseen ;  and  the  inclusion  in  the  Common 
Market  of  overseas  affiliated  territories  —  large  ex¬ 
porters  of  agricultural  products  and  other  primary 
goods  —  will  also  considerably  affect  trading  condi¬ 
tions  for  non-members.  In  the  Free  Trade  Association, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  apparently  intended  to 
integrate  the  national  agricultural  sectors,  and  trade 
in  agricultural  products  will  be  left  within  the  com¬ 
petence  of  national  authorities.  This  does  not, 
however,  exclude  the  possibility  that  de  facto  preference 
will  be  given  by  member  countries  to  imports  of 
agricultural  products  from  others  within  the  area; 
and  preferential  tariff  treatment,  conditional  on  the 
Free  Trade  Association’s  coming  into  effect,  has 
already  been  negotiated  for  Danish  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  some  other  countries  (see  sec¬ 
tion  4  above). 

The  gradual  elimination  of  quota  restrictions  on 
inter-member  trade,  which  is  also  an  element  in  both 
the  EEC  and  the  FT  A  agreements,  should  in  itself 
have  less  important  long-run  discriminatory  implica¬ 
tions  than  have  the  tariff  provisions.  The  countries 
concerned  —  all  members  of  the  GATT  —  are  under 
obligation  virtually  to  eliminate  quota  controls  on 


trade  with  all  other  members,  or,  where  such  controls 
can  be  justified,  progressively  to  eliminate  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  their  application.  In  the  immediate  future, 
the  fact  that  the  recent  increases  in  quotas  for  imports 
from  other  EEC  members,  of  commodities  still 
subject  to  control  in  any  individual  EEC  country, 
have  not  been  extended  to  non-members  will  tend 
to  increase  the  degree  of  discrimination  against  all 
non-members  of  the  Common  Market.  But  as,  in 
the  longer  run,  such  progressive  liberalization  is 
extended  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  GATT, 
restrictions  and  effective  discrimination  will  tend  to 
become  increasingly  concentrated  against  the  more 
limited  group  of  non-members  of  the  GATT,  unless 
the  policies  of  western  European  countries  regarding 
imports  from  these  areas  are  also  amended.  It  is 
significant  that  the  remaining  quota  controls  on 
western  European  imports  tend,  as  do  high  tariffs, 
to  be  concentrated  mainly  on  manufactured  products. 

The  present  trend  of  western  European  policies 
towards  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  is, 
in  this  respect,  difficult  to  assess.  On  the  one  hand, 
most  western  European  countries  have  recently 
extended,  or  established,  regimes  of  de  facto  unre¬ 
stricted  entry  from  any  source  for  a  fairly  wide  range 
of  their  imports:  others,  while  extending  unrestricted 
entry  for  some  products  to  most  of  the  world  — 
including  the  dollar  area  —  continue  to  control  trade 
in  such  products  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
countries  of  eastern  Europe.  It  would  be  logical, 
as  their  balance-of-payments  difficulties  which  have 
so  far  justified  import  restriction  disappear,  for 
these  countries  to  take  the  opportunity  —  which 
general  world-wide  liberalization  would  provide  —  of 
securing  their  imports  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

It  is,  of  course,  clear  that  the  liberalization  of  imports 
into  western  Europe  from  virtually  all  sources  except 
the  eastern  trade  area  must  constitute  the  least  favour¬ 
able  conditions  for  east-west  trade  expansion;  but  it 
cannot  be  assumed  that  complete  liberalization, 
without  any  discrimination,  of  imports  now  subject 
to  complete  quota  control  in  a  particular  country 
will  necessarily  improve  the  conditions  of  competition 
in  that  market  for  eastern  European  exporters. 
Complete  bilateral  quota  restriction  of  imports  of  a 
product  sometimes  has  the  effect  not  only  of  limiting 
the  possible  maximum  of  imports  from  a  particular 
country,  but  also  of  virtually  guaranteeing  a  minimum. 
Present  trends  in  western  Europe  seem  certain  even¬ 
tually  to  eliminate  all  examples  of  this  latter  situation 
(cf.  the  recent  development  of  Finnish  imports  of 
steel  and  motor-cars  noted  above). 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  in  Table  10,  imports 
into  the  Common  Market  from  eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  concentrated  on  foods,  fuels 
and  raw  materials  (three-quarters  of  all  imports  from 
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that  area,  or  85  per  cent  if  base  metals  are  included). 
Thus,  while  the  discriminatory  tariff  provisions  of  the 
Common  Market  will  tend  adversely  to  affect  the 
latter  countries’  prospects  of  extending  the  range  of 
their  exports  in  future,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
their  existing  trade  is  under  direct  threat  of  the 
expected  trade  diversion  effects  of  discriminatory 
tariff  reductions  for  manufactured  goods  —  the  area 
of  trade  where  the  impact  is  likely  to  be  strongest. 
However,  the  degree  of  concentration  on  exports  of 
foods  and  crude  materials  varies  among  the  eastern 
European  countries.  It  is  very  high  for  the  Soviet 
Union  (less  than  5  per  cent  of  total  exports  to  the 
Common  Market  consisting  of  manufactures  other 
than  base  metals),  for  Poland  (manufactures  and  base 
metals  together  constituting  only  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  total),  and  for  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Rumania. 
But  eastern  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  are  in  a 
totally  different  situation;  these  countries  have  no 
major  exportable  surpluses  of  either  food  or  crude 
materials,  and  manufactures  account  for  two-fifths  of 
their  combined  exports  to  the  EEC  countries.  Thus, 
these  two  countries  seem  the  most  vulnerable  of  the 
group  to  any  immediate  diversion  of  trade  as  a  result 
of  the  EEC’s  tariff  changes. 

The  attempts  by  Hungary  and  Poland  to  expand 
exports  of  manufactures  to  Common  Market  coun¬ 
tries  are  also  likely  to  face  increasing  obstacles. 
Neither  of  these  two  countries  is  endowed  with 
supplies  of  raw  materials  sufficiently  abundant  to 
make  possible  a  rapid  expansion  of  exports  of  such 
gcods;  and  the  fate  of  their  present  significant  export 
trade  in  foodstuffs  (meat,  dairy  products,  fruit  and 
vegetables)  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  common 
agricultural  policies  eventually  adopted  by  the  EEC. 
Since  an  eventual  common  EEC  trade  policy  vis-^-vis 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  envisaged, 
it  is  possible  that  there  will  be  some  scope  for  increased 
imports  of  food  from  eastern  Europe,  if  these  are 
judged  desirable  in  order  to  promote  exports  to  that 
area.  On  the  other  hand,  national  pressures  for 
protectionist  agricultural  policies  within  the  Common 
Market  are  strong. 

The  structure  of  the  trade  of  the  EEC  countries 
with  the  Soviet  Union  has  changed  appreciably  during 
the  ’fifties;  and  the  share  of  food  in  exports  in  both 
directions  has  fallen.  The  present  pattern  seems 
unlikely  rapidly  to  change;  and  fuels,  materials  and 
semi-manufactures  (including  base  metals,  wood  pulp 
and  other  semi-finished  articles)  from  the  Soviet 
Union  will  probably  continue  to  be  exchanged  against 
EEC  exports  of  base  metals  and  industrial  equipment, 
particularly  such  equipment  as  incorporates  the  latest 
production  techniques. 

The  structure  of  the  trade  of  the  outer  seven  with 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  similar  to 


that  of  the  Common  Market  countries,  though  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  even  more  concen¬ 
trated  on  imports  of  foods  and  crude  materials  and 
on  exports  of  base  metals  and  manufactures.  The 
share  of  east-west  trade  in  the  total  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  low,  and  the  commodity  structure 
of  this  trade  is  correspondingly  less  diversified  than 
that  of  —  for  example  —  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
for  whom  east-west  trade  is  more  important  in  the 
total.  However,  Austria  presents  an  example  of  a 
country  with  a  large  share  of  east-west  trade  in  its 
total  trade  yet  a  less  diversified  trade  structure  than 
that  of  some  other  countries;  and,  in  fact,  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  east-west  trade  structures  among  the  outer 
seven  group  seem  to  be  relatively  insignificant. 

The  preferential  tariff  reductions  of  the  outer  seven 
may  be  expected  to  result  in  larger  exports  of  manu¬ 
factures  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  other 
countries  in  the  group,  at  the  expense  of  non-member 
industrial  countries,  largely  those  of  the  Common 
Market.  But  imports  into  the  Free  Trade  Area  from 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  also  likely 
to  be  affected,  both  by  the  tariff  changes  and  by  the 
removal  of  quota  controls  on  intra-FTA  trade. 
Imports  of  motor  vehicles  into  Norway,  and  of  textiles 
into  several  countries,  are  obvious  examples  of  vul¬ 
nerable  sectors  of  trade. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Common  Market  countries, 
any  adverse  effects  of  the  formation  of  the  Free 
Trade  Association  of  the  outer  seven  seem  likely 
to  be  concentrated  on  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern 
Germany,  though  with  some  impact  also  on  other 
countries  (for  example,  Hungarian  exports  of  textiles 
may  be  vulnerable).  Imports  by  the  outer  seven  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  are  heavily  concentrated 
on  foods  and  crude  materials;  and,  because  of  the 
large  food  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  food¬ 
stuffs  have  a  greater  share  in  the  imports  of  the  FTA 
countries  than  in  those  of  the  Common  Market. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  imports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  into  the  Common  Market  countries 
and  the  outer  seven  combined  reveals  that  three 
major  commodity  groups  —  engineering  goods,  chemi¬ 
cals  and  manufactured  consumers’  goods  —  take 
roughly  equal  shares.  Of  these,  imports  of  chemicals 
have  in  past  years  tended  to  increase  fastest;  and 
these  imports  consist  mainly  of  basic  chemicals,  on 
which  tariffs  tend  already  to  be  relatively  low  and 
will  remain  so.  To  the  extent  that  eastern  European 
and  Soviet  export  surpluses  of  basic  chemicals  increase, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  greater 
quantities  could  be  exported  to  the  thirteen  countries. 
The  plans  for  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  chemical 
industries  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
may,  however,  mean  that  the  crude  products  will 
increasingly  be  processed  within  the  area,  and  that 
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exportable  surpluses  will  tend  to  consist  more  of  the 
processed  types  of  chemicals.  For  these,  market 
prospects  in  the  two  groups  of  western  European 
countries  will  be  unfavourably  influenced  by  the  new 
tariff  discrimination  to  be  introduced. 

Engineering  goods  now  play  only  a  small  role  in 
eastern  European  and  Soviet  exports  to  the  thirteen 
western  European  countries;  but  some  types  of 
eastern  German  and  Czechoslovak  machine  tools 
and  other  machinery  have  found  a  market.  Any  rise 
in  such  exports  would  appear  to  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  eastern  European  producers  to  develop 
efficient  and  advanced  types  of  highly  specialized 
machinery  and  equipment.  If  this  can  be  done, 
increased  tariff  discrimination  may  be  of  relatively 
slight  importance. 

For  manufactured  consumers’  goods,  the  trade 
diversion  effects  of  tariff  discrimination  seem  likely 
to  be  rather  more  important  than  in  the  case  of 
machinery.  During  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
certain  increase  in  eastern  European  paper  exports 
to  the  Common  Market  countries;  and,  since  this 
area  is  likely  to  remain  a  net  importer,  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  eastern  European  export  position  may 
occur.  Paper  exports  to  the  outer  seven  are  insigni¬ 
ficant;  and  future  prospects  seem  no  better,  unless 
perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  should  in  time  become 
a  large  exporter  of  newsprint,  which  is  admitted  free 
of  duty  by  the  FT  A  countries.  In  the  textiles  sector, 
competition  from  overseas  countriej  is  likely  to 
increase  in  the  future,  and  total  imports  of  some 
kinds  of  textiles  into  western  Europe  may  well  increase 
while  the  market  for  other  —  more  expensive  — 
products  is  restricted  by  tariff  discrimination.  Whether 
eastern  European  countries  will  benefit  from  this 
trend  will  depend  chiefly  on  their  competitiveness 
with  overseas  areas  in  those  lines  for  which  the 
market  remains  most  easily  open.  However,  some 
of  the  overseas  areas  will  enjoy  a  preferential  position 
by  virtue  of  their  association  with  the  western  Euro¬ 
pean  integration  schemes. 

This  brief  review  of  existing  trade  patterns  has 
emphasized  the  similarity  between  imports  into  the 
EEC  countries  from  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  FTA  countries’  imports  from  the 
eastern  European  area;  and  any  differences  in  the 
effects  on  east-west  trade  of  the  formation  of  these 
two  associations  are  likely  to  depend  more  on  diver¬ 
gencies  in  their  trade  policies  than  on  differences  in 
the  present  commodity  composition  of  their  trade. 
However,  a  further  factor  of  great  importance  will  be 
the  effects  on  rates  of  economic  growth  within  the 
EEC  and  the  FTA  areas  of  their  closer  economic 
integration.  In  the  ’fifties  the  Common  Market 
countries  have  experienced  a  faster  growth  of  total 
output,  of  over-all  trade  and  of  east-west  trade  than 


have  the  outer  seven;  and  the  share  of  east-west  trade 
in  the  total  trade  of  the  Common  Market  countries 
rose  faster  than  did  its  share  in  the  trade  of  the  outer 
seven,  although  the  share  itself  remains  lower  for  the 
Common  Market  countries.  However,  this  more 
rapid  rise  in  east-west  trade  in  the  latter  area  probably 
reflects,  in  part,  the  greater  restriction  of  such  trade 
in  the  past. 

In  the  preceding  analysis,  one  aspect  of  the  problem 
of  east-west  European  trade  has  so  far  been  ignored. 
As  the  members  of  each  of  the  two  major  trading 
regions  now  in  process  of  formation  in  western 
Europe  —  the  Common  Market  and  the  Free  Trade 
Association  of  the  outer  seven  —  see  their  export  trade 
to  the  other  group  affected  by  growing  handicaps,  in 
the  sense  that  an  existing  multilateral  system  is  split 
into  two  compartments,  they  may  be  encouraged  to 
explore  actively  other  markets,  including  those  in 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  trend 
is  already  visible  in  the  Common  Market,  and  it 
might  develop  further  as  the  common  trade  policy 
envisaged  towards  eastern  Europe  is  worked  out. 

Finally,  it  must  be  stressed  that  the  above  analysis 
has  attempted  only  to  indicate  the  tendencies  implied 
by  the  EEC  and  FTA  arrangements.  A  tendency 
for  east-west  European  trade  to  contract,  as  a  result 
of  new  preferential  tariff  arrangements  and  the  gradual 
elimination  of  quota  restrictions  on  intra-western 
European  trade  (and  eventually  on  imports  into 
western  Europe  from  all,  or  most,  members  of  the 
GATT),  may  be  more  than  offset  by  such  factors 
as  accelerated  economic  growth  in  western  Europe 
or  efforts  by  countries  of  the  eastern  trade  area  to 
make  their  exports  more  competitive.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  tendency  for  east-west  trade  to  be  reduced 
may  in  fact  result  in  a  continued  growth  of  the 
volume  of  such  trade,  but  on  the  basis  of  worse  terms 
of  trade  for  the  eastern  trade  partners  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  experienced. 

East-west  Trade  of  the  Rest  of  Western  Europe.  — 
Turning  now  to  the  western  European  countries  not  at 
the  moment  expected  to  participate,  as  full  members, 
in  either  the  Common  Market  or  the  Free  Trade 
Association,  the  prospects  for  east-west  trade  seem 
to  be  very  different  from  those  indicated  above.  In 
the  trade  of  this  group,  manufactures  account  for  as 
high  a  share  of  imports  from  eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  of  exports  to  that  area;  and  whereas 
these  countries  account  for  less  than  one-third  of 
total  western  European  imports  from  the  eastern 
European  area,  their  share  in  all  western  Europe’s 
imports  of  manufactures  is  over  one-half.  Their  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  alone  is,  however,  roughly 
similar  to  that  of  the  thirteen  countries :  manufactures 
account  for  only  one-eighth  of  their  imports,  but 
for  three-fifths  of  their  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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In  their  trade  with  eastern  Germany  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  at  the  other  extreme,  manufactures  account 
for  between  four-fifths  and  two-thirds  of  all  imports 
(a  decline  in  the  share  between  1957  and  1958  being 
due  to  lower  imports  of  manufactures  into  Finland); 
and  manufactures  are  only  an  extremely  small  part 
of  their  exports  to  these  two  countries.  Hungarian 
exports  of  manufactures  to  western  Europe  are  largely 
concentrated  on  this  group  of  countries. 

Earlier  in  this  article,  it  was  noted  that  the  trade 
with  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
countries  outside  the  two  main  western  European 
groupings  expanded  considerably  faster  over  the 
period  1950  to  1958  than  did  the  trade  of  either  of 
the  other  two  groups,  and  that  their  trade  with  the 
eastern  European  countries  alone  rose  particularly 
fast.  The  slower  growth  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  that  country  is 
mainly  interested  in  importing  capital  goods,  of  which 
Finland  is  the  only  major  exporter  within  the  group. 
Finland  and,  in  recent  years,  Yugoslavia  within  this 
group  are  the  only  significant  exporters  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  in  general  to  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
they  are  also  the  major  western  European  importers 
of  manufactures  from  that  country,  receiving  about 
one-half  of  all  Soviet  exports  of  manufactures  to 
western  Europe.  The  trade  with  Finland  has  so  far 
been  the  most  active;  and  large  sectors  of  the  Finnish 
engineering  industry  have  for  several  years  been 
geared  to  the  Soviet  market. 

The  increase  in  Yugoslav  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  recent  years,  as  was  noted  above,  has  been 
promoted  by  Soviet  credits.  One  large  credit  offered 
by  the  Soviet  Union  has,  however,  been  cancelled, 
and  the  future  prospects  of  trade  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Yugoslavia  are  problematic.  Any  expan¬ 
sion  of  Yugoslav  exports  to  the  eastern  European 
area  seems  more  likely  to  be  directed  towards  the 
smaller  eastern  European  countries  than  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  efforts  to  expand  such  trade  may  well  be 
encouraged  by  any  new  difficulties  for  Yugoslav 
industries  created  by  the  tariff  discrimination  of  the 
Common  Market  and  the  FTA. 

In  Finland  the  liberalization  of  imports  from  OEEC 
countries  resulted  in  a  large-scale  shift,  during  1958, 
in  imports  of  a  range  of  commodities  —  particularly 
manufactures  —  from  eastern  to  western  European 
suppliers.  Imports  of  manufactures  from  eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  fell  by  more  than  half, 
representing  a  decline  in  their  share  of  total  Finnish 
imports  of  these  goods  from  9  per  cent  to  5  per  cent; 
and  imports  of  engineering  products  alone  from  these 
countries  were  reduced  by  more  than  two-thirds. 
Should  Finland  associate  itself  with  the  outer  seven, 
some  diversion  of  Finnish  exports  of  manufactures 
to  these  countries  might  be  expected;  but  the  effect 


on  Finnish  imports  of  manufactures  from  eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  less,  since  the 
share  of  such  goods  in  total  east-west  Finnish  imports 
has  already  fallen  from  20  per  cent  in  1957  to  only 
11  per  cent  in  1958,  and  is  now  no  higher  than  in  the 
Common  Market  or  in  the  outer  seven.  Even  the 
diversion  of  Finnish  exports  towards  the  outer  seven 
might  not  be  very  great,  except  for  paper  and  possibly 
equipment  for  forestry  industries  —  branches  where 
Finnish  production  conditions  are  such  that  the  coun¬ 
try  should  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  given  by  tariff  reductions.  It  seems  likely  that 
any  such  trade  diversion  would  affect  Finnish  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  less  than  that  with  the  eastern 
European  countries. 

Of  the  remaining  five  countries  at  present  outside 
the  two  western  European  integration  schemes, 
Iceland,  Greece  and  Turkey  trade  extensively  with 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  while  Ireland 
and  Spain  have  hardly  any  trade  with  those  countries. 
All  five  are  exporters  mainly  of  foods  and  crude 
materials,  and  all  have  a  relatively  weak  trading 
position  on  the  western  European  markets.  The 
differences  between  their  east-west  trade  shares  are 
explained  largely  by  their  geographical  positions  and 
special  marketing  factors. 

Manufactures  account  for  a  large  share  of  east- 
west  imports  into  these  five  countries  and  they  export 
hardly  any  manufactures  to  eastern  Europe  or  the 
Soviet  Union  (apart  from  some  textiles  from  Greece 
and  some  chemicals  from  Turkey).  Their  exports 
are  predominantly  foods  and  tobacco  (fruit  and 
tobacco  from  Greece  and  Turkey,  fish  from  Iceland) 
or  raw  materials  (iron  ore  from  Spain  and  textile  fibres 
from  Ireland). 

Thus,  the  immediate  prospects  for  this  trade  hinge 
mainly  on  the  development  of  eastern  European  and 
Soviet  demand  for  imports  of  fish,  fruit  and  tobacco. 
Policy  in  those  countries  still  seems  to  be  to  devote 
increases  in  export  earnings  mainly  to  raising  imports 
of  commodities  considered  essential  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  economies;  and  they  show  little  tendency 
to  accept  more  “  non-essentials  ”  simply  in  order  to 
promote  their  own  exports.  This  being  the  case,  no 
major  expansion  is  to  be  foreseen  in  the  east-west 
trade  of  the  group  of  countries  here  considered,  with 
the  exceptions  of  Finland  and  Yugoslavia.  Though 
Spain  has  recently  started  to  trade  with  eastern 
Europe,  the  recent  changes  in  the  economic  policies 
of  that  country  (devaluation  and  first  steps  towards 
liberalization  of  trade  with  OEEC  countries)  will 
hardly  promote  a  rapid  growth  of  its  east-west  trade. 
Similarly,  the  relatively  high  share  of  eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  trade  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  is  liable  to  drop  suddenly,  if  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  for  these  two  countries  on  western  European 
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markets  improve.  Such  improvement  may  well  result 
from  the  negotiations  at  present  being  conducted  by 
Greece  and  Turkey  with  the  Common  Market. 

The  Prospects  for  the  East-west  Trade  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  —  The  tentative  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  foregoing  analysis  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  (i)  Since  the  trade  diversion  effects  of  the 
setting  up  of  the  EEC  and  FTA  will  be  concentrated 
mainly  on  manufactured  goods  (the  sector  of  trade 
most  subject  both  to  high  tariffs  and,  at  present,  to 
quantitative  control),  those  eastern  European  countries 
already  exporting  significant  quantities  of  such  goods 
(eastern  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia)  will  encounter 
growing  difficulties  for  their  exports.®^  (ii)  Similarly, 
it  will  become  more  difficult  for  Hungary,  Poland, 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania  to  develop  exports  of  manu¬ 
factures  to  the  two  areas  of  economic  association  in 
western  Europe,  (iii)  The  Soviet  Union  exports 
chiefly  raw  materials,  fuel  and  semi-finished  articles, 
and  will  therefore  suffer  less  from  the  unfavourable 
effects  of  western  European  integration  moves.  It 
might  even,  in  some  cases,  benefit  from  increased 
western  European  import  requirements,  (iv)  Western 
European  imports  of  agricultural  products  will  remain 
regulated,  and  the  development  of  imports  from 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  depend  upon 
ad  hoc  decisions,  including  probably  the  requirements 
of  the  export  policies  of  the  former  countries,  (v) 
Eastern  European  and  Soviet  trade  with  the  rest  of 
western  Europe  (the  countries  so  far  uncommitted  to 
association  with  the  EEC  or  FTA),  which  at  present 
is  greatly  influenced  by  the  weak  balance-of-payments 
position  of  some  of  these  countries,  may  show  rapid 
and  unpredictable  changes. 

The  tendency,  observed  since  1953,  for  east-west 
European  trade  to  rise  faster  than  the  total  trade  of 
either  major  region  may  therefore  be  brought  to  an 
end,  unless  either  western  European  trade  and  other 
economic  policies  are  modified  in  directions  which 
encourage  east-west  trade  or  the  eastern  European 
countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  make  special  efforts 
to  increase  the  range  and  competitiveness  of  the  goods 
they  offer  in  western  European  markets.  In  fact,  the 
plans  of  the  eastern  European  countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union  themselves  imply  both  that  the  ratio  of  their 
total  trade  to  domestic  output  will  decline  in  the 
future  and  that  their  foreign  trade  will  become 
more  concentrated  within  the  eastern  trading  region. 
In  view  of  the  rapid  expansion  planned  for  their 
total  trade,  this  still  gives  room  for  an  appreciable 
growth  of  their  trade  with  western  countries  in  general, 
and  with  western  Europe  in  particular.  It  may. 

One  important  reservation  applies  here.  Trade  between 
eastern  and  western  Germany  is  not  affected  by  the  Rome 
Treaty,  and  an  expansion  in  this  trade  is  probable. 

**  Eastern  Germany  is,  however,  an  exception  (see  Economc 
Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  11,  No.  1,  pp.  55-57). 


however,  be  expected  that  this  expansion  will  become 
increasingly  concentrated  on  overseas  countries  of 
the  western  trading  region,  a  tendency  which  has  been 
growing  in  recent  years. 

In  this  last  respect,  the  Soviet  Union  differs  greatly 
from  the  eastern  European  countries.  The  Soviet 
Union  accounts  for  most  of  the  increased  trade  with 
overseas  primary  producers,  since  in  recent  years  the 
eastern  European  countries  have  hardly  raised  their 
exports  to  these  areas.  The  Soviet  Union  has  so  far 
had  an  import  surplus  in  trade  with  overseas  primary 
producers,  while  eastern  European  countries  normally 
have  an  export  surplus  in  that  trade. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  import  surpluses  in  trade  with 
overseas  countries  have  hitherto  been  accompanied 
by  high  export  surpluses  in  trade  with  western  Europe. 
However,  recent  trends  in  Soviet  trade  seem  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  a  closer  balance  with  each  area. 
Soviet  import  requirements  for  foods  and  many 
other  primary  goods  from  overseas  countries  are 
great  and  may  continue  to  grow  (imports  of  tropical 
food,  etc.,  are  at  present  low  and  give  scope  for 
expansion),  but  imports  of  several  agricultural  raw 
materials  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  planned 
expansion  of  synthetic  production.  Soviet  imports 
from  western  industrial  countries,  concentrated  on 
base  metals  and  industrial  equipment,  are  likely  also 
to  increase  substantially;  and,  as  is  suggested  below, 
an  increase  in  Soviet  imports  of  manufactured  goods 
from  western  Europe  might  well  benefit  the  Soviet 
economy.  It  seems  probable  that  growing  exports 
of  crude  materials  to  these  countries  will  be  increasingly 
absorbed  by  payment  for  such  imports,  while  direct 
exports  of  Soviet  equipment  and  materials  increasingly 
match  imports  from  overseas  areas. 

A  certain  similarity  may  appear  to  exist  between 
the  trade  positions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  in  contrast  with  those  of  eastern  and  western 
Europe,  respectively.  Whereas  for  the  two  latter 
areas  the  ratio  of  trade  to  total  output  is  relatively 
high,  and  trade  with  the  associated  large  country 
(USA  or  Soviet  Union)  is  an  important  part  of  total 
trade,  the  ratio  of  foreign  trade  to  domestic  output 
is  low  both  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  thus  tempting  to  conclude  that,  whereas 
the  trading  policies  of  these  two  big  countries  are  of 
great  importance  to  their  trade  partners,  the  level  of 
their  foreign  trade,  and  the  terms  on  which  it  is  con¬ 
ducted,  are  of  rather  limited  concern  to  themselves 
since  any  gains  or  losses  from  trade  can  only  to  a 
minor  extent  affect  their  real  income  levels.  While 
it  is  obviously  true  that  the  impact  on  aggregate 
real  income  of  a  change  in  the  terms  of  trade  of  any 
country  will  tend  to  be  the  smaller  the  lower  is  the 
ratio  of  trade  to  domestic  output,  it  cannot  be  argued 
from  the  fact  of  a  low  trade  ratio  that  the  potential 
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gains  to  be  secured  through  an  expansion  of  trade  are 
small  and  unimportant. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States,  considerable  gains  might 
well  be  secured  through  a  continued  increase  in 
imports  of  manufactures  accompanied  by  a  rise  in 
agricultural  exports,  since  the  United  States  economy 
is  richly  endowed  with  both  capital  and  land  and  its 
agricultural  production  is  relatively  capital-  and 
land-intensive.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
rather  more  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  on  the 
advantageous  pattern  of  foreign  trade  from  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  domestic  production  and  from  relative  factor 
scarcities.  This  is  so,  first,  because  factor  proportions 
vary  so  greatly  from  one  branch  of  activity  to  another 
—  in  a  manner  determined  mainly  by  the  priorities 
attached  by  the  authorities  to  relative  sector  develop¬ 
ments  —  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  peculiar 
coexistence  both  of  highly  capitalized  industries 
together  with  a  relatively  large  share  of  the  total 
labour  force  in  agriculture,  and,  inside  agriculture, 
of  labour-extensive  and  labour-intensive  lines  of 
production.  However,  the  fact  that  the  very  speed  of 
Soviet  economic  development  has  resulted  in  consider¬ 
able  disproportions  between  the  levels  of  development 
attained  by  different  sectors  of  the  economy,  suggests 
that  the  Soviet  Union  —  in  spite  of  its  size  and 
apparent  self-sufficiency  —  would  be  able  to  reap 
appreciable  gains  from  an  expansion  of  its  imports 
from  the  industrial  countries  of  western  Europe  and 
North  America,  paralleled  by  a  rise  in  its  exports  to 
and  imports  from  the  overseas  primary  producers. 

The  present  Soviet  interest  in  purchasing  industrial 
equipment  in  the  west  is  clearly  connected  with  the 
plans  for  a  rapid  expansion  of  industrial  output,  at  a 
time  when  the  changed  manpower  situation  and  a  new 
emphasis  on  increasing  living  standards  compel  more 
attention  to  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  methods 
of  production  so  as  to  raise  labour  productivity. 
While  Soviet  labour  productivity  in  certain  sectors  is 
already  commensurate  with  the  best  performances 
in  the  west,  it  seems  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  have 


an  undue  proportion  of  technically  outmoded  plants 
in  some  branches.  This  state  of  affairs  seems  to  be 
reflected  in  the  present  interest  in  importing  complete 
plants  from  the  west,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  newer 
chemicals,  and  particularly  synthetics,  industries. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ordering  one 
or  a  few  units  of  each  type,  although,  of  course,  its 
total  requirements  are  immensely  greater. 

In  the  eastern  European  countries,  the  economic 
advantages  of  a  further  expansion  of  east-west  trade 
are  recognized,  though  somewhat  pessimistic  assess¬ 
ments  of  future  export  outlets  in  western  countries 
continue  to  be  one  factor  limiting  their  planned 
reliance  on  trade  with  such  countries.  Unless  their 
fears  prove  unjustified,  their  imports  from  western 
Europe  may  well  tend  to  become  increasingly  con¬ 
centrated  on  industrial  equipment  and  other  goods 
needed  to  promote  their  economic  development  and 
to  raise  labour  productivity,  while  they  try  to  direct 
an  increasing  share  of  their  growing  exports  of  manu¬ 
factures  towards  those  overseas  areas  that  can  provide 
essential  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs. 

Finally,  it  remains  true  that  while  western  European 
policies  towards  trade  and  payments  relations  with 
eastern  European  countries  are  a  major  factor  deter¬ 
mining  the  east-west  trade  possibilities  of  those 
countries,  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  also 
of  great  importance.  If  the  Soviet  Union  should 
decide  to  “  liberalize  ”  its  own  policies  in  this  field 
—  in  the  sense  of  increasing  its  dependence  on  inter¬ 
national  trade  (i.e.,  the  share  of  trade  in  total  activity) 
and  ceasing  to  insist  on  strict  bilateral  balancing  in  its 
trade  and  payments  relations  —  the  possibilities  for 
the  eastern  European  countries  to  earn  transferable 
rouble  surpluses  in  their  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
could  drastically  affect  their  own  trade  levels  and 
trading  patterns.®® 


For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  major  issues  arising 
in  connexion  with  the  trade  policies  of  the  eastern  European 
countries  and  the  Soviet  Union,  see  the  last  issue  of  this  Bulletin, 
Vol.  11,  No.  1,  pp.  65-76. 
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Imports  into 


Exports  from 


Trade  among  western  European  ccj^ 

Per  milk  distribution  of  intra--.. 

A  —  Food  (SITC  sections  0  and  1) 

B  —  Crude  materials  (SITC  sections] 


European  Economic  Community 


Western  Germany . A 

6 

B 

21 

C 

43 

D 

33 

Netherlands . A 

71 

B 

25 

C 

18 

D 

28 

France  .  A 

21 

3 

B 

27 

5 

C 

25 

5 

D 

24 

5 

Belgium-Luxembourg . A 

7 

11 

B 

14 

21 

C 

19 

36 

D 

16 

29 

Italy . A 

42 

3 

B 

7 

2 

C 

13 

3 

D 

17 

2 

Total  European  Economic  Community  .  A 

141 

23 

B 

73 

49 

C 

75 

87 

D 

85 

69 

United  Kingdom . A 

8 

5 

B 

10 

11 

C 

19 

15 

D 

16 

13 

Sweden . A 

6 

_ 

B 

39 

12 

C 

8 

4 

D 

14 

5 

Denmark . A 

54 

2 

B 

5 

1 

C 

3 

1 

D 

11 

1 

Switzerland . A 

5 

_ 

B 

2 

— 

C 

16 

4 

D 

12 

3 

Austria . A 

4 

_ 

B 

20 

1 

C 

10 

2 

D 

10 

1 

Norway . A 

2 

1 

B 

8 

3 

C 

5 

1 

D 

5 

1 

Portugal . A 

3 

1 

B 

1 

1 

C 

1 

— 

D 

1 

— 

Total  Outer  Seven . A 

82 

9 

B 

85 

29 

C 

62 

27 

D 

69 

24 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Sources:  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  January-December  1958,  United  Nations,  New  York;  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletiru, 
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m  cou:  |  ,g5g^  by  broad  commodity  classes 

in/rc  -j  ,  trade:  total  and  commodity  classes 


^  I-  Manufactured  goods  (SITC  sections  5  to  8) 
:t‘om2L  Total 
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Trade  among  western  European  conr 

Per  milk  distribution  of  intra-% 


Total  western  Europe . A 

277 

38 

74 

58 

13 

B 

185 

84 

85 

583 

lb2 

C 

141 

115 

mm 

88 

61 

492 

81 

D 

168 

96 

91 

87 

68 

*33 

A  — 

S 

Food  (SITC  sections  0  and  1)  i 

B  — 

Crude  materials  (SITC  sections  2  aj 

Imports  into 

European  Economic  Community 

m 

Exports  from 

Western 

Germany 

Nether¬ 

lands 

France  | 

1 

Belgium- 

Luxem- 

bourg 

Italy 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

1 

Sweden 

DcQiuh 

Finland . 

. A 

2 

■■ 

2 

2 

_ 

B 

11 

10 

— 

4 

27 

2 

2 

C 

1 

1 

— 

6 

1 

— 

D 

2 

1 

1 

10 

8 

1 

1 

Ireland . 

. A 

B 

— 

1 

— 

— 

61 

3 

— 

- 

C 

D 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

13 

— 

- 

Spain . 

. A 

24 

3 

17 

3 

2 

49 

3 

B 

1 

2 

— 

1 

11 

4 

— 

- 

D 

1 

2 

1 

— 

6 

3 

1 

1 

Yugoslavia . 

. A 

1 

4 

1 

7 

19 

6 

_ 

B 

— 

— 

— 

5 

8 

1 

1 

2 

— 

- 

D 

— 

1 

— 

3 

6 

— 

- 

Greece . 

. A 

11 

1 

6 

1 

2 

21 

5 

_ 

B 

— 

2 

— 

1 

5 

— 

— 

- 

D 

— 

2 

— 

— 

B 

— 

- 

Turkey . 

. A 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

HI 

_ 

1 

B 

3 

— 

3 

— 

2 

B 

_ 

- 

D 

2 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

- 

Iceland . 

. A 

B 

C 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Total  other  western  Europe  . 

D 

. A 

H 

m 

m 

6 

14 

H 

107 

4 

3 

B 

17 

— 

13 

63 

37 

2 

2 

C 

HI 

1 

1 

— 

8 

6 

— 

- 

D 

■1 

3 

8 

2 

5 

32 

28 

2 

2 

\{conclu 
1958, 1 
::an  ti 
-  Man 


31  I  14 

47  !  46 

81  I  4; 

69  I  42 


Note.  —  Details  do  not  always  add  up  to  totals,  owing  to  rounding. 
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'concluded) 

;95S,  by  broad  commodity  classes 

I  ■■'.■an  trade :  total  and  commodity  classes 
j-  Manufactured  goods  (SITC  sections  5  to  8) 
-1-  Total 
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Trade  among  western  European  cocn 

Share  of  food,  crude  materials  and  manufoniJ^ 


A  —  Food  (SITC  sections  0  and  1) 

B  —  Crude  materials  (SITC  sections  2  to 


Imports  into 

Exports  from  "" — — 

European  Economic  Community  | 

O'-t 

Western 

Germany 

Nether¬ 

lands 

France 

Belgium- 

Luxem- 

bourg 

Italy 

Total 

United  I 
Kingdom 

Sweden  | 

Dtlim,/' 

Western  Germany . A 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

1 

4 

B 

12 

32 

24 

15 

21 

5 

7 

12 

C 

85 

65 

74 

82 

76 

90 

92 

84 

Netherlands . A 

40 

24 

■■ 

45 

31 

43 

11 

5 

B 

18 

33 

23 

12 

20 

28 

40 

38 

C 

42 

43 

57 

43 

49 

29 

49 

57 

France  .  A 

14 

9 

8 

7 

11 

33 

8 

11 

B 

21 

23 

35 

34 

27 

22 

12 

9 

C 

65 

68 

57 

59 

62 

45 

80 

80 

Belgium-Luxembourg . A 

7 

6 

5 

15 

6 

12 

1 

2 

B 

17 

14 

23 

21 

17 

20 

10 

19 

C 

76 

80 

72 

64 

77 

68 

89 

79 

Italy . A 

41 

18 

17 

17 

31 

39 

21 

17 

B 

7 

12 

13 

8 

9 

10 

22 

3 

C 

52 

70 

70 

75 

51 

57 

80 

Total  European  Economic  Community  A 

26 

5 

7 

13 

26 

4 

5 

B 

16 

13 

28 

25 

19 

17 

13 

17 

C 

58 

82 

65 

65 

71 

67 

57 

83  1 

78 

United  Kingdom . A 

8 

6 

1 

5  ! 

7 

1 

4 

;  1 

1  ^ 

1 

2 

1 

2 

B 

13 

18 

17  1 

11 

13 

14 

19 

36 

C 

79 

76 

78 

82 

83 

79 

62 

Sweden . A 

7 

1 

2 

_ 

7 

5 

5 

4 

B 

56 

48 

50 

54 

62 

21 

C 

37 

51 

48 

43 

41 

33 

75 

Denmark . A 

75 

26 

34 

45 

77 

67 

B 

8 

10 

8 

8 

6 

8 

3 

8 

C 

17 

64 

58 

47 

17 

25 

7 

62 

Switzerland . A 

7 

2 

11 

7 

24 

8 

2 

5 

B 

3 

2 

2 

2 

5 

3 

2 

1 

2 

C 

90 

96 

87 

91 

71 

87 

HI 

97 

93 

Austria . A 

5 

_ 

_ 

2 

16 

8 

13 

- 

B 

36 

16 

26 

6 

54 

39 

5 

2 

2 

C 

59 

84 

74 

92 

53 

82 

98 

98 

Norway . A 

7 

13 

16 

14 

61 

15 

16 

16 

4 

B 

31 

39 

47 

18 

16 

31 

42 

13 

V. 

C 

62 

48 

37 

68 

23 

54 

42 

71 

8: 

Portugal . A 

46 

26 

63 

56 

52 

28 

2! 

B 

25 

43 

18 

18 

26 

24 

33 

12 

3: 

C 

29 

31 

19 

26 

14 

24 

37 

■a 

3! 

Total  Outer  Seven . A 

19 

6 

10 

8 

21 

15 

37 

9 

E 

24 

22 

21 

21 

25 

23 

31 

14 

2i 

C 

57 

72 

69 

71 

54 

62 

32 

77 

7: 

_ 

in  total 
Manuft 


s'!zer- 

land 


Sources:  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  January-December  1958,  United  Nations,  New  York;  OEEC  Statistical  Bulleiiia,  t:  t  .  Series 
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[058,  by  broad  commodity  classes 

is  in  total  exports  (percentages  of  total  value) 

^  Manufactured  goods  (SITC  sections  5  to  8) 


Trade  among  western  European  cos:  195^1  ^ 

Share  of  food,  crude  materials  and  !?  in  toti 

A  —  Food  (SITC  sections  0  and  1)  -  Mam 

B  —  Crude  materials  (SITC  sections’ I 


~ Imports  into 

Exports  from 

European  Economic  Community 

'1 

■cn 

Western  1 
Germany  | 

Nether¬ 

lands 

France 

Belgium- 

Luxem- 

bourg 

Italy 

Total 

United  j 
Kingdom 

Sweden  i 

1 

Dtcs^t 

Swiucr-  ■ 
Uod  1 

Finland . A 

6 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

} 

li 

B 

48 

75 

56 

52 

61 

67 

34 

1 

73 

C 

46 

29 

23 

44 

35 

28 

62 

58  1 

27 

Ireland . A 

75 

45 

72 

18 

72 

81 

22 

111 

59 

B 

16 

36 

12 

21 

68 

4 

55 

14  ^ 

— 

C 

9 

19 

8 

7 

14 

8 

15 

23 

73 

41 

Spain . A 

68 

67 

81 

77 

52 

72 

73 

81 

88 

72 

B 

26 

26 

11 

9 

27 

11 

6 

1 

9 

C 

6 

7 

8 

14 

21 

8 

16 

13 

11 

19 

Yugoslavia . A 

46 

62 

78 

80 

53 

56 

59 

5 

21 

36 

B 

26 

19 

14 

9 

38 

28 

12 

11 

7 

10 

C 

28 

19 

8 

11 

9 

16 

29 

84 

72  1 

54 

Greece . A 

79 

78 

73 

70 

52 

73 

89 

67 

66 

78 

B 

19 

19 

26 

24 

39 

24 

9 

22 

28 

21 

C 

2 

3 

1 

6 

9 

3 

2 

11 

6 

1 

Turkey . A 

63 

72 

37 

63 

52 

58 

35 

21 

98 

92 

B 

25 

3 

62 

36 

— 

36 

55 

55 

2 

7 

C 

12 

25 

1 

1 

48 

6 

10 

23 

- 

1 

Iceland . A 

58 

85 

69 

98 

70 

95 

79 

% 

— 

B 

42 

15 

31 

2 

— 

30 

5 

21 

4 

90 

C 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

Total  for  other  western  Europe . A 

51 

33 

53 

36 

47 

49 

58 

29 

34 

50 

B 

30 

47 

37 

44 

40 

35 

24 

24 

17 

C 

19 

10 

20 

13 

16 

18 

47 

40 

33 

Total  western  Europe . A 

26 

6 

12 

11 

17 

16 

36 

7 

5 

14 

B 

21 

17 

27 

25 

23 

22 

23 

14 

21 

16 

C 

53 

77 

61 

64 

60 

62 

41 

79 

74 

70 

Note.  —  Detail',  do  not  always  add  up  to  totals,  owing  to  rounding. 


1 


iioncluded) 


in  COti;’ 


1958,  by  broad  commodity  classes 


mar:4,  w  exports  (percentages  of  total  value) 

id  1)  -  Manufactured  goods  (SITC  sections  5  to  8) 

ctions’:: 


c. 

D(8S2.- 

.  cn 

Other  western  Europe 

Total 

western 

Europe 

Swilzer- 
land  1 

Austria 

Norway 

Portugal 

Total 

Finland 

Ireland 

Spain 

Yugo¬ 

slavia 

Greece 

Turkey 

Iceland 

Total 

1 

41 

73 

85 

29 

50 

5 

59 

52 

73 

13 

2 

47 

53 

33 

53 

4 

60 

58 

27  i 

15 

71 

50 

36 

48 

27 

87 

51 

47 

67 

47 

36 

13 

59 

5 

84 

74 

82 

62 

64 

82 

14 

— 

8 

2 

16 

4 

35 

28 

5 

73 

41 

87 

14 

10 

14 

3 

8 

13 

88 

72 

58 

62 

6 

72 

66 

71 

_ 

27 

47 

71 

1 

9 

21 

13 

28 

11 

4 

16 

— 

20 

10 

16 

11 

19 

21 

25 

66 

17 

30 

13 

100 

53 

42 

13 

21 

36 

55 

_ 

47 

86 

8 

81 

5 

67 

53 

7 

10 

30 

— 

16 

7 

46 

2 

5 

6 

22 

72 

54 

15 

100 

37 

7 

46 

17 

90 

27 

25 

66 

78 

63 

67 

78 

82 

95 

100 

14 

33 

72 

28 

21 

32 

33 

21 

15 

5 

— 

60 

46 

24 

6 

1 

5 

— 

1 

3 

— 

— 

26 

21 

4 

98 

92 

85 

62 

_ 

62 

100 

100 

_ 

85 

65 

70 

59 

2 

7 

15 

38 

87 

33 

— 

— 

94 

15 

21 

27 

35 

- 

1 

— 

— 

13 

5 

— 

— 

6 

— 

14 

3 

6 

96 

_ 

3 

100 

86 

86 

100 

50 

100 

79 

79 

4 

90 

10 

100 

97 

— 

14 

14 

— 

50 

— 

21 

21 

34 

50 

63 

47 

61 

54 

84 

37 

14 

26 

59 

2 

10 

40 

51 

2&1 

17 

25 

24 

15 

24 

6 

33 

68 

43 

15 

18 

28 

31 

29 

40 

33 

12 

29 

24 

22 

10 

30 

18 

31 

26 

80 

62 

29 

20 

5 

14 

9 

4 

5 

18 

5 

10 

7 

4 

7 

1 

6 

6 

16 

21 

16 

14 

11 

7 

18 

9 

16 

16 

8 

15 

11 

7 

12 

19 

74 

-H 

70 

77 

85 

88 

64 

86 

74 

77 

88 

78 

00 

00 

87 

82 

65 
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Trade  of  western  Europe 

Millions  of  current  dollars  ;  imports  t 


Country  of  origin  for  imports 

Year  and 

and  destination  for  exports 

quarter 

Austria 

Belgium- 

Luxembourg 

Denmark  » 

Finland 

France  6 

Western  c 
Germany 

Greece 

Ictlad 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  E; 

Bulgaria 


Czechoslovakia 


Eastern  Germany 


Hungary 


1957  Year 

1958  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1959  I 

1957  Year 

1958  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1959  I 


1957  Year 

1958  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1959  I 

1957  Year 

1958  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1959  I 


1.4 

1.8 

0.2 

0.5 

—  0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

0.9 

0.7 

1.5 

0.1 

0.5 

_  _ 

_ 

0.2 

2.0 

0.8 

0.7 

0.9 

0.6 

0.8 

—  — 

0.2 

0.2 

2.0 

1.1 

1.1 

0.8 

0.4 

0.7 

—  0.1 

— 

0.2 

1.0 

1.4 

1.9 

1.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1  0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.8 

1.4 

0.9 

1.6 

0.1 

1.3 

—  0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

2.4 

3.4  2.9 

5.4  3.4 

4.7  4.4 

3.6  3.9 

4.8  5.8 

4.6  3.8 


j  1957 

Year 

3.8 

4.3 

2.1 

1.2 

3.0 

2.3 

5.7 

4.0 

1958 

I 

3.3 

2.8 

1.7 

1.2 

3.0 

3.0 

2.6 

3.1 

1 

II 

3.1 

4.1 

2.3 

3.0 

3.7 

1.9 

3.3 

3.9 

III 

4.1 

3.7 

2.6 

1.7 

3.5 

3.1 

3.8 

4.7 

IV 

4.5 

4.6 

3.5 

3.1 

4.0 

4.0 

3.1 

2.0 

1959 

I 

3.6 

2.6 

3.0 

1.4 

3.2 

3.1 

2.4 

1.7 

- 1 

i 

Rumania  j 

1957  Year 

1958  I 

11 

III 

IV 

1959  I 

Total  eastern  Europe 

1957  Year 

1958  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1  1959  I 

Soviet  Union 

1957  Year 

1958  I 

11 

III 

IV 

!  1959  I 

Total  eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union 

j  1957  Year 

1958  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1959  I 

2.2 

3.6 

0.9 

0.6 

1.6 

3.9 

1.0 

1.1 

2.8 

2.5 

0.8 

0.9 

_ 

4.9 

3.6 

0.5 

0.4 

_ _ 

4.2 

3.8 

0.7 

0.5 

— 

2.9 

6.7 

0.9 

1.7 

12.2 

13.8 

2.0 

1.3 

1.2  0.‘ 

11.0 

11.0 

2.0 

0.9 

1.6  1.2 

11.9 

15.9 

2.1 

0.4 

1.7  0.7 

12.3 

16.9 

2.0 

1.3 

1.7  1.2 

13.8 

17.5 

2.2 

3.0 

1.6  1.4 

11.7 

11.4 

... 

0.9 

1.2  i.e 

23.6  27.1 

21.0  27.8 
19.1  23.1 

23.7  20.1 
30.0  22.6 

23.5  21.2 

7.6  9.5 

6.8  10.4 
7.6  12.3 
6.5  10.6 
10.5  11.2 

9.2  12.1 

8.8  6.2 

9.4  7.2 

9.3  5.2 

10.6  7.5 

11.6  10.3 

11.1  7.5 

27.5  17.8 

11.5  13.6 

12.5  13.3 

15.3  14.0 
14.7  9.8 

10.5  6.7 

16.7  18.4 

20.5  18.1 
21.0  16.2 
18.3  16.2 
19.0  19.1 

15.5  14.9 

5.4  6.9  I  8.7  7.1  1  3.5  2.5  I  39.0  40.8  I  16.7  11.2 


4.0  3.3  3.4  7.8  4.3  3.9  28.2  28.0  19.4  18.7 

4.5  4.3  3.7  4.3  2.4  4.2  |  33.8  37.8  23.3  20.7 

6.0  4.7  9.3  2.3  4.7  2.6  j  23.8  39.1  25.0  15.1 

7.4  8.0  8.8  3.3  5.1  2.4  j  43.4  28.8  27.0  21.2 

8.6  7.0  7.0  2.3  6.2  2.9  I  28.3  15.5  25.5  15.3 


29.0  34.0  16.3  16.6  12.3  8.7  66.5  58.6  33.4  29,6 

25.0  31.1  10.2  18.2  13.7  11.1  39.7  41.6  39.9  36.8 

23.6  27.4  11.3  16.6  11.7  9.4  46.3  51.1  44.3  36.9 

29.7  24.8  I  15.8  12.9  15.3  10.1  39.1  53.1  43.3  31.3 

37.4  30.6  j  19.3  14.5  16.7  12.7  58.1  38.6  46.0  40.3 

32.1  28.2  16.2  14.4  17.3  10.4  38.8  22.2  41.0  30.2 


2.7  2.3  4.3  3.3 

3.6  2.3  3.1  1.7 

4.2  5.5  4.0  3.0 

3.3  2.5  3.0  3.7 

3.2  6.5  4.9  2.4 

2.4  1.8  2.1  3.2 


59.2  7.8  6.1  7.0  52 1 

55.0  10.2  6.6  6.3  3.91 

65.5  9.6  9.9  7.0  5.7' 

77.7  9.0  5.3  5.6  6.8 

79.1  10.9  15.8  8.7  6.5 

50.7  9.5  9.0  4.7  6.1 


Sources  :  National  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 
u  Imports  by  country  of  purchase;  beginning  with  1939,  general  imports. 


6  Excluding  trade  in  non-monetary  gold. 


/ 


nropt  J  ro  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

nports  c  I  '  f  o.b. ;  —  quarters  or  quarterly  averages 

I  Ictl^  I  Vind  j  naly  j  Netherlands  Norway  Portugal  Spain  Sweden  Switzerland  Turkey  Kilig^m  e  Yugoslavia 

Imp.  f  Exp.  I  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  j  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  |  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp. 


Total 

of  19  countries 


-  I  1.2  0.8  0.2  0.2  —  —  —  —  —  —  0.1  0.1  0.3  0.6  0.4  0.4  0.5  0.3  1.1  1.0 


Imp.  Exp. 

9.6  11.0 


_  I  1.1  1.2  0.2  0.3 

_  I  1.8  1.0  0.3  0.3 

_  0.5  0.8  1  —  0.4 


0.4  0.1  0.1  —  —  —  — 


0.1  0.1  0.2  0.2  0.2  0.3  0.5  0.2  0.6  0.5 

—  0.1  0.3  0.4  0.8  0.3  1.4  0.3  1.6  0.5 

0.1  0.1  0.3  0.5  0.2  0.1  0.8  0.3  1.1  0.3 

0.2  —  0.4  0.4  0.3  0.2  0.6  0.1  2.2  0.6 


_  1.4  0.8  0.3  0.3  0.1  0.1  —  —  —  —  0.2  —  0.4  0.4  0.3  0.2  0.6  0.1  2.2  0.6 

_  1.7  3.1  0.3  1.7  —  0.3  —  —  —  0.1  0.1  0.3  0.1  0.5  0.2  0.4  0.7  0.9  1.0  1.1 


8.3  10.8 

13.3  9.3 

11.0  9.8 

13.5  9.6 

9.1  22.2 


3.2  2.1 

2.7  1.9 

3.3  3.9 

3.2  1.9 

3.5  3.8 


4.1  2.5 

4.0  2.4 

3.0  2.0 

3.2  1.3 

3.7  2.2 

3.9  1.8 


2.1  1.8  0.3  0.3 


2.5  2.0  0.3  0.2 

2.6  2.1  0.3  0.7 


1.4  1.5  0.3  0.2 
3.0  0.8  0.3  0.4 


2.6  1.8  I  0.3  0.8 


1.2 

1.0 

3.5 

3.9 

1.1 

1.5 

2.5 

4.2 

0.9 

1.2 

2.1 

4.2 

0.8 

0.9 

3.1 

2.4 

1.2 

0.9 

3.3 

3.4 

1.8 

1.2 

2.9 

2.5 

1.8 

2.2 

— 

— 

1.9 

2.6 

— 

0.1 

1.4 

2.0 

0.1 

0.1 

2.0 

2.3 

0.1 

0.1 

1.7 

2.4 

0.2 

— 

1.6 

1.7 

0.1 

0.1 

—  I  2.8  2.9 


- -  4.5  1.9 

-  0.1  -  —  3.0  2.2 

0.1  0.1  -  —  2.6  2.0 

- 1-  —  3.0  3.2 


0.5  1.3 

0.5  1.3 
0.4  0.9 
0.5  0.9 
0.7  0.9 


0.3  0.4  —  — 
0.3  0.2  0.1  0.1 


0.3  0.5  0.1 
0.4  0.2  — 


—  0.1 
—  0.7 

0.1  0.3 


0.5 

0,' 

1.5 

— 

0.8 

O.i 

0.1 

0.4 

0;' 

_ 

0.3 

0.8 

0.2 

0.5 

l.n 

' 

0.1 

0.5 

0.: 

_ 

3.7  2.5 

2.3  4.0 


2.1  7.1 
3.7  4.8 
4.3  3.0 
4.6  4.2 


1.1  2.1 

0.9  2.2 

1.2  3.7 

2.0  2.7 

2.6  3.1 

2.2  3.9 


0.3  0.6  — 
0.7  1.1  0.1 


0.4  0.1 

0.6  0.3 


1.5  1.1  —  0.1 
1.1  0.4  0.2  0.3 


0.4  2.1 

2.3  1.1 


0.5  1.2  0.1  0.4 

1.0  1.1  0.2  0.2 


2.8  0.7 

4.2  2.3 


1.1  0.3  0.1  0.3 


3.6 

3.2 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

0.3 

2.1 

2.7 

0.7 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

3.2 

1.5 

0.9 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

3.3 

1.7 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

3.2 

1.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

3.4 

1.9 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

12.8 

10.6 

9.9 

4.8 

6.1 

6.5 

7.1 

7.6 

0.9 

3.1 

8.0 

6.5 

7.4 

2.6 

5.2 

10.7 

7.2 

11.9 

3.9 

4.5 

14.6 

10.3 

14.1 

3.4 

6.2 

15.5 

10.8 

13.9 

3.9 

2.9 

0.5  — 

2.1  — 

1.4  0.7 


9.5  9.0 

11.1  9.3 

9.3  11.3 
12.6  7.6 


4.3  2.8 

3.6  3.6 


3.1 

3.7 

2.8 

0.7 

4.3 

4.7 

2.5 

2.7 

3.7 

2.3 

1.4 

2.5 

1.3 

1.3 

3.7 

4.9 

1.0 

1.3 

5.3 

12.3 

1.1 

1.8 

5.3 

0.9 

1.1 

1.2 

3.5 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

5.5 

4.0 

1.0 

1.3 

3.8 

4.2 

—  1  9.3  5.4  I  2.2 


8.1  3.7  1.4 

5.7  4.1  1.2 

7.2  8.1  1.5 

14.6  11.7 


1.9  2.6 

6.0  5.0 

7.5  7.1 

6.1  5.3 

6.9  8.9 

4.1  6.7 


39.3  39.9 

40.4  34.2 

46.9  45.3 

37.4  38.1 


0.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

1.8 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.8 

0.6 

0.1 

0.5 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

_ 

0.6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.8 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

16.0  34.0 
15.3  15.0 
12.0  2.9 

14.0  10.4 


ncluding  trade  in  non-monefary  gold,  which  is  not  included  in  Appendix  Table  D. 
I  lures  in  parentheses  are  excluded  from  all  totals. 

■rtcral  imports. 


*  General  imports:  exports  exclude  re-exports,  which  to  the  Soviet  Union  amount¬ 
ed  to  10.0,  28.7,  19.9,  I8.S,  12.1,  and  1.6,  and  to  eastern  Europe  4.3,  2.2,  1.8, 
1.6,  1.4  and  4.4  million  dollars  respectively. 
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Table  D.  —  Imports  of  western  European  countriej 

Millions  of 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Austria 

Belgium- 

Luxembourg 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

Albania 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

31.  Petroleum  products . 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .  . 


Total 


and 


Bulgaria 

Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 
Dairy  products,  margarine  .... 

Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations 
Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

Sugar  and  preparations 

Other  food . 

Fodder . 

Beverages  . 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 
Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils  .  .  . 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 
Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 

Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

Wood  products,  including  furniture 
prefabricated  buildings  .  . 

Textile  fibres  ...... 

Yarn  and  fabrics  .  i  .  .  . 

Made-up  textiles,  clothing  . 

Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc.  . 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery 

Basic  chemicals . 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 
Coal,  coke  and  briquettes  .  .  . 

Crude  petroleum . 

Petroleum  products . 

Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .  .  . 

Precious  metals  (including  ores) 

Iron  and  steel . 

Non-ferrous  metals . 

Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 
Metal-working  machinery  .... 

Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

Electric  machinery . 

All  other  commodities . 


Total 


0.2  1.1 
—  0.4 
1.3  0.4 
0.6  0.8 


1.0  0.5 
0.1  — 
—  0.2 


0.1 


0.8  0.5 
0.3  — 


0.7  0.2 

—  0.1 


0.2  0.1 


5.2  4.4 


—  0.5 
0.4  0.5 


0.3  0.3 


0.2  — 


0.9  1.3 


—  0.1 


0.1  — 


0.1  0.1 


Western 

Germany 


1957  1958  1957  1958  1957  1958 


0.3 

0.3 


0.1 

0.1 


0.1  0.1 


0.1  — 


0.1  — 


0.9  0.3 


—  0.1 
—  0.1 
0.4  1.0 
0.4  1.6 


—  0.7 

1.8  1.3 


0.1  0.1 


—  0.1 

0.5  0.8 


0.3  — 


0.1  — 


0.1  — 


0.2  1.0 
1.5  2.4 
0.4  0.6 
2.7  4.8 


—  0.1 


1.6 

0.1 

0.6 


0.1 

2.0 

0.2 

0.7 

0.1 


0.3  0.1 


0.2  0.1 


3.5  5.8 


0.2  — 
0.6  0.7 
0.3  0.4 


0.1  0.2 


8.8  13.5 


1957  1958  I  1957;; 


—  0.4 
1.2  0.9 


0.8  0.3 


0.1  0.1 

0.1  — 

0.5  0.3 


0.1  — 

—  0.1 


0.2  0.2 

0.3  0.6 


0.1  0.1 


3.4  3.0 - 


— 


Sources:  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  United  Nations,  New  York;  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  IV,  Paris;  and  nationij 
statistics.  I 


Total  of 
18  countries 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity 
group 


Albania 

20. 

— 

0.2 

31. 

1.3 

1.1 

32. 

1.7 

1.8 

Total 

Bulgaria 


4.6 

1. 

4.3 

7.4 

2. 

3.1 

3.8 

5. 

6.4 

eesh 

6. 

— 

1.2 

7. 

— 

0.1 

8. 

— 

9. 

10. 

6.4 

5.4 

11. 

0.4 

0.4 

12. 

0.7 

0.9 

13. 

— 

0.1 

14. 

0.3 

0.8 

16. 

0.1 

0.3 

17. 

0.3 

0.3 

20. 

2.0 

1.5 

21. 

0.2 

0.4 

22. 

0.6 

0.3 

23. 

0.3 

0.3 

24. 

0.3 

0.7 

25. 

1.2 

1.4 

26-27. 

0.1 

— 

29. 

0.2 

0.3 

30. 

1.9 

0.7 

31. 

1.1 

0.8 

32. 

0.6 

1.0 

33. 

1.0 

0.2 

34. 

2.8 

0.2 

35. 

0.1 

0.1 

36. 

0.1 

0.1 

37. 

0.3 

0.2 

38. 

0.3 

0.3 

39. 

1.1 

1.2 

44. 

37.3 

46.0 

Total 

Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Czechoslovakia 

.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  .  .  . 

.  Dairy  products,  margarine . 

.  Fish  and  preparations . 

.  Wheat,  unmilled . 

.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  .  .  . 

.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

.  Other  food . 

.  Beverages . 

.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  .  . 
.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  .  . 
.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  .  . 

.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

I.  Textile  fibres . 

.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

.  Basic  chemicals . 

-27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

.  Fertilizers . 

.  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 

.  Petroleum  products . 

.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .... 

.  Iron  and  steel . 

.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

of  which  :  Aluminium . 

Tin . 

>.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  .  . 

.  Metal-working  machinery . 

.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  .  . 

'.  Electric  machinery . 

L  Road  motor  vehicles . 

.  Other  transport  equipment . 

.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

•.  All  other  commodities . 


Eastern  Germany 

I.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  .  .  . 

1.  Dairy  products,  margarine . 

).  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

K  Sugar  and  preparations . 

!.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

I.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  .  . 
1.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  .  . 
i.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  .  . 
K  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

>.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

).  Textile  fibres . 

I.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

1.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

I.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

1.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

>.  Basic  chemicals . 

)-27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

i.  Fertilizers . 

>.  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 

I.  Petroleum  products . 

1.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

I.  Iron  and  steel . 

5.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

i.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  .  . 

1.  Metal-working  machinery . 

L  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  .  . 

).  Electric  machinery . 

).  Road  motor  vehicles . 

I.  Ships  and  boats . 

J.  Other  transport  equipment . 

3.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

I.  All  other  commodities . 


Table  D  {continued),  — 


Austria  j  Denmark  Finland 


1957  1958  1957  1958  1957  1958  1957  1958 


0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1  0.1 
0.7  0.3 
0.5  0.3 
0.2  0.2 


—  0.1 

0.2  0.2 


0.6  0.6 
0.1  0.1 
0.1  0.1 
0.4  0.8 


0.1  O.t 
0.2  0.3 


untricjito  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

ons  of  (I  h  c-i-f’ 


Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

0.4  — 

—  — 

0.2  0.3 

— 

0.1  0.2 

0.9  0.8 

0.1  — 

0.1  0.8 

1.0  2.5 

—  — 

Total  of 
18  countries 


0.5 

0.5 

1.8 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

1.0 

0.5 

0.9 

0.7 

0.3 

0.1 

0.7 

0.6 

1.7 

0.7 

1.1 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

1.9 

1.7 

0.7 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

1.0 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

7.0 

4.1 

— 

— 

1.7 

1.9 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.4 

0.9 

0.1 

0.6 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

1.6 

1.9 

1.2 

1.2 

0.6 

1.0 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

1.2 

1.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

0.6 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

1.0 

Country  of  origin 
and  commodity 
group 


Czechoslovakia 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

10. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


5.7  5.0 
4.5  1.0 
13.0  11.5 
8.3  7.6 


— 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

1.2 

1.0 

0.6 

0.2 

1.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

-- 

0.1 

0.1  0.2 

0.3  0.4 


1.1  2.5 
0.1  — 


0.2  0.1 
1.0  1.2  I  7.4  8.5 


8.9  7.2 

5.3  3.0 
18.4  18.1 

1.3  1.4 
0.2  0.8 
O.I  — 


0.2  0.2 
1.0  0.7 
0.1  0.2 


_ 

0.1 

2.6 

2.8 

19.4 

11.6 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

0.6 

2.8 

1.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

1.1 

3.8 

3.6 

1.4 

1.6 

0.5 

1.1 

8.9 

9.5 

— 

—  0.1 

—  1.6 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

—  3.4 

Eastern  Germany 

1. 

2. 

6. 

7. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


22.9 

28.6 

28. 

9.9 

10.0 

29. 

1.9 

2.3 

31. 

1.0 

1.1 

32. 

1.4 

2.5 

34. 

0.1 

— 

35. 

Table  D  (continued).  —  Imports  of  western  European  countria 

Millions  of^ 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Hungary 

,  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  .  .  . 

.  Dairy  products,  margarine . 

,  Fish  and  preparations . 

.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  .  .  . 

.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

.  Other  food . 

.  Fodder . 

.  Beverages  . 

.  Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  .  . 

.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  .  . 

.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  .  . 

I.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

I.  Textile  fibres . 

.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

1.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

I.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

i.  Basic  chemicals . 

)-27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

!.  Fertilizers . 

I.  Petroleum  products . 

!.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

I.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .  .  .  . 

I.  Iron  and  steel . 

>.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

of  which  :  Aluminium . 

).  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 

J.  Metal-working  machinery . 

J.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  .  . 

).  Electric  machinery . 

).  Road  motor  vehicles . 

1.  Ships  and  boats . 

2.  Other  transport  equipment . 

5.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

L  All  other  commodities . 


Poland 

Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  .  .  . 

Dairy  products,  margarine . 

,  Fish  and  preparations . 

.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  .  .  . 

.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

.  Other  food . 

.  Fodder . 

.  Beverages  . 

.  Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  .  . 

.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  .  . 

.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  .  . 

.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

.  Textile  fibres . 

.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

.  Basic  chemicals . 

-27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

.  Fertilizers . 

.  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 

.  Petroleum  products . 

.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .... 

'.  Iron  and  steel . 

.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

of  which  :  Aluminium . 

Tin . 

I.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 

'.  Metal-working  machinery . 

!.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  .  . 

'.  Electric  machinery . 

I.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

.  Ships  and  boats . 

1.  Other  transport  equipment . 

i.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

k  All  other  commodities . 


lSIZ„ 


1.8 

2.8 

0.1 

— 

-  -  i 

— 

0.7 

2.1 

11.2 

20.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.8 

0.6  1 

0.2 

0.1 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

5.2 

7.7 

_ 

_ 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2  0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

_ 

0.1 

0.5 

0.3 

1.5 

—  — 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1  j 

0.2 

0.2 

—  — 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

1.8 

2.1 

2.6 

_ 

— 

— 

1.2  ‘ 

— 

— 

—  “ 

0.3 

2.8 

— 

— 

■9 

0.3 

— 

0.8 

—  — 

0.1  0.3 

1 

1 

—  — 

—  0.2  0.2  —  0.1 

—  0.1  0.1  —  — 

—  0.3  0.1  0.3  0.1 


12.0 

17.4 

0.3  0.9 

0.2 

1.0 

—  — 

1.4 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1  — 

4.5 

z  z 

0.1  0.1 


27.7  24.8 


Total 


33.0  29.7 


12.6  16.9 


46.5  24.3 
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Table  D  {continued).  —  Imports  of  western  European  countries  f; 


Millions  of 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 

Austria 

Belgiuni- 

Luxembourg 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Western  | 
Germany 

Greece  i 

Icdad 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958  1 

1957 

1958  1 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958  I 

1957 

1958 

H 

Rumania 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  .  .  . 

uH 

^9 

0.6 

0.6 

■ 

2.  Dairy  products,  margarine . 

dIh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

bB 

EIH 

En 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

mm 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

5.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  .  .  . 

2.0 

2.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.9 

_ 

_ 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

1.3 

0.1 

■■ 

_ 

8.  Other  food . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

9.  Fodder . 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10.  Beverages . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1.9 

— 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.5 

0.1 

0.5 

0.4 

_ 

0.1 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  .  . 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

2.6 

2.2 

_ 

_ 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

_ 

— 

0.3 

_ 

1.0 

1.1 

9.3 

11.6 

2.0 

2.5 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 
prefabricated  buildings . 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ ^ 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ _ 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ _ 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.4 

_ _ 

26-27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

30.  Crude  petroleum . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BB 

31.  Petroleum  products . 

1.9 

1.8 

0.7 

0.3 

— 

— 

8.0 

5.0 

9.7 

10.2 

7.3 

B9 

^RE 

2.7 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

33.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

_ 

_ 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

1.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

42.  Other  transport  equipment . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

mm 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

EUi 

0.1 

0.1 

liW 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

Total  . 

6.4 

6.1 

1.9 

1.2 

1.0 

0.4 

8.4 

5.1 

12.1 

15.9 

23.5 

29.2 

5.0 

5.9 

— 

Soviet  Union 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  .  .  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

_ 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.5 

lOiM 

HB 

— 

3.6 

2.5 

mm 

0.3 

0.3 

—  - 

4.  Wheat,  unmilled . 

0.7 

1.6 

— 

0.3 

— 

21.9 

WKM 

— 

0.2 

1.1 

— 

— 

_  _ 

5.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  .  .  . 

2.2 

0.7 

3.2 

1.2 

0.4 

8.3 

4.4 

— 

— 

8.7 

1.9 

■s 

_ 

0.2  OJ 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_  _ 

7.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9.5 

itixia 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9.  Fodder . 

7.7 

2.1 

0.5 

1.6 

7.2 

9.4 

3.7 

4.2 

— 

■niH 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

BIMIU 

10.  Beverages . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_  - 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

— 

. - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.9 

— 

— 

_  _ 

12.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  — 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  .  . 

0.1 

■ijlH 

— 

— 

0.9 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

_ 

0.4 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  .  . 

— 

— 

mn 

mn 

— 

0.3 

3.7 

2.8 

3.4 

4.3 

— 

_ 

_  — 

15.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  .  . 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

'  — 

— 

Bn 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

— 

— 

11.5 

8.5 

2.0 

— 

— 

7.7 

9.4 

13.7 

16.5 

0.7 

2.6 

1.2  1.5 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 
prefabricated  buildings . 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

9H 

0.2 

-  0.1 

18.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

HU 

■niH 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

5.1 

— 

— 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.3 

2.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

2.4 

2.7 

1.7 

— 

— 

8.0 

7.3 

5.8 

4.6 

12.7 

8.0 

— 

— 

— 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

— 

— 

mm 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

OH 

—  — 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

— 

— 

— 

O.I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

mm 

OH 

— 

— 

— 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1  1.1 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

1.2 

1.3 

0.1 

1.4 

2.5 

2.6 

0.1 

1.6 

— 

26-27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

— 

— 

■IJlH 

— 

— 

■B 

Eu 

0.2 

0.1 

mn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28.  Fertilizers . 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.6 

5.7 

4.7 

— 

— 

1.9 

2.1 

0.2 

_ 

—  - 

29.  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 

3.5 

6.1 

1.3 

1.4 

— 

1.8 

14.1 

15.5 

■Eig 

22.2 

mn 

1.2 

msi 

EIH 

30.  Crude  petroleum . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.4 

ICO 

5.2 

4.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  “  “ 

31.  Petroleum  products . 

0.1 

1.0 

3.6 

2.7 

0.3 

0.7 

42.3 

27.8 

9.3 

24.3 

14.1 

IMiH 

6.5 

6.3 

!  12.8  « 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

— 

3.5 

0.6 

0.9 

ma 

— 

4.2 

3.1 

7.9 

IIIHM 

5.8 

6.8 

_ 

_ 

1  - 

33.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

— 

1.4 

1.8 

— 

— 

1  —  - 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

2.1 

1.1 

5.3 

1.0 

1.3 

1  17.8 

8.5 

1.8 

— 

5.0 

3.2 

0.6 

■EH 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

3.1 

— 

1  3.0 

ma 

3.6 

4.0 

6.3 

— 

_ 

—  - 

of  which  :  Aluminium . 

— 

— 

3.1 

2.0 

— 

0.2 

1 

2.5 

— 

1.4 

1.0 

0.7 

— 

— 

—  - 

Tin . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

2.0 

1.4 

4.0 

— 

— 

—  - 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■n 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

ElH 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  —  " 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  .  . 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.7 

— 

0.2 

mB 

— 

0.3 

0.7 

—  - 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 

1.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  - 

40.  Ro?d  motor  vehicles . 

— 

KaH 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

7.3 

2.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

Em 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

2.1 

2.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  - 

42.  Other  transport  equipment . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  - 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

—  - 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

\mn 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

mm 

Total  . 

21.4  21.9 

34.8 

25.3 

13.8 

16.5 

|l55.8  129.1 

66.5 

94.7 

78.2 

72.8 

10.6 

14.3 

1  i7.iiy 
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Table  D  {concluded).  — 

Imports  of  western  European  countries  frl 

Millions  of  c.  I 

:rro  El 

rS,  C.i. 

Country  of  origin 

Austria 

1 

Belgium- 

Luxembourg 

Denmark  j 

Finland  | 

France 

Western 

Germany 

Greece  1 

I«tal 

Ireland 

and  commodity  group 

1957 

1958  1 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958  1 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958  1 

1957 

1958 

1957  ly:  1 

:«7 1958 

Total  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  .  .  . 

6.1 

1 

8.5 

0.2 

0.3 

4.6 

7.3 

a 

19.5 

a  . 

35.1  , 

0.4 

1.3 

2.  Dairy  products,  margarine . 

2.6 

3.2 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

11.6 

15.2  i 

1.4 

1.0 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

3.8 

2.9 

0.8 

1.0  ! 

0.3 

0.3  i 

_  ^ 

4.  Wheat,  unmilled . 

0.7 

2.2 

— 

0.3 

0.8 

— 

21.9 

20.4 

— 

0.2 

2.2 

1.2  . 

— 

— 

_  ^ 

S.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  .  .  . 

7.5 

5.8 

4.7 

4.7 

0.5 

0.4 

9.4 

4.6 

0.5 

2.7 

12.9 

8.7  ! 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3  0.4 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

2.8 

2.6 

3.5 

2.4 

0.4 

0.2 

3.3 

1.3 

2.5 

6.2 

10.7 

13.0  1 

0.9 

0.5 

0.1  0.1 

02 

7.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

0.8 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10.8 

16.8 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

1.9 

0.3  0.6 

-  0.6 

8.  Other  food . 

0.4 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.5 

— 

— 

9.  Fodder . 

7.7 

2.3 

0.6 

2.0 

7.5 

9.8 

3.9 

4.3 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.4 

— 

-  i 

0.1  0.1 

10.  Beverages . 

0.6 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

2.7 

0.6 

1.1 

— 

-  1 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

1.1 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

1.9 

1.4 

2.6 

2.8 

— 

— 

—  _ 

12.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

1.9 

2.5 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

1.0 

0.7 

0.5 

0.1 

2.6 

2.2 

0.1 

0.3  i 

—  _ 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  .  . 

0.9 

1.6 

— 

0.1 

1.0 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.8 

1.4 

12.2 

9.4 

— 

0.1 

--  _ 

1  0.1 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  .  . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

1.0 

0.5 

3.8 

2.9 

4.1 

5.5 

— 

— 

—  _ 

15.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  .  . 

— 

1.0 

1.3 

— 

— 

1.0 

0.6 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.8 

— 

— 

0.5  0.8 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

0.9 

0.7 

12.8 

9.2 

1.0 

2.0 

0.4 

— 

11.8 

15.9 

31.8 

37.2 

3.5 

6.4 

1.2  1.5 

17  0.4 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 
prefabricated  buildings . 

_ 

0.1 

1.1 

0.7 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.7 

0.6 

;  0.2  0.3 

18.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.7 

0.8 

— 

— 

1  - 

—  ! 

1.7 

6.1 

1.0 

0.8 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

_ 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

1.5 

2.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.1 

—  ■ 

1.9 

2.7 

1.6 

1.7 

!  — 

0.2 

0.3  0.3 

I  — 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

2.9 

3.3 

3.9 

1.7 

— 

— 

8.1 

7.3 

6.2 

4.9 

14.3 

8.7 

— 

— 

—  _ 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

0.7 

1.0 

0.5 

0.3 

3.6 

3.1 

5.2 

1.4 

0.2 

O.I 

1.9 

2.2 

!  2.0 

2.2 

0.9  1.6 

1.4  0.4 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

0.5 

0.4 

0.9 

1.0 

3.0 

2.7 

2.9 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

1.0 

1.5 

'  — 

0.3 

,  0.9  0.9 

1,1  0.2 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.9 

0.7 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

1.1 

i  1-4 

1.7 

[  0.3 

0.2 

,  1.7  1,4 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.4 

2.3 

2.5 

0.7 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

!  0.5  O.’ 

_  _ 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

1.4 

3.4 

1.6 

1.8 

1.1 

1.3 

5.6 

4.1 

1.1 

4.3 

1  9.8 

11.5 

1  0.3 

2.9 

i - 

26-27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

0.4 

0.5 

0.9 

1.0 

0.2 

0.3 

2.0 

1.1 

1.5 

1.5 

1.2 

1.0 

1  - 

— 

'  0.1  - 

_ 

28.  Fertilizers . 

3.4 

4.5 

3.0 

3.4 

2.4 

3.6 

8.4 

5.6 

— 

— 

1.9 

2.1 

1  0.5 

1.1 

0.1  0.2 

:.i  1.6 

29.  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 

46.7 

42.3 

2.1 

1.6 

11.7 

18.8 

56.1 

34.9 

42.4 

38.4 

22.5 

26.4 

1.2 

1.5 

0.9  0.8 

-  1.9 

30.  Crude  petroleum . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.4 

10.8 

5.2 

4.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31.  Petroleum  products . 

6.3 

9.1 

5.0 

3.2 

0.3 

0.7 

50.6 

32.9 

20.4 

35.7 

24.5 

23.1 

9.0 

9.3 

12.8  9.5 

_ 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

1.5 

4.2 

I.O 

1.2 

2.2 

0.6 

5.3 

4.0 

8.0 

10.2 

11.6 

11.8 

0.1 

0.2 

—  — 

_ 

33.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .... 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.7 

0.8 

2.0 

2.1 

2.7 

5.9 

0.3 

0.6 

I  _  _ 

_ 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

5.1 

3.5 

5.9 

3.0 

2.6 

2.5 

22.6 

11.6 

2.7 

2.1 

10.5 

15.7 

0.2 

0.8 

,  1.7  2.3 

_ 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

0.3 

0.3 

3.1 

2.6 

0.6 

1.3 

3.3 

4.1 

0.3 

3.7 

7.4 

9.5 

— 

0.1 

—  — 

-  0.2 

of  which  :  Aluminium . 

— 

_ 

3.] 

2.6 

— 

0.3 

1.5 

2.6 

— 

1.4 

1.1 

1.2 

— 

— 

!  —  — 

-  0.2 

Tin . 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

O.I 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

2.0 

1.4 

4.8 

— 

— 

!  —  — 

_ 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  .  . 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

2.0 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9  1.1 

_ 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 

2.0 

1.5 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

1.5 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

1.2 

1.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.1  - 

_ 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  .  . 

2.5 

2.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

7.2 

3.2 

3.6 

6.0 

0.8 

0.8 

3.0 

3.3 

:  0.4  0.5 

_ 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

2.8 

2.4 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

1.1  1.3 

_ 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

0.1 

0.3 

18.2 

4.0 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

1.4 

0.8 

I.l 

!  1.0  0.9 

-  0.2 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

2.1 

2.3 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.5  - 

_ 

42.  Other  transport  equipment . 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

1.5 

— 

'  -  0,8 

_ 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

2.8 

1.1 

0.4 

0.5 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2  0.2 

— 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

1.0 

1.1 

i  2.5 

3.1 

1.4 

1.8 

3.1 

1.2 

1.9 

2.4 

1.4 

2.6 

0.8 

0.9 

I.O  1.3 

2  0.2 

Total  . 

115.0 

115.7 

I  64.9 

56.9 

1  48.5 

57.4 

266.1 

182.8 

T32.6 

173.6 

231.9 

266.5 

i  30.5 

39.7 

27.8  27.6 

3.7  6.C 

o  Imports  of  western  Germany  from  eastern  Germany  are  not  included. 
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•  iN 


n.  Earope  and  .he  Sonet  Union,  by  commodity  gronpa 


Ireland  j  Italy  Netherlands  j  Norway 
:;;71958.  1957  1958  1957  1958  jT957  1958 


I  Portugal  Sweden 
1957  1958  1957  1958 


Switzerland  Turkey 
1957  1958  1957  1958 


11.7  11.9 

6.0  8.6 


0-3  0.4 - i  4.0 

»l  -  0.2  i  1.7 

0.3  04  _  0.6  I  — 

0.1  0.1 - I  1.0 


1.0  0.8 
0.1  0.2 
0.5  0.4 
0.1  1.0 
8.9  3.3 
1.4  2.7 


1.6  1.1 

0.1  0.2 

0.6  0.6 


i  0.5  0.8 _ 

j  1-5  ,17  0.4 

1  0.2  0.3 _ 

I  0.3  oj  u  - 

nn  0.4 
0.9  ,.|  0.2 

1.7  1.4 _ 

I  0.5  0.^ _ 

0.1  -  I Z 
0.2  ;,|  1,6 
0.9  0.8  _  1.9 

12.8  9.5, 1  Z 


1.7  2.3  _  _ 

- -  0.2 

~~-0.2 

0.9  l.l  I  Z 

0.1  - _ 

0.4  0.5 _ I 

1.1  1.3 _ 

1.0  0.9  _  0.2 
0.5  -  _  1  I 


10.1  13.1 

0.1  — 

0.2  0.3 

0.5  0.4 

2.7  2.2 

0.1  _ 

0.5  0.4 

4.0  3.9 

4.3  5.5 

0.1  0.7 

0.7  0.7 

9.0  9.8 

22.6  17.2 
12.4  3.1 

1.8  1.7 

8.2  9^5 

0.1  0.3 

O.I  O.I 

—  O.I 

0.6  0.5 

0.8  0.5 

0.8  0.9 

0.6  0.2 


—  0.2 
0.8  2.3 
0.4  0.4 
0.4  0.2 
0.2  0.1 

17.7  16.6 

1.1  0.8 
0.3  0.1 
0.8  1.0 
1.2  0.8 
1.1  1.1 
1.8  1.6 
0.6  0.6 

2.7  2.4 

2.5  2.1 
1.0  0.5 

'  4.4  4.3 

1.6  2.0 

0.7  2.0 

0.6  0.3 

4.6  2.1 
2.1  0.9 

8.9  17.8 
0.5  1.1 

7.9  15.8 
0.6  0.6 
0.7  0.5 

2.7  2.0 
0.7  0.5 
0.7  0.4 


0.1  0.1 
8.5  7.6 
2.4  2.3 
0.5  0.5 
3.3  7.8 


0.2  0.2 _ 

10  1.3  g  0.2 

7.8  27.6  2.7  6.0 


—  —  0.4  0.3 

0-5  0.5  0.8  0.7 

0.6  1.3  I  2.9  3.2 


1.3  1.7 
—  3.4 
0.4  1.4 
0.7  1.1 
0.1  1.1 

0.2  0.7 
0.1  0.1 
0.1  — 


2.9  2.6 
2.9  3.6 
0.1  0.2 
—  0.7 
8.7  7.6 
4.2  2.7 
1.0  2.8 


0.3  0.7 
0.2  0.3 
0.1  0.1 
0.6  0.3 


0.1 0.1  z  z 


2.1  1.3 

3.1  3.4 
0.2  0.2 
0.8  0.7 
0.2  0.4 

3.2  2.2 
0.9  1.0 


0.2  0.3 
0.3  0.3 
0.9  0.5 
0.3  0.3 
3.1  3.2 


- 0.4  0.2 

-  3.6  3.1 

- 3.3  3.2 

- 0.4  0.4 

-  1.0  1.1 

- 4.4  5.7 

-  0.5  1.0 

—  —  4.4  4.3 

0.2  0.4  16.8  13.5 

—  0.8  1.2  — 

- 16.5  17.2 

- 4.8  3.9 

- 0.1 

0.2  0.1  8.5  5.8 

- 1.6  2.1 

- —  0.2 

- —0.3 

—  —  0.6  0.3 

0.2  0.6  1.0  1.1 

0.3  0.4  1.0  0.8 

—  0.1  0.8  0.8 

0.1  0.3  1.3  1.3 


1.0  0.7 
0.8  0.7 


oT  ~  1.4 

0.5  0.3  1.6  1.8 


_1W.0  101.5  177.4  77.6  [46.3  42.5  1.7  3.1 


0.4  0.4 
0.5  0.7 
0.9  0.9 
0.6  0.6 

1.1  0.9 

1.5  0.9 
2.3  1.9 

4.1  4.3 

0.1  — 

1.6  1.1 

I  1.5  2.1 
0.3  0.2 
1.0  0.5 

1.1  0.8 
0.9  1.7 
0.3  — 
0.2  0.9 
0.6  0.6 
1.2  0.4 
1.0  1.1 
—  0.1 
0.2  0.2 


0.1  0.1 
0.8  — 

3.3  1.9 
0.1  0.7 

2.8  1.5 

1.4  0.9 
4.0  1.7 

3.8  3.5 
2.2  3.2 
4.7  3.8 
0.2  0.1 


United  „  x  .  i  . 

Kingdom  Yugoslavia 

_ _ _ _ to  countries 

ZZZZ!*®”  1958 


—  0.2 
—  0.1 
1.7  2.7 
0.2  0.6 
0.1  0.3 

4.5  4.6 
2.0  2.5 

11.8  14.1 
7.1  6.1 

3.6  1.1 


40.9  42.9 

1.0  10.6 

9.5  4.8 

1.0  6.5 

0.5  4.0 

5.0  5.2 

1.9  3.5 

0.2  0.3 

0.3  0.9 

0.1  0.1 

—  0.2 

2.6  2.7 

22.7  21.3 

1.0  1.0 

96.4  77.2 

11.1  14.3 

6.5  7.0 

0.7  0.7 

14.8  9.3 

2.5  1.8 

2.1  2.3 

0.1  — 

1.8  2.0 

1.4  1.5 

4.2  4.6 

3.4  4.8 


0.8 

5.5 

— 

4.1 

6.5 

6.7 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

2.0 

11.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

1.2 

1.7 

1.4 

0.7 

0.6 

2.6 

4.6 

1.3 

2.9 

0.8 

1.1 

0.8 

0.8 

Country  of  origin 
and  commodity 
group 

Total  of  oastom  Europo 
and  Iho  Soviot  Union 


I  48.0  46.6  66.6  57.2 


7.5  2.6 

13.4  7.8 

3.3  3.8 

22.2  9.6 

20.6  25.5 

S.9  6.9 

4.5  13.9 

0.4  0.5 

1.8  1.4 

1.3  0.6 

0.4  0.6 

—  0.1 

0.3  — 

—  0.1 
0.6  0.8 

2.9  3.3 

306.4  286.2 


3.1  3.9 

1.3  3.0 

1.0  13.5 

30.5  16.0 

13.9  10.5 

1.8  1.4 

'  2.9  3.2 

0.1  0.3 

11.0  16.2 

5.1  2.1 

0.9  ~ 

1.0  1.5 

1.3  1.7 

3.3  6.3 

25.9  33.1 

4.1  6.9 

10.0  9.6 

0.5  0.2 

3.6  17.0 

2.5  4.4 

1.8  3.4 


142.8  193.9  1798.8  1816.0 


Table  E 

Exports  from  nestem  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Pnland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

- ^  fr 

Total  j 
eastern  Eonp,  1 
and  tlx  1 
Soviet  L'nioi  | 

1957  1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

I9S3 

Austria 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 

0.2 

0.2 

2.  Dairy  products,  margarine  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

5.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

wmi 

8.  Other  food . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

~ 

10.  Beverages  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lillM 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

1 3.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.2 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.8 

■SHI 

15.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

0.6 

1.5 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

2.6 

2.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

2.7 

2.6 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture 
and  prefabricated  buildings  .... 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.1 

0.5 

1.0 

0.8 

0.3 

0.1 

0.8 

0.8 

3.2 

2.2 

18.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

■on 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mi 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

Ml 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

1.6 

3.4 

■on 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

3.7 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

— 

— 

Iflll 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

1.1 

Ion 

0.2 

ion 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

_ 

1.7 

rm 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.6 

0.1 

0.8 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.1 

1.6 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.9 

1.0 

■on 

0.5 

1.8 

4.7 

1.0 

0.3 

0.4 

1.1 

4.5 

7.9 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing  .... 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.1 

ion 

■OM 

iijE9 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

1.3 

1.5 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

lillM 

0.1 

— 

■on 

— 

■oH 

iiK9 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

— 

1.8 

1.4 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

inn 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.8 

26.  Pharmaceuticals  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I»1M 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

0.5 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.4 

2.3 

1.6 

28.  Fertilizers  a . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.4 

0.6 

0.1 

0.2 

5.9 

2.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

7.2 

3.6 

31.  Petroleum  products . 

— 

— 

2.1 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.7 

0.3 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .... 

— 

— 

K 

Bi 

1.0 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.6 

1.4 

0.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.1 

2.5 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

0.2 

10.6 

8.4 

10.2 

8.1 

4.1 

3.7 

6.4 

8.0 

2.3 

1.3 

5.6 

4.1 

41.5 

36.0 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

of  which  :  Copper . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 

— 

— 

1.4 

0.6 

2.3 

2.0 

0.9 

0.5 

0.7 

1.1 

1.3 

1.1 

0.2 

0.2 

3.8 

2.1 

10.6 

7.6 

37.  Metal-working  machinery  .... 

— 

— 

■9 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

0.8 

0.8 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

— 

— 

■HB 

2.1 

1.9 

0.9 

1.9 

3.2 

1.5 

13.2 

8.5 

0.2 

1.6 

6.0 

3.4 

26.3 

19.1 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.6 

1.4 

0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

0.7 

3.6 

4.4 

0.2 

0.2 

1.2 

2.0 

7.6 

9.7 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

— 

— 

Is 

^^9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

— 

0.7 

— 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.4 

3.7 

3.6 

3.7 

42.  Other  transport  equipment  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

3.2 

0.4 

3.9 

0.5 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

0.4 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

1.0 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.8 

2.3 

2.5 

Total  . 

— 

0.2 

7.0 

4.3 

22.5  18.7 

m 

m 

134.9  114.1 

Sources:  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  January-December  1957  and  1958,  United  Nations,  New  York;  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreifn 
Trade,  Series  IV,  Paris;  and  national  trade  statistics. 

o  Includes  also  SITC  group  599  (miscellaneous  chemical  materials  and  products). 

l>  Excluding  war  reparation  to  the  Soviet  Union  amounting  to  S42.5  million  in  1957  and  $45.2  million  in  1958. 
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Table  E  (continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


otal 
n  Eonpi 
d  tlx 
1  L'nio) 

195J 


0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

1.5 

2.6 

2.2 

0.6 

3.7 

2.0 

1.6 

7.9 

1.5 

1.4 
0.2 
0.8 
0.2 

1.6 
3.6 
0.3 

2.5 
36.0 
0.4 
0.2 

7.6 
0.8 
19.1 


9.7 


3.7 

0.5 

0.4 

2.5 

114.1 


u,  Fortisn 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total 

eastern  Europe 
and  the 

Soviet  Union 

1957  1958 

1957 1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

I.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 

— 

— 

—  — 

—  0.1 

0.3  — 

—  — 

—  — 

—  0.1 

2.  Dairy  products,  margarine  .... 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.3  — 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

-  - 

—  0.1 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.1 

8.  Other  food . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

—  0.1 

12.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.5  0.1 

0.1  — 

0.6  0.4 

0.2  0.1 

0.5  — 

-  - 

1.9  0.6 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 

-  - 

-  - 

0.3  0.1 

0.7  0.3 

-  - 

0.1  0.2 

-  - 

-  - 

l.I  0.6 

15.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  0.3 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  0.3 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture 

0.2  0.1 

and  prefabricated  buildings  .... 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

0.1  — 

-  - 

-  - 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

-  - 

—  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

0.4  0.9 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

-  - 

0.7  0.5 

■OEMim 

■  WHIM 

3.1  2.3 

1.3  0.7 

11.8  8.8 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

-  - 

O.l  — 

—  — 

-  - 

-  - 

-  0.2 

1.2  0.6 

1.3  0.8 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

-  - 

0.1  0.8 

0.9  1.4 

KuKKijEB 

0.4  0.4 

3.4  5.8 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing  .... 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

-  0.1 

-  - 

0.5  0.6 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  .... 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

-  - 

0.1  — 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

-  - 

0.2  — 

—  — 

0.4  0.1 

1.6  1.7 

26.  Pharmaceuticals  . 

-  - 

-  - 

Mil  Mil  B 

—  0.1 

0.3  — 

—  — 

-  - 

0.5  0.3 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

0.2  0.2 

—  — 

-  - 

0.3  0.3 

28.  Fertilizers  . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

2.3  1.6 

—  — 

-  - 

3.3  3.0 

33.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .  . 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.1 

—  — 

-  0.1 

—  0.1 

—  — 

-  - 

—  0.3 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

-  - 

0.6  0.6 

1.2  1.6 

1.1  1.4 

4.2  4.4 

9.4  8.9 

17.3  17.3 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

-  - 

_  _ 

0.4  1.3 

—  1.2 

3.7  3.3 

4.1  6.4 

of  which  :  Copper . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  0.9 

—  0.2 

—  0.2 

—  1.2 

—  0.1 

3.7  3.3 

3.9  5.9 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 

-  - 

0.1  0.2 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

1.8  0.9 

2.2  2.0 

37.  Metal-working  machinery  .... 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.3 

—  — 

-  - 

0.1  0.6 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

-  - 

—  0.1 

0.4  0.2 

0.4  0.4 

—  — 

1.9  0.5 

2.8  1.3 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.6  0.6 

0.1  1.3 

-  - 

0.1  0.6 

—  — 

1.6  0.5 

2.4  3.0 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.6  — 

—  — 

0.6  — 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  1.5 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

7.7  3.9 

42.  Other  transport  equipment  .... 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  — 

—  — 

0.2  — 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

0.1  0.4 

1.2  1.3 

—  — 

1.7  2.3 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

0.1  0.1 

—  0.1 

0.1  0.2 

—  0.1 

0.9  1.6 

Total . 

— 

1.8  2.2 

10.0  11.4 

4.5  5.2 

15.2  15.8 

1.4  1.0 

28.2  17.7 

65.8  62.3 

Denmark  a 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 

_  _ 

_  _ 

3.4  0.1 

1.3  3.0 

0.1  0.2 

—  0.2 

—  — 

2.8  — 

7.6  3.5 

2.  Dairy  products,  margarine  .... 

-  - 

-  - 

1.0  0.7 

2.3  1.3 

0.7  0.1 

-  - 

1.1  — 

2.3  3.7 

7.4  5.8 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.8  0.9 

0.6  2.6 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

1.5  3.6 

5.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  0.6 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  3.8 

0.2  4.4 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  0.1 

2.5  1.2 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

2.7  1.3 

—  0.1 
—  0.4 

7.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

9.  Fodder . 

_  _ 

-  - 

—  0.2 

—  0.2 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

12.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

_  _ 

-  - 

0.1  0.3 

-  - 

—  0.1 

0.1  — 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  0.4 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 

-  - 

- - 

0.2  0.2 

0.7  0.5 

0.1  — 

0.2  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

1.2  0.8 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 

-  - 

-  - 

0.5  0.3 

0.6  1.2 

—  0.1 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

0.1  — 

1.3  1.7 

15.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.3 

0.2  0.1 

—  — 

0.2  0.2 

0.2  0.2 

0.2  0.5 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.1 

—  — 

■  -  - 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

0.2  0.5 

0.1  0.1 

—  0.1 

—  — 

,  -  - 

0.4  0.8 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

_  _ 

-  - 

—  — 

0.1  0.4 

-  - 

-  0.1 

—  — 

-  - 

0.1  0.5 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  0.1 

—  — 

0.1  — 

0.3  0.2 

—  0.2 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

—  0.1 

-  - 

—  0.1 

—  — 

-  - 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  — 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

0.1  0.2 

26.  Pharmaceuticals . 

_  _ 

-  - 

0.4  0.4 

—  — 

0.2  0.1 

0.1  — 

—  — 

-  - 

0.7  0.5 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

—  — 

0.1  — 

0.1  0.1 

—  — 

—  0.1 

0.1  0.2 

—  — 

—  — 

0.3  0.4 

0.1  0.1 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .... 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

—  — 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

0.1  — 

0.1  — 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

2.6  9.5 

0.1  0.2 

0.2  — 

0.2 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

0.2  0.3 

0.1  0.1 

—  0.1 

2.5  4.7 

5.6  15.0 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

-  - 

—  — 

0.4  0.2 

—  0.1 

0.1  0.1 

0.5  0.8 

—  0.1 

0.5  0.4 

1.5  1.7 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

—  — 

—  — 

—  0.2 

-  - 

1.3  — 

—  0.2 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

—  — 

—  — 

-  - 

-  - 

1.3  — 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

—  — 

—  — 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0,1 

—  0.1 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

0.1  0.1 

0.1  0.1 

0.1  — 

—  0.1 

0.2  0.2 

0.1  — 

—  0.2 

0.6  0.7 

Total  . 

— 

0.3  0.2 

7.7  4.2 

8.7  12.0 

1.4  1.6 

4.2  11.8 

1.4  0.4 

10.1  13.1 

33.8  43.3 

“  On  the  basis  of  country  of  sale.  In  addition,  the  Faroe  Islands  exported  fish  to  the  value  of  50.7  million  and  51.3  million  to  eastern  Germany;  and  51.3  million  and 
50.1  million  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  19S7  and  1938  respectively. 
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Table  E  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


Finland 

Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 
Dairy  products,  margarine  .... 
Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 
Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 
Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing 

Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

Wood  products,  including  furniture 
and  prefabricated  buildings  .... 

Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Textile  fibres . 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

Basic  chemicals . 

Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 
Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .... 

Non-ferrous  metals . 

of  which  :  Copper . 

Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 
Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

Electric  machinery . 

Road  motor  vehicles . 

Ships  and  boats . 

Other  transport  equipment  .... 

Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

All  other  commodities . 


France 

Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 
Dairy  products,  margarine  .... 

Wheat,  unmilled . 

Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

Other  food . 

Fodder . 

Beverages  . 

Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 
Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 
Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing 

Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

Wood  products,  including  furniture 
and  prefabricated  buildings  .... 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Textile  fibres . 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

Yarn  and  fabrics . 

,  Made-up  textiles,  clothing  .... 

,  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  .... 

.  Basic  chemicals . 

.  Pharmaceuticals  . 

Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

.  Fertilizers  . 

.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .  . 

.  Iron  and  steel . 

.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

of  which  :  Copper . 

.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 
.  Metal-working  machinery  .... 

.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

.  Electric  machinery . 

.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

.  Other  transport  equipment  .... 

.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

.  All  other  commodities . 


Alb». 


Poland  Rumania 


I  Soviet 

I  Union 


1957  1958  1957  958  1957  1958  1957  1958 


1957  1958  1957  1958  1957  1958 


- 0.3  0.9  —  O.I  —  — 

-  4.0  1.5  5.4  4.7  4.1  2.5 

-  2.3  0.9  1.9  1.3  0.6  0.5 

0.2  0.2  3.0  2.9  1.3  2.1  1.3  0.6 

0.2  0.4  1.0  0.7  3.0  3.5  1.1  0.9 

- —  0.2  0.1  —  —  — 


—  0.1  0.2  0.1  —  — 

0.1  0.2  —  —  —  — 

4.3  1.4  —  —  15.5  12.2 

0.1  0.1  —  —  5.9  4.3 

9.4  9.8  0.3  —  11.2  10.5 

2.9  3.8  2.2  0.9  38.6  30.1 

1.5  —  2.9  1.2  2.0  2.4 


0.4 

0.3 

7.2 

6.0 

0.2 

0.1 

1.0 

1.2 

0.5 

0.4 

4.9 

3.5 

1.5 

2.3 

1.5 

2.1 

1.0 

0.1 

0.6 

0.2 

1.3 

— 

0.2 

0.1 
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Table  E  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


Western  Germany 

Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  — 
Dairy  products,  margarine  ....  — 
Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

Other  food . 

Fodder  . 

Beverages  . 

Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils .  0.2 

.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 
Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 
,  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing 
.  Wood  products,  including  furniture 
and  prefabricated  buildings  .... 

.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

,  Textile  fibres . 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  .... 

.  Basic  chemicals . 

.  Pharmaceuticals . 

.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

.  Fertilizers  . 

.  Petroleum  products  . 

.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .... 

.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .  . 

.  Iron  and  steel . 

.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

of  which  :  Copper . 

.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 

.  Metal-working  machinery . 

.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

.  Electric  machinery . 

L  Road  motor  vehicles . 

.  Ships  and  boats . 

.  Other  transport  equipment  .... 

.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

•.  All  other  commodities . 


3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

8.  Other  food . 

10.  Beverages  . 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures  .... 

12.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing  .... 
27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 
32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .... 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 


1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

9.  Fodder . 

12.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 
20.  Textile  fibres . 


Ireland 

3.  Fish  and  preparations 
20.  Textile  fibres  .... 
44.  All  other  conunodities 


Total 

eastern  Europe 

and  the 

Soviet  Onion 

1957 

1958 

0.1 

0.2 

0.6 

— 

1.3 

0.1 

1.2 

1.3 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

2.3 

3.0 

0.6 

0.5 

59.5  72.2  236.0  277.3 


L. 


0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

1.8 

1.2 

16.2 

16.7 

0.5 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

0.8 

0.9 

1.5 

1.0 

88.5 

83.7 

10.2 

19.0 

8.0 

17.0 

5.3 

5.1 

5.1 

8.9 

37.3 

71.5 

11.8 

14.3 

2.7 

2.1 

0.3 

0.1 

7.7 

10.5 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

8.1 

12.4 

0.7 

0.7 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

2.5 

1.5 

5.4 

0.1 

1.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.7 

0.6 

3.1 

2.7 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

23.9 

37.6 

0.2 

0.1 

18.9 

20.2 

0.9 

1.1 

0.5 

0.8 

- 

0.4 

0.3 

20.5 

22.9 

0.1 
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Table  E  (continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

1 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland  1 

1 

Rumania  { 

I 

Soviet 

Union 

Total 

eastern  Europe 
and  the 
Soviet  Union 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958  j 

1957 

958  1 

1957  1958 

1957 

1958 

Italy 

5.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations 

0.1  — 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

-  - 

— 

— 

1.6  1.8 

3.1  2.8 

1.1  1.4 

1.3  — 

0.2 

0.3 

5.4  4.9 

12.7 

11.2 

7.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

4.1  — 

-  .  - 

5.5 

0.7 

9.0  — 

18.6 

8.  Other  food . 

-  - 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

10.  Beverages  . 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.2  0.3 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures  .... 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 

0.1  0.1 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 

—  0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2  0.5 

—  0.3 

—  0.1 

-  - 

0.5 

0.2 

-  - 

1.7 

15.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing 

—  — 

— 

0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.3 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

—  — 

— 

0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.3  — 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture 

0.7 

and  prefabricated  buildings  .... 

—  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1  — 

—  0.1 

-  - 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

0.1  0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

—  0.1 

-  - 

—  — 

— 

-  - 

0.4 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

_  — 

1.3 

1.7 

0.7  0.6 

—  0.1 

1.0  1.3 

■IJH 

1.9 

5.4  2.8 

9.7 

9.3 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

—  — 

1.3 

1.7 

-  - 

—  O.I 

0.9  I.I 

1.0  0.9 

0.3 

1.9 

5.4  2.8 

8.9 

«.5 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

0.1  0.2 

1.4 

0.8 

1.7  1.4 

—  0.2 

1.9  1.5 

4.5 

1.1 

3.9  3.3 

15.8 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

-  - 

— 

-  - 

0.2  0.1 

0.2  0.1 

— 

— 

0.5  0.5 

1.1 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  .... 

-  - 

— 

— 

—  — 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

2.1  1.7 

— 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8  0.7 

-  - 

0.6  1.0 

0.6  0.7 

0.4 

0.3 

4.6 

4.6 

26.  Pharmaceuticals . 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

-  - 

HIM 

Mam 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

— 

0.3  0.1 

0.5  0.8 

—  0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.4  0.5 

1.7 

2.4 

28.  Fertilizers . 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

— 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .... 

— 

— 

0.1  — 

-  - 

—  0.1 

1.1  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

1.2 

Mam 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

0.6  1.5 

—  0.6 

0.7  1.1 

1.1  2.6 

■iJH 

9.1  11.6 

18.2 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

0.2  — 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

— 

-  - 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 

0.2  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  3.1 

0.1  0.2 

— 

0.1  0.1 

0.4 

Eh 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 

-  - 

— 

— 

—  0.4 

O.i  0.1 

0.3  0.9 

— 

— 

1.5  2.2 

1.9 

5.6 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

0.1  0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9  1.8 

0.3  0.5 

3.0  6.5 

— 

4.0  2.8 

8.4 

12.3 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

-  - 

— 

— 

—  0.4 

0.2  0.4 

0.4  0.9 

— 

0.2  0.3 

2.1 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

—  0.3 

— 

— 

0.8  0.4 

0.7  0.2 

3.5  3.0 

— 

— 

-  - 

3.9 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

42.  Other  transport  equipment  .... 

■9 

— 

-  - 

—  0.1 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.1  0.2 

— 

0.1 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

mSi 

EU 

—  0.6 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.2 

1.1 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

■im 

— 

—  0.1 

0.2  0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.3  — 

Total  . 

0.9  1.7 

3.3 

3.8 

8.4  11.5 

3.8  4.5 

11.4  9.2 

15.9  19.1 

12.5 

7.0 

42.4  31.1 

98.6 

87.9 

Netherlands 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

0.1  0.1 

0.2  — 

— 

— 

—  — 

0.5 

Pm 

2.  Dairy  products,  margarine  .... 

0.2  — 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

-  - 

1.6  — 

-  - 

0.5 

liUM 

-  - 

2.3 

El 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

0.3  — 

1.4  1.2 

-  - 

BllBUfH 

— 

— 

1.4  0.1 

3.2 

1.4 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

0.3  0.3 

0.9  0.5 

—  0.1 

0.2  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

1.4 

msM 

8.  Other  food . 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

0.1  0.1 

0.4  1.2 

Binin 

— 

— 

0.3  — 

1.3 

1.7 

9.  Fodder . 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

—  0.1 

_  _ 

—  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures  .... 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

_  _ 

—  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

BU 

12.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

_  _ 

0.1 

0.2 

0.9  0.5 

2.7  2.0 

■IIWIM 

■ifAxI 

0.7 

1.0 

-  - 

5.2 

4.3 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 

_ _ 

_ 

_ 

0.2  0.2 

■ixtMiy^ 

■IWW 

0.1 

0.2 

-  - 

1.1 

1.3 

mia 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 

_  _ 

_ 

0.4 

0.2  0.4 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

0.1 

0.2 

0.8  0.7 

1.8 

15.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

0.1 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture 

_  _ 

_ 

— 

-  - 

0.1  — 

-  - 

—  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

and  prefabricated  buildings  .... 

b9 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

—  0.1 

-  - 

—  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

_  _ 

0.3 

_ 

1.3  0.6 

3.0  2.3 

1.0  0.7 

mm 

0.2 

-  - 

6.8 

5.6 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

_  _ 

0.1 

_  _ 

0.9  0.6 

-  - 

-  0.1 

1  - 

— 

-  - 

1.0 

0.8 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing  .... 

_  _ 

_ 

0.1 

_  _ 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.1  0.4 

0.3 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  .... 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

0.7  0.8 

0.3  0.1 

-  - 

0.1  0.2 

— 

— 

-  - 

1.1 

2.1 

1.1 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

1.0  1.3 

0.7  0.3 

0.1  0.1 

0.2  0.6 

— 

— 

0.1  0.1 

2.4 

26.  Pharmaceuticals  . 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

0.2  0.2 

0.3  0.5 

0.2  0.3 

0.3  0.2 

— 

— 

0.6  0.5 

1.6 

1.7 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.7  0.8 

0.8  1.0 

0.1  — 

0.5  0.6 

— 

— 

0.7  0.7 

2.8 

■mi 

Ky 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .... 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.1  0.2 

—  0.2 

0.1  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

33.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .  . 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1  — 

-  - 

0.8  0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

■9 

— ; 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

_  _ 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.5  0.9 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

1.5 

Hi 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

_  _ 

_ 

— 

0.1  0.4 

0.1  1.3 

0.2  1  6 

— 

— 

0.3  1.6 

0.7 

mSi 

of  which  :  Copper . 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.1  0.4 

—  0.! 

0.1  1.1 

0.2  1.6 

— 

— 

0.3  1.6 

0.7 

4.S 

0.1 

1.7 

2.8 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  — 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

-  - 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

0.1  0.2 

0.2  0.1 

0.3  1.1 

— 

— 

0.2  0.2 

0.8 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.5  0.6 

-  - 

0.6  0.1 

0.8  2.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

1.9 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

—  0.8 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

13.1  — 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

-  - 

H 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

iJ.i 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

-  - 

B 

- - 

—  0.7 

0.1  1.6 

0.1 

— 

—  0.1 

— 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

-  - 

IIS 

■IM 

—  1.2 

0.2  1.8 

— 

1.2  6.4 

1.7 

Total  . 

0.2  — 

1  0.7 

1.3 

6.7  7.9 

13.4  14.3 

4.6  4.0 

6.0  11.7 

1.8 

1.7 

18.8  10.8 

52.2 

51.7 

a  Of  which  511.4  million  not  specified  by  commodity. 


Table  E  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


2.  Dairy  products,  margarine  .... 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

9.  Fodder . 

12.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 
16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

18.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

26.  Pharmaceuticals . 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 
32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .  .  .  . 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

44.  All  other  commodities . 


Portugal 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture 
and  prefabricated  buildings  .  .  .  . 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 


Sweden 

Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 
Dairy  products,  margarine  .... 

Fish  and  preparations . 

Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 
Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing 

Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

Wood  products,  including  furniture 
and  prefabricated  buildings  .... 

Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

.  Textile  fibres . 

of  which  •  Synthetic . 

.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing  .  .  .  . 

.  Basic  chemicals . 

.  Pharmaceuticals  . 

.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

.  Fertilizers  . 

.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .  .  .  . 

.  Iron  and  steel . 

.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

of  which  :  Copper . 

.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 
.  Metal-working  machinery  .  .  .  . 

.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

.  Electric  machinery . 

.  Ships  and  boats . 

.  Other  transport  equipment  .  .  .  . 

.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

.  All  other  commodities . 


.  D  1  '  Czecho-  Eastern  u  d  ■  j  n  _  -  Soviet  eastern  Europe 

Albania  Bulgaria  |  Germany  !  Union  and  the 

I  I  I  i  I  Soviet  Union 

1957  1958  i  1957  1958  I  1957  1958  1957  1958  1957  1958  1957  1958  I  1957  1958  1957  1958  1957  1958 


1957 

1958 

0.7 

0.2 

13.4 

10.9 

0.6 

0.6 

14.9 

11.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

2.2 

0.2 
•»  A 

0.8 
■)  x 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

1.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

3.9 

2.8 

2.2 

1.1 

— 

1.1 

— 

0.4 

— 

0.8 

1  0.3 

0.2 

2.6  1.4 
3.0  1.7 
4.3  2.9 


0.2  0.1 
1.6  0.7 


0.3  0.3 

5.4  3.8 


4.1  3.6  23.5  23.8 


1.2 

1.6 

— 

0.7 

— 

0.7 

1.7 

1.6 

0.3 

0.8 

9.5 

10.6 

1.1 

1.7 

0.7 

2.0 

0.4 

0.3 

0.9 

0.4 

21.6 

27.6 

/■ 


2.0 

1.7 

3.4  4.2  1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

— 

2.4 

1.9 

4.1 

4.8 

1.8 

1.7 

0.1 

0.1 

1.3 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

1.1 

0.8 

— 

0.2 

13.2 

13.2 

6.0 

7.8 

0.2 

0.9 

0.2 

0.9 

2.2 

2.0 

0.7 

2.1 

14.0 

17.1 

2.8 

5.1 

3.0 

5.5 

0.1 

— 

0.9 

0.8 

2.4 

0.6 

79.1 

79.8 

-  76  - 


Table  E  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

1 

Albania  { 

1 

Bulgaria  1 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 
Germany  | 

1 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

1 

Soviet 

Union 

Total 

eastern  Europt 
and  the 
Soviet  Union 

1957  1958  j 

1957  1958  1 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

Switzerland 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

2.  Dairy  products,  margarine  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

12.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

-  * 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture 
and  prefabricated  buildings  .... 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

0.2 

18.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EH 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

1.3 

— 

— 

1.7 

1.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

2.8 

3.1 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

— 

O.l 

0.1 

0.7 

I.l 

— 

— 

1.2 

1.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

2.1 

2.6 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.7 

1.5 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.5 

0.5 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

1.7 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.3 

2.5 

26.  Pharmaceuticals  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

1.3 

1.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

1.4 

1.7 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

3.5 

3.8 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

— 

— 

1.3 

0.4 

3.9 

2.4 

1.4 

1.2 

1.3 

0.8 

2.2 

1.2 

0.8 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

11.0 

7.0 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .... 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

33.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.7 

of  which  :  Copper . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.! 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

0.5 

0.5 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

0.5 

37.  Metal-working  machinery  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.9 

1.4 

1.2 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

1.1 

1.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

5.2 

4.4 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

2.0 

2.7 

0.1 

0.5 

0.4 

1.0 

1.6 

3.6 

0.2 

0.7 

2.1 

1.0 

6.5 

9.6 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

1.0 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

1.8 

2.2 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

42.  Other  transport  equipment  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

1.8 

0.8 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.9 

1.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

4.6 

3.8 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.7 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

2.3 

2.7 

Total  . 

0.1 

— 

2.4 

1.5 

17.4  14.9 

5.1 

5.4 

5.8 

6.5 

9.8 

10.9 

1.8 

2.6 

3.5 

2.3 

45.9 

44.1 

Turkey 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 

1.7 

1.7 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EO 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mm 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.4 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.5 

3.5 

3.0 

2.4 

5.2 

1.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

1.9 

4.3 

10.9 

14.0 

9.  Fodder . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.7 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.3 

0.2 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures  .... 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

11.4 

7.0 

16.9 

11.8 

1.6 

2.0 

10.0 

6.5 

— 

1.8 

6.4 

42.0 

33.7 

12.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

1.4 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

_ 

1.1 

1.5 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

1.0 

0.7 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.8 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.8 

— 

— 

0.6 

1.8 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

0.6 

— 

0.4 

1.8 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

KB 

Total  . 

— 

— 

1.4 

0.9 

19.4  14.1 

19.6  17.4 

!  4.9 

3.7 

11.1 

7.0 

1.6 

1.5 

5.5  11.3 

63.5 

55.9 
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Table  E  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

1 

Albania  j 

j 

Bulgaria  ; 

! 

i 

Czecho-  1 
Slovakia  | 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

1 

Poland  \ 

I 

i 

Rumania  ' 

Soviet 

Union 

Total 

eastern  Europe 
and  the 

Soviet  Union 

957  1958  i 

1957  1958  : 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957  1958 

1957 

1958 

United  Kingdom 

1  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  — 

-  - 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.0 

2.5 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

■Sn 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

7.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

—  —  1 

—  — 

0.1 

— 

— 

iiH 

18.8  — 

18.9 

0.3 

8.  Other  food . 

-  _ 

— 

—  — 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

— • 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

0.3 

12.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

0.3  — 

-  - 

0.5 

0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.8 

0.1 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.3 

— 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  — 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.4 

0.1 

15.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  — 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.2 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

-  - 

0.5  0.2 

-  - 

0.5  1.4 

5.6 

4.2 

3.3 

1.5 

-  - 

12.9 

9.7 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  O.l 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

-  - 

■VHijiS 

KwHIEfll 

0.2  0.4 

1.1 

0.5 

— 

— 

Ml 

22  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

-  - 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

—  0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

■iM 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

-  - 

—  — 

■IjiHijiH 

—  — 

0.2  0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

Wljl 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

-  - 

IwSlJiS 

KijiKiW 

1.6  1.3 

0.9 

iKM 

■Oil 

— 

■n 

EM 

26.  Pharmaceuticals . 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

—  0.1 

0.4 

0.9  i 

— 

— 

0.8 

1.4 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

-  - 

EilBlI 

0.2  0.4 

1.1 

0.1 

1.4 

0.1 

— 

2.7 

5.0 

31.  Petroleum  products . 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.2 

0.2 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .... 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0  2 

0.1 

33.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .  . 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

-  -  1 

—  — 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.2 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

0.1  0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

8.7  4.0 

9.6 

6.3 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  1.6 

0.2 

1.6 

— 

— 

37.5  35.9 

37.9 

39.6 

of  which  :  Copper . 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.5 

-  - 

—  1.6 

0.2 

1.4 

— 

— 

37.5  35.9 

37.7 

39.4 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.1 

-  - 

0.2  0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.5 

0.5 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

3.2 

1.0 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

-  - 

2.3  3.9 

0.3  0.4 

4.9 

8.8 

— 

0.3 

19.0 

24.7 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

-  - 

—  — 

0.4  0.5 

2.3 

2.1 

— 

— 

5.8  1.7 

9.5 

5.1 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

-  - 

0.2  — 

0.5 

0.5 

— 

1.6 

1.6 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

_  _ 

_ — 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2 

1.6 

— 

10.2 

6.1 

42.  Other  transport  equipment  .... 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

—  — 

0.4 

0.3 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

-  - 

—  — 

■niHijn 

0.2  0.1 

0.8 

0.8 

— 

- 

1.9 

1.6 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

1.2  0.8 

■f  w 

2.4a  1.20 

6.6a 

5.6a 

0.3 

3.0  1.9  a 

13.7 

10.0 

Total  . 

— 

11.6  11.9 

4.0 

2.8 

104.6  66.3 

159.0  127.5 

Yugoslavia 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 

—  — 

—  — 

2.2  1.5 

1.7  1.7 

0.2  0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

3.7  1.5 

8.0 

4.9 

2.  Dairy  products,  margarine  .... 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

-  - 

—  — 

0.3  0.6 

0.5  1.2 

— 

-  - 

1.1 

2.0 

5.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations 

-  - 

—  0.2 

0.3  4.6 

—  1.4 

0.2  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6  — 

1.1 

6.2 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

-  - 

—  0.2 

0.9  1.5 

0.9  2.6 

-  - 

0.3 

0.7 

0.3 

— 

2.0  3.1 

4.1 

8.1 

7.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

-  - 

—  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

0.9  1.2 

1.4 

— 

0.2 

-  - 

2.6 

1.5 

8.  Other  food . 

-  - 

—  0.2 

-  - 

-  - 

0.3  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.3 

0.2 

9.  Fodder . 

_  _ 

-  - 

—  0.2 

-  - 

0.2  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.2 

0.2 

10.  Beverages  . 

-  - 

-  - 

1.2  0.9 

0.7  1.0 

-  - 

0.5 

0.8 

— 

— 

0.4  — • 

2.8 

2.7 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures  .... 

-  - 

-  - 

1.0  3.0 

—  3.3 

0.2  0.7 

2.7 

2.9 

— 

3.1  — 

7.0 

9.9 

12.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

0.3 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.3 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  0.1 

1.4  0.9 

-  - 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

1.8 

1.3 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 

0.3  0.1 

-  - 

0.4  0.7 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

0.5 

2.0 

— 

— 

1.4  0.8 

2.7 

3.7 

15.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing 

0.1  — 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.2 

—  — 

1.5 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.5  2.4 

4.1 

5.4 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.3  0.1 

0.9  2.8 

5.5  4.5 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.3  0.5 

7.1 

8.0 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture 
and  prefabricatted  buildings  .... 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

—  0.6 

0.3  0.9 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

1.9  2.0 

3.0 

4.6 

18.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

—  — 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.1 

0.4  0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

— 

0.1 

-  - 

0.7 

1.4 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

—  — 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.1 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.5  0.4 

0.7 

0.5 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

—  — 

-  - 

0.3  0.5 

—  0.4 

—  0.4 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

-  - 

0.3 

1.6 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

_  — 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

-  - 

— 

0.4 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

_  _ 

-  - 

—  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

0.8 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.8  2.3 

3.6 

4.6 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

0.1  — 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.3 

—  0.1 

0.5 

0.7 

— 

— 

2.7  1.0 

3.3 

2.1 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

_  _ 

_  _ 

-  - 

—  0.1 

—  0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

2.0  0.5 

2.6 

1.5 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

_  _ 

2.7  0.1 

0.1  0.1 

0.3  0.1 

0.8  0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

— 

2.4  2.1 

6.9 

3.4 

26.  Pharmaceuticals . 

_  _ 

_  _ 

—  0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

0.1 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

—  — 

0.2  0.3 

0.2  0.4 

0.2  0.3 

0.2  0.1 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.2 

0.8  1.1 

2.4 

2.9 

31.  Petroleum  products . 

—  — 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  0.1 

—  0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.2 

0.3 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .... 

_  _ 

-  - 

0.6  0.7 

0.2  0.3 

1.2  2.5 

2.9 

1,4 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3  0.3 

5.6 

5.4 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

—  0.2 

0.1  0.5 

0.1  0.6 

3.3  4.9 

0.8  0.8 

0.1 

1.3 

1.1 

0.1 

2.6  2.3 

8.1 

10.7 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

_  _ 

-  - 

0.5  1.2 

—  1.1 

0.5  — 

— 

0.7 

— 

— 

7.6  3.4 

8.6 

6.4 

of  which  :  Copper . 

_  _ 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3A  — 

3.6 

— 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 

—  0.1 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

—  0.6 

-  - 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.9  0.2 

1.6 

1.6 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 

—  — 

—  — 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.2 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

—  — 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

—  0.1 

-  - 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

1.9  1.6 

2.3 

2. 1 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

—  — 

—  — 

-  - 

0.1  1.9 

-  - 

2.0 

1.7 

0.1 

0.4 

7.5  8.0 

9.7 

12.0 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

—  — 

0.5  — 

—  2.4 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8  2.6 

0.5 

2.4 

42.  Other  transport  equipment  .... 

—  — 

0.2  — 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

1.0 

3.0 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

_  _ 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1  0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

0.2  — 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

0.1  0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1  — 

0.6 

1.1 

Total  . 

0.5  0.5 

4.1  1.8 

8.6  19.5 

10.4  26.3 

11.9  13.9 

1  16.1  22.0 

4.4 

2.3 

48.9  36.3 

1  104.9  122.6 

o  Of  which,  postal  packages  to  the  value  of  82.2  million  and  81-1  million  for  Hungary;  85.5  mUUon  and  84.7  million  for  Poland;  and  81.6  mUlion  for  the  Soviet  Cnion 
in  1937  and  in  1958. 
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Table  E  {concluded) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Albania 

Bulgaria  j 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland  1 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total 

eastern  Europ* 
and  the 
Soviet  Union 

1957  1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

Total  of  eighteen  countries  listed 

a 

a 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.1 

2.1 

6.0 

6.3 

0.8 

Bgl 

Bm 

— 

— 

8.4 

1.6 

21.7 

11.1 

2.  Dairy  products,  margarine  .... 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

1.9 

1.0 

6.2 

3.5 

3.8 

3.5 

— 

4.5 

0.4 

3.1 

9.1 

23.2 

14.1 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

0.6 

7.1 

7.7 

14.1 

15.8 

0.2 

1.9 

2.3 

0.7 

0.1 

20.1 

17.9 

44.7 

44.3 

4.  Wheat,  unmilled . 

— 

— 

— 

- 

0.6 

mm 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

■a 

0.6 

0.2 

5.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations 

EH 

— 

— 

[ilM 

KKl 

4.8 

1.4 

2.2 

10.9 

— 

1.8 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

15.2 

11.0 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

1.3 

2.0 

7.5 

7.6 

11.2 

14.0 

3.4 

3.3 

2.9 

1.6 

2.7 

2.0 

12.3 

TbF\ 

41.3 

47.7 

7.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

niM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

1.5 

0.1 

5.8 

1.2 

27.8 

40.1 

2.6 

8.  Other  food . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

■ill 

0.3 

HkI 

1.5 

— 

Kli 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

2.2 

2.8 

9.  Fodder . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.4 

1.1 

BijH 

1.1 

1.4 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5.6 

2.6 

10.  Beverages  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.5 

1.7 

Biiil 

1.9 

— 

— 

1.2 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

6.7 

4.8 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures  .... 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

14.2 

12.2 

18.5 

16.3 

2.5 

3.6 

13.2 

11.1 

— 

tiM 

8.5 

12.8 

57.2 

56.2 

12.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils . 

EH 

— 

■ill 

[«■ 

Kftl 

6.7 

4.2 

2.9 

2.1 

1.7 

2.5 

1.7 

2.9 

3.6 

11.9 

8.5 

30.1 

25.5 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 

0.1 

[iltl 

— 

— 

1.1 

1.1 

3.7 

1.7 

Kxa 

■ilB 

Kin 

1.1 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

7.1 

5.6 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 

0.3 

wKm 

■ill 

1.0 

7.1 

7.6 

2.1 

3.7 

1.3 

2.5 

2.8 

3.4 

1.4 

0.8 

4.3 

6.3 

19.4 

25.5 

15.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing 

EH 

— 

— 

iHf 

Kill 

— 

Kin 

0.5 

— 

— 

2.5 

4.4 

■iin 

— 

2.8 

4.0 

6.0 

9.0 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

5.4 

3.3 

7.9 

9.1 

12.6 

9.6 

4.8 

2.6 

0.2 

0.6 

18.1 

14.5 

49.0 

39.8 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture 

and  prefabricated  buildings  .... 

— 

[ill 

— 

— 

2.5 

1.4 

HKil 

3.1 

2.5 

3.2 

1.4 

1.2 

0.7 

0.7 

9.0 

7.3 

20.1 

17.0 

18.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

— 

— 

0.2 

DM 

3.6 

3.5 

3.7 

4.5 

BKil 

2.7 

9.8 

11.1 

■ill 

0.3 

12.6 

12.1 

33.2 

34.4 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

EH 

[ill 

0.7 

0.9 

1.8 

1.8 

3.8 

4.8 

4.4 

6.4 

4.8 

5.3 

2.7 

1.6 

39.9 

32.0 

58.2 

52.9 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

— 

— 

6.4 

5.8 

13.8 

14.3 

4.9 

4.7 

13.3 

14.2 

14.4 

11.7 

9.3 

10.2 

14.9 

13.6 

77.0 

74.5 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

— 

— 

4.2 

4.1 

0.9 

1.6 

— 

0.1 

4.0 

4.3 

3.5 

1.9 

3.7 

5.9 

14.8 

12.2 

31.1 

30.1 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

0.1 

0.2 

2.6 

3.5 

5.9 

7.4 

6.9 

5.8 

5.8 

8.8 

■Eli 

7.4 

6.3 

15.6 

14.7 

50.2 

58.8 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.7 

0.7 

■ilR 

■E 

0.8 

■ilC 

2.1 

2.7 

0.5 

0.4 

3.8 

2.8 

8.6 

9.1 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

1.1 

1.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.6 

1.1 

1.9 

HXi 

1.3 

1.2 

2.2 

Hm 

7.5 

6.5 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

HQ 

1.2 

HH 

0.2 

HQ 

0.6 

HH 

Bfl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.6 

2.4 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

— 

0.1 

3.7 

1.0 

10.2 

9.7 

1.9 

1.9 

6.3 

Hn 

6.8 

7.9 

2.8 

1.4 

HKil 

8.4 

40.7 

37.4 

26.  Pharmaceuticals . 

Ki]l1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.7 

3.0 

3.1 

0.6 

1.1 

■Kil 

1.3 

4.7 

5.3 

2.2 

1.6 

1.3 

1.4 

13.3 

14.7 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

Mill 

[ill 

Kli] 

2.7 

12.3 

10.5 

4.5 

4.1 

5.2 

5.3 

■nil 

■Til 

5.6 

4.1 

7.9 

12.5 

49.9 

49.8 

28.  Fertilizers  . 

— 

— 

■iW 

0.1 

0.4 

■ilc 

1.4 

1.8 

5.9 

2.4 

2.7 

1.7 

KM 

0.2 

0.1 

■Hll 

11.4 

6.9 

31.  Petroleum  products . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

2.2 

0.3 

0.2 

HQ 

KM 

HQ 

HM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.6 

0.9 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.6 

5.8 

2.8 

1.8 

2.3 

4.1 

22.0 

■Bfil 

0.4 

0.2 

2.2 

2.5 

37.3 

32.4 

33.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

HQ 

1.0 

0.1 

0.1 

ma 

KM 

0.4 

■iS 

HH 

0.1 

— 

■a] 

1.6 

1.9 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

0.4 

11.1 

9.5 

36.7 

42.4 

22.7 

24.1 

13.4 

■PB! 

EEE] 

52.4 

89.6 

84.5 

230.5 

241.2 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

KH 

liM 

mEM 

11.2 

— 

2.4 

1.5 

3.8 

3.6 

11.4 

0.1 

1.0 

52.1 

53.4 

64.4 

83.4 

of  which  :  Copper . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

4.7 

7.8 

— 

0.3 

0.9 

3.3 

3.2 

10.1 

— 

0.7 

47.9 

50.0 

56.8 

72.4 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 

EH 

gill 

2.6 

1.5 

3.9 

3.3 

1.2 

1.5 

1.8 

2.8 

5.1 

5.6 

1.1 

■KM 

13.3 

■liKi] 

29.2 

25.8 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 

- 

— 

BH 

0.1 

3.4 

5.7 

1.4 

0.9 

HQ 

1.9 

2.8 

6.2 

MB 

0.8 

8.7 

6.5 

17.6 

22.1 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

EH 

EO 

2.4 

■Ea 

17.4 

21.7 

2.3 

4.S 

7.8 

9.6 

38.7 

59.7 

6.1 

■3BM 

86.4 

■mw 

161.2 

208.4 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

1.5 

1.4 

6.6 

8.1 

1.6 

4.6 

3.3 

5.5 

18.2 

22.3 

0.9 

1.6 

28.7 

29.3 

60.8 

72.8 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

— 

Ell 

0.3 

EO 

3.7 

3.( 

0.2 

0.5 

1.3 

1.1 

8.9 

— 

0.5 

1.6 

0.9 

16.0 

12.6 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

Km 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

4.2 

Ku 

— 

6.3 

4.1 

— 

— 

86.1 

54.0 

93.2 

65.0 

42.  Other  transport  equipment  .... 

— 

— 

■Sm 

EQ 

HO 

— 

— 

0.2 

KO 

HE 

2.2 

1.6 

0.6 

0.4 

6.9 

3.8 

mm 

6.8 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

— 

— 

Wwm 

3.9 

3.7 

1.3 

l.f 

1.6 

2.1 

5.8 

0.5 

0.8 

3.3 

3.7 

16.5 

18.8 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

0.1 

0.3 

1.8 

1.7 

1  4.5 

1.8 

3.1 

4.1 

4.6 

■ESI 

12.1 

1.2 

1.3 

mm 

10.6 

30.8 

39.7  > 

Total  . 

1.9 

2.6 

1  43.0  39.2 

218.8  227.8jl44.2 

165.0 

133.7 

123.5 

621.2  562.3 

1515.5  1499.0 

“  Exports  from  western  Germany  to  eastern  Germany  are  not  included. 
b  Of  which  SI  1-4  million  of  the  exports  of  the  Netherlands  not  specified  by  commodity. 
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SOURCES  AND  METHODS 


TABLE  6  —  THE  GENERAL  LEVEL  OF  TRADE 
BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Country  Coverage 

The  data  for  all  years  include  the  trade,  partly  estimated,  of 
western  European  countries  (other  than  western  Germany) 
with  eastern  Germany.  Since,  however,  eastern  and  western 
Germany  were  not  separately  identified  in  pre-war  statistics, 
the  volume  figures  for  1938  in  relation  to  1950  show  the 
relationship  between  (a)  the  trade  of  all  vvestern  European 
countries  (including  the  whole  of  pre-war  Germany)  with  eastern 
Europe  (other  than  eastern  Germany)  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1938,  and  (b)  the  trade  of  western  European  countries 
(including  western  Germany  only)  with  eastern  Europe  (other 
than  eastern  Germany)  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1950. 

Unit  Value  Index  Numbers 

A  direct  computation  has  been  made,  for  food  and  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  from  quantities  and  values  in  trade  statistics  of  western 
European  countries.  For  manufactured  goods,  detailed  unit 
value  index  numbers  of  trade  with  the  whole  world  published 
by  western  European  countries  have  been  used.  Owing  to  the 
changing  commodity  composition  of  east-west  trade,  a  chain 
system  has  been  used,  i.e.,  unit  values  for  each  year  are  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Thus,  year-to-year 
comparisons  are  possible,  but  comparisons  with  the  base  year 
1950  are  not  entirely  accurate  (especially  when  individual  price 
movements  are  very  divergent). 

TABLES  10  AND  1 1  —  IMPORTS  INTO  (EXPORTS  FROM) 

WESTERN  EUROPE  FROM  (TO)  EASTERN  EUROPE 

AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Commodity  classes  used  in  these  tables  cover  the  following 
items  of  Appendix  Tables  D  and  E: 


Food,  beverages  and 

tobacco . 

Crude  materials  and  semi¬ 
finished  products  .  .  . 

Fuels . 

Base  metals . 

Wood  and  pulp  .  .  . 

Manufactures . 

Engineering  goods  .  . 


Items  of  Appendix  Tables  D  and  E 


12  to  14,  16  to  18, 20, 23,  28  to  35 
29  to  31 
34,  35 
16  to  18 

15,  19,  21,  22,  24  to  27,  36  to  43 
36  to  43 


TABLE  13— SHARE  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE  (INCLUD¬ 
ING  THE  SOVIET  UNION)  IN  TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF 
SELECTED  COMMODITIES  FROM  THREE  GROUPS 
OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  —  1957  AND 
1958 

The  correspondence  of  commodity  groups  of  this  table  to 
items  of  Appendix  Table  E  is  the  following: 


Meat  and  livestock . 

Fish . 

Fruit  and  vegetables  .... 

Tobacco  . 

Synthetic  fibres . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Copper  . 

Yarn  and  fabrics . 

Chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 
Machinery . 


hems  of  Appendix  Table  E 

...  1 

...  3 

...  6 

.  .  .  11 

.  .  .  Part  of  20 

...  34 

.  .  .  Part  of  35 

...  21 

...  25  to  27 

...  37  to  39 


Road  motor  vehicles .  40 

Ships  and  boats .  41 

For  the  three  major  commodity  classes  the  composition  is 
the  same  as  in  Tables  10  and  11,  above. 

TABLES  D  AND  E  —  IMPORTS  OF  (EXPORTS  FROM) 
WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  FROM  (TO) 
EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION  BY 
COMMODITY  GROUPS 

The  following  list  shows  in  terms  of  the  Standard  International 
Trade  Classification,  the  specification  of  commodities  included 
in  each  group: 

Commodity  Croup  Croups  of  the  SITC 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  001,  011  to  013 

2.  Dairy  products,  margarine  ....  021  to  029,  091 

3.  Fish  and  preparations  .  031,  032 

4.  Wheat,  unmilled .  041 

5.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  042  to  048 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables  .  051  to  055 

7.  Sugar  and  preparations .  061,  062 

8.  Other  food . 071  to  075,  099 

9.  Fodder .  081 

10.  Beverages .  Ill,  112 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures  .  .  .  .  121,  122 

12.  Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils .  221,  411  to  413 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  291,  292 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  211,212,611,613 

15.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  612,  831,  842,  851 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn .  241  to  244 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture 

and  prefabricated  buildings  ....  631  to  633, 81 1,821 

18.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 251 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures  .  641,  642 

20.  Textile  fibres .  261  to  267 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 266 

21.  Yam  and  fabrics .  651  to  653 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing .  654  to  657,  841 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc .  661  to  663 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  ....  664  to  666 

25.  Basic  chemicals .  511  to  521 

26.  Pharmaceuticals .  541 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  531  to  533,  551, 

552,  591,  599 

28.  Fertilizers .  271,  561 

29.  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 311 

30.  Crude  petroleum .  312 

31.  Petroleum  products .  313 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores  and  scrap  .  .  .  272,  281  to  284 

33.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .  .  285,  671  to  673 

34.  Iron  and  steel .  681 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals .  682  to  689 

of  which  :  Copper .  682 

Aluminium .  684 

Tin .  687 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  699,  812 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 715 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  711  to  714,  716 

39.  Electric  machinery .  721 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles .  732 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 735 

42.  Other  transport  equipment .  731,  733,  734 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 861  to  864,  891 

44.  All  other  commodities  .  .  .  231,  314,  315, 621,  629, 691, 

892,  899,911,  921,  931 
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Corrigenda  to  the  “  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe  ”,  Vol.  11,  No.  1 

Page  23,  Table  15,  United  Kingdom,  first  column,  delete  “ 

Page  23,  Table  15,  insert  before  “Including  transport  equipment”. 

Page  25,  Table  17,  insert  before  “Excluding  ships  of  less  than  100  tons  gross”. 

Chart  on  Short  Term  Economic  Indicators  (following  page  32).  Denmark,  Consumer  prices:  The  index 

for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1958  should  be  100,  instead  of  91  as  indicated  by  the  blue  line. 

Page  46,  Table  4,  last  line,  read  “  1958  value  in  millions  of  current  dollars”. 

Page  58,  footnote  58,  5th  line,  read  “  . . .  imports  of  wool  by  1965  ”. 

Page  71,  first  column,  five  lines  from  end:  First  word  should  read  “economic”,  not  “economical”. 

Page  75,  second  column,  second  complete  paragraph,  fourth  line:  Instead  of  “on  the  side  of”,  read 
“  on  the  one  side,  of  ”. 

Page  A-9,  Table  III  (concluded).  Rubber  and  other  shoes,  1958:  read  “20.2 

Page  B-1,  second  column.  Commodity  composition  of  trade  (Table  1),  Soviet  Union,  read  “  Vneshyaya  Tor- 
govlya.  No.  4, . . .  ” 

Page  B-2,  15th  line  from  bottom  of  first  column,  read . . .  “  for  the  years  1954-1956; ...” 


